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2 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC| 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
liam Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
t Ross Parsons, A.C.M 
aent 
ns, Il 1ce- rest 
ey, 2a Vice-President 
Iman, Organ Department 
, Principal Operatic Dept. 
D., Musical Director. 


ice Departr 


Tent 


H. W. GREENE, Sec'y and Treas., 


19-21 KE, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Professional Cards. 








Prefesstonal Cards payable strictly in advance, 








NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


GEORGE SWEET 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


iS7 5th A 
AURENCE, 
New York. 
e Higher Brar 


ALBERTO L 
vast 18th Street 

INGINGandt 

MARTIN, 


BASSO, 


MONSIEUR HI 


WHITNEY COOMBSsS, 
t 2th Street ¢ rch of the H 
OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice Ct 
IAN METHOD 


A 


v ¥ 


Mas. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


L AMPERTI. 


JOHANNES MIE RSCH, 


PAUL MIE wae H, 
’Cel 

neert Er 

ls. Addr 

120 East 


lo Virtuosos, 


gagements; aiso 
ess 


New York 


26th Street, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EMIL IE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


NOR CARLOS A. SE PRR AMO, 
VOCAL INSTITUTE 
ith branches in Piano and Hart 


SIG! 


ocal instr 
»m the be 


Complete v 
the voice fr« 


‘ral society 


ADOL F GL OSE, 


CONCERT roeaaee~ TE ween 


Address, IR 1e de 


PHIL IPP ROTH, 
Viok 


of the “V 


Miss. AMY FAY, 
i at: METHOD. 


est 3Ilst Stree 


ir 1 Ne 
DE P . E 
t, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CL ARKE, 


West Church (Dr 
la ni 


Paxton’s 
, New York 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano 
prano. 
“Se, ? I 


FRANCIS FISCHER 
BARITONE. 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7t 


New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 


ssor of Sir 


POWERS, 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO-—Concert, O1 
21 Mu 


Mrs. BELLA T HOM AS-NICHOLS, 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, Nen 


BECKER, 
nd TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITI 


1402 Lexington Avenue 


GUSTAV L. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14tt 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially ecommended by William 
spere. Londor 


Shake- 
CULTURE 


iCounterpoint. 1P.M. 
59th Street, New York. 


‘Vor AL 
Lesso ms in Harmony anc 
3P.M 230 West 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, wr ncerts, Festive 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





THE 


JOHN 
T 


NOLAN. 


Rew Work Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOL 


No, 18 EAST 


High Class Artists and 


LN, PROPRIETOI 


TWENTY-SECOND STREE' 


Attractions 





VocaL Stupio; 


WEDNESDAYS 








AND 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
OpeRA A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d 8t., New York City. 


SATURDAYS. 


{NewYork 


and 
eM. E. Chu 





Miss ALICE G, ARRIGU E, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


LUISA CAPPIANI. 


New York. 


SUCCESS¢ 


MMe. 


123 West 39th Street, 


MmeE. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Resumes teaching October 1 
rington 
571 Park avenue, New York. 





MAX TRE UMANN 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal 


Baritone and “> a 
l 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


Culture. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and V« 
Address 27 Uni 





cal Instruction. 


n Square 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 
os, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
d 145 Wes 82d Street, New York 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
1 December 15 care of THE MUSICAL 
nion Sqt , New York 


Ad ss fr 
COURIER, 19 U 


WM. HL RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 


18 East 


AND CONCERT, 
New York 


2d Street, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Cul 
71 Ea 


MME. 


Rapid 
the V« 


EMMA RODE asin 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont 


Street, Boston 





W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
ments for Re 


€ ngage 


tsa spe 
Gauees tae Ree 
, New York 


CARLOS HASSELBRIN 
Violin Virtt 


10S0. 
Lessons gi 1 Violir 
106 < 108 East 


W. ELL OT T HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE P RODU CTION ar 
CULTIVATION and 8 to art ists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 

OPERA,—ROles passed or restuc 

ORATORIO,.— Be st trad 

citative an [asin | 

CONCERT.—Suitable réperto 

ing to the best advantage 
characteristics of each singer 





special] lesson 
lied. 
lerings of Re- 
ratorios. 


itional ren« 
the standard « 
ire formed, 


display 
the ine 


lividua 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 
78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 1 to3 Pp. M. 


Studio: 





WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Street. 


Home Studio: 169 East 69th 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
— and Concert Organist. 


Organ Orat Accompaniments as 
With F. E. Bristo 1, Room 27, Carnegie 





ecialty. 
Music Hail. 


WILLIAM H. L E E, BARITONE, 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 








CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


High 
Will receive 


», New York, 








Mr. PERLEE V. JERV IS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason's Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 





EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Instruction in Voice C ulture and Piano. 

Studios: Morristown, , and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 

ie F. VON DE -R HE IDE, 

149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 

Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Musi 

Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New Yor 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls ‘ 
Berlin, Germar J 


lesiri ‘ing to study music 
ars address 

31 Crest Avenue, 
Beachmont, Mass 


Cora RIG BY, 


HENDERSON, 


and Concert. 


DAVID G. 
Tenor—Oratorio 


terms and da to 


tes apply 
18 East 


New Y 


22d Street, 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and 


Professor of P “onservatory 


Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, New York. 


Teacher, 





L UDW IG DORER, 
Pianist and " 
‘2 Pls 


” 1062 Hi alsey 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona, 


The Ce 
and "eta 


LAMPERTI 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
Prima De nna ot the principal 
and America. 


years 

opera houses in Et 
Instruction eg nome to Stage. 
Professionals 1 Teachers’ Course. 


124 Ke ust #4th St., New York, 


irope 


BRAC KETT, 


AND CONDUC TING, 


» Bo 


LYMAN 
PIANO, ORGAN 


CHARLES L _ TRACY, 


Pianoforte I tior Authorize 
bese 1etizky Method 


Studio: No ¢ h St and 7th 


1 Teacher 


Ave. 


SERENO R. 
Teac 


FORD, 


her of Piano, Organ and Tt 


Box 564, Stamf« a Conn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
urch: now Collegiate 
Bethel. Concert, Ora- 


ion. Address, 120 East 


stree 


t, New York. 





GEORG LIEBLING’S 
Conservatories of- Music, 


BERLIN (Cermany), 
Friedrichstr. 219 and Holzmarkstr. 6. 


Miss Marie Dietrich, of the 
Royal Opera House; Mrs. Prof. Corelli (vocal) ; 
Charles Gregorowitsch (violin); Eugen sSan- 
dow ('cello); Rob. Klein (composition); W. 
Rhenius, Georg Liebling (piano); Court Opera 
Singer Sonn (musical and dramatic declamation ; 
Conductor Fall (ensemble and orchestration), 


Director: GEORG LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST, 


Teaching Staff: 





BREWERY 
ae ey to or oe 


Prat 
Legy 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier 
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‘*DgAR Sirn—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
{a existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





” 


The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide. 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LDL LL LOLA AOA A 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental’ purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DARESDIAN, GHRMARNYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus, 
Dec.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fréul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Ful! courses or single 
branehes. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica Courier and through 
and School of 


Prof. ECGEN KRANTZ, Director. 
F 
1 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL eutitc rertormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s peat Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in nee Special Methods employed. 








COLOGNH-ON-THH-RHING.- 


TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 4 
PRINCIPAL; PROFESSOR DR. FR, WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
cccond, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
¢ Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
e, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


FOUNDED 1880. 


Professional Cards. 











-TT -TTT y America’s recognized authority on Lampertt 
SUMMER STUDY. His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
EDMUND J. MYER. certificates 
- y , CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, Pupils prominent everywhere. 
During July and August. Send for circular giving Spe cial course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
particulars cular 12 West 60th Street, New York. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays 
MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony Musical Theory GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 





"Private or class instructi 
| Kensington, 78! 5th Ave 


> m. 
H 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Clut 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 





_ Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
xd based on the principles of the Italian 
l, insuring purity, resonance, fle xibility and 
Pamphlet mailed on applicatio 

125 West 22d Street, Ne w York 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo 


ot -nue, 


New Yo 





powe Tr. 


, Professor of 





Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 


Vocal Instruction. Church. 
124 East 44th Street, New Yor | Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 106 West 106th Street, New York. 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York 


LOUISE GERARD, 


Soprano. 


AL BER’ r G. THIES Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
=") 
Tenor Address care Monroe & Co.,Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
enor. Paris, until] September 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 





Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No, 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturdav.. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received tor Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 5&th Street, New York. | 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
dione Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 








Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 


Theory of Interpretation. 


J. GOODRICH, author of **Com 
An iy sis,’ ‘*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the gompeqer's standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


lete Musical 


Mr. CARL \ LACHMU ND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Av enue, New ¥ ork. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 





Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 





Studio: 518 West Erd Ave., near 90th St. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
AGN ES THOMSO N 1 This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
SOPRANO. Instructions in all branthes of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
JAMES F. THOMSON, Languages, Drawing and Painting. Students 


Fat 


have the use of a ly appointed stage, with 


BARITONE. scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. particulars address 
E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
Permanent address: a k 5 i 
poy . The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
74 WABASH AVE., 
: e 142 West 23d St., New York. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MOSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 


cution, sight ———s orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. eae bom consists of thirty-two teachers. 

April 1; Winter Term September 16 ext entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the ‘Collene (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, vioia, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); 


itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
hausen method and bistory of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12 4. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 
Complete Education all Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 


Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 








Dr. Jed- 
Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 


Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. 
Dr. 





(Tharingia), 


in branches of the Tone 








Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 


Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 7th Regiment Band, 


eee HERMANN WOLFE, N. G. 8S. N. Y., 
W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Address, 25 Union Square. New York City, 


Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspondence and New 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Applications, Music 


to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS’ and 
Dvorak’s Worke. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
|THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Feurth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, ONIO. 





CHICAGO, 





education after the 
European conserva- 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B, CADY, Piano,| Dre F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
VITTORIO CARPI, ° Vocal. ae Pa: sie ? 
: ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
CLARENCE BODY, sea taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, 10HN. | and other valuable information, will be sent FREE ON 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, | 


| 
| 
$2.50, 
or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
receipt of amount by money order. 

he cost of these Symphonies in the 
| Reprint Edition is §s. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


«e Musical Strings, 


American 


an DAS DEUTSCHE LIED” (The Ger- 


| man Song) four books (containing 107 songs) at 75¢. 








FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, " Harmony, &e. application. 








| each. 


NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COUniIaN. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0. 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


M aints FACT IRERS 10 
Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street. New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


Our 


WwW 
CJ 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 





Organs sell and satisfy. ——— ss 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN Co., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 





JAMES « HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE . A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 


‘ . points. 
Contains the most 


perfect 
Transposing 
Key board 
in the world 


231 & 233 


East 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


seh; Go 


Bo York 


ors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


UPRIGHT PVPIANOSB. 


Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 





ev 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 








Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 

(# The most perfect Action of the present time, 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
(SSTABLISHED FIFTY+FIVE YEARS.) 

NEW YORK AND PARIS, 

MEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 


Sole Agent 8 for United | f 
States and Canada, oe Wueves aed er Sor. 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


i | A N 0S quisite Tone, witha 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N, Y. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIPTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 





UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM DIANO 


© PITLADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 
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“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS. 


No. 


TRADE MARK 


13 East 1Sth St., near 5th Ave., New York, 
MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 


so conceded by the 





REGISTERED. 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 


Send for Catalogue. 


1893. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


THE MUBIOAL COUNRIE:S. 





Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


alain 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





‘HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 


ARTHUR E. THOMAS, Manager, 
57 WEST 42d STREET, 
ixth Ay _ NEW YORK CITY. 


Music Sellers and Publishers. 


PIANOS RENTED AND SOLD, 


af 


(Bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves.), 


| New Ballads (just out): enny, 
| ee : Wh 


fe enny, Jenny; 
en | Stall Ca 


| ‘ Thee Mine; 
* Forgiven.’ 
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Martin Piano Trucks, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address 
Oo. =. MARTIN c& OO., 
SIOUX CIT” IA. 


JATENT! 


© 2 @ MACAULEY, 
may — X 


WASHINBTON, B. C. 


Information and advice furnished Inventors 
without charge. 
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THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 





10 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. (37th Stl. NEW YORK. 











MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 





Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony BJANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 





First Award~ London Exposition, 1884. 


The Piano ActTIoNs and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction, 











S.S. STEWART, ™:"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Aliso the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL” 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 










STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 








Play Thousands of Tunes bymeans 7 
of indestructible Metallic Disks. 
Purity & Volume of Tone Unequalled. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported inusic boxes 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parior or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by 
dealers. 





all first-class 








A. WOLFF, 


General Agent, 
194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Regina === 
Music Boxes. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 
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Where we are not repre- 
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MILLER ORGAN CO., 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SYMPHONION 




















PATENTED 


@ ALL + Oe 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 
THE SYMPHONION for purity and 
sonority of tone is unexcelled. 
THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 

similar instruments, because of solidity of 

construction and elegance of appearance. 
THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 


compositions. 









MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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examination of the musi- 2 


cal profession and the Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
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cuicKerING PHONORIUM. 
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791 Tremont Street, Orchestra at Brighton Beach Concerts. 
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DANIEL MAYER, Pipe Organs. 
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BRATTLEBORO, Vr. U.S.A. 
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—AD— N. STETSON & CO. LYON, POTTER & CO. 
No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, ’ ’ ’ 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
LONDON, W. PIANO HARDWARE, om 





NEW YORK CITY: 


| : nvenue D and itr Sweet, CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East 17th Street. 
CABLEGRAMS, “‘ Liszt, London. NEW YORK. 
A B C Telegraphic Code. S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


. 
E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “ SoHMER PiANo.” : 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
e dealers or agents. ; te 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark “eg Fae “ soumer oee® 


stamped upon the sounding board : "Se Finm To AO% 
RADE MARY 


SOMMER c& CO., 149-155 East 14th St. New York. 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIARBIT OSs indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, | BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 


BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, | orale pi heat 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, | MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade plano pearing a 


VIGNAS BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE, ly simi 
4 8S 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, part ’ imilar name. 


Factory and Warerooms: N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1894. 


R. ANTONIN DVORAK, the celebrated Bo- 
hemian composer, has been engaged to con- 
duct the Eisteddfod festival at Cardiff, Wales, in 1895. 
ERE are two bits of genuine news: Lilli Lehmann 
Kalisch has been appointed to the head of the 
vocal department of Sterns’ Conservatory of Music, 
Berlin, Germany. Edmund C, Stanton, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has removed with his 
family to Berlin, Germany, and at this writing it isnot 
known whether he will interest himself in any musi- 
cal enterprise. 


ERE is some fresh news from Spain. During the 
H first part of this month there will be a notable 
company of artists to give opera in Cadiz. Many of 
them are under engagement with the Madrid Teatro 
Real for the coming season and include the prime 
donne Pinkert, Kupfer, Bonaplata, and the tenors 
Duc, Massini and Duvoir. Urrutia is the conductor 
of the orchestra. 

‘‘Etelinda,” opera, by Marion Milored, which had 
great success at Florence, is to be given at the Teatro 
Real in Madrid next season. 

At the inauguration of the Exhibition of Fine Arts 
at Alicante, a ‘‘ Hymn to the Arts” by the composer 
and musical director, Ernesto Villar, was given and 
well received. 

There will be a musical festival at Salamanca in 
September, which is looked forward to with great 
interest by the people of this section of Spain, On 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th there are to be concerts with 
orchestra and a chorus of two hundred, under the 
direction of Espino. Among other works ‘‘El De- 
sierto,” by David, and ‘‘Fiesta del Redentor,” by 
Espino, will be executed. 

Massini returns to the Teatro Real, Madrid, and 
will sing among other réles in ‘‘ The Pearl Fishers” 
and ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” by Massenet. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LONDON OFFICE. 


er ERE Wh lees 
HE London, England, office of THE MUSICAL 

CourRIER, which is in charge of Mr. F. V. At- 
water, our representative for Great Britain, is now 
open and ready for business. It is No. 15 Argyll 
street, Oxford Circus, W., in the midst of the London 
musical life, near the great publishing and musical 
instrument houses and managerial offices, and within 
one minute’s walk from either Regent street, Oxford 
street, Great Marlborough street and other well- 
known thoroughfares. 











i ‘Violin Times,” of London, publishes a good 

story of Paganini. This artist one evening left 
his hotel in Florence, jumped in a coach and asked 
to be driven in haste to the theatre. The distance 
was not great, but he felt he was a little late and that 
the public would be impatient to hear him play— 
especially the famous prayer from ‘‘ Moses,” which 
he was to execute on one string. On arrival at the 
theatre he asked the coachman how much he owed. 
‘‘For you,” the latter answered (he knew his passen- 
ger), ‘‘it is 10 francs. 

‘‘What! Tenfrancs? You joke!” 

‘‘IT mean what I say ; it is only the price of a ticket 
to your concert.” Paganini pondered a moment, 
gave the coachman a fair remuneration and said: 
‘‘I will give you 10 francs when you drive me on one 
wheel.” 


T Boston August 2 an important decision was 
handed down by Judge Colt of the United 
States Circuit Court in the case of Alfred H. Little- 
ton et al. against the Oliver Ditson Company, involv- 
ing a question under the copyright act of March 3, 
1891. The complainants, subjects of Great Britain, 
asked for an injunction to restrain the Oliver Ditson 
Company from printing three songs which they have 
copyrighted, two of which are in the form of sheet 
music and one a cantata, consisting of some ninety 
pages of sheet music, bound together in book form 
and with a paper cover. Two of these pieces were 
printed from electrotype plates and one from stone by 
the lithographic process. The inquiry in this case 
was whether a musical composition is a book or a 
lithograph within the meaning of Section 3 of the 
act. Judge Colt says: ‘‘ Looking at the natural read- 
ing of the statute, the intent of Congress and the 
rules which govern the construction of statute law, I 
am of opinion that the plaintiffs have complied with 
the provisions of the act of March 3, 1891, respecting 
the three musical compositions complained of, and 
that the defendant should be enjoined from reprint- 
ing and publishing or exposing for sale these com- 
positions or any essential part of them, as prayed for 
in the bill.” Injunction granted. 


HE ‘‘ Evening Post” has been reading Hanslick’s 
‘‘Reminiscences” and has this to say on the sub- 
ject : 

It would be interesting to read Bilow’s opinion of Dr. Hanslick, 
the Viennese critic, who has spent his life in abusing Wagner, Liszt, 
and most other modern composers, with the signal exception of 
Brahms. Biilow had one thing in common with Hanslick, his ad- 
miration for Brahms, but in all other respects these two men were 
diametrically opposed to each other. In the current number of the 
“Deutsche Rundschau"’ Hanslick completed his memoirs, devoting 
that chapter to the influence of musical criticism. That it has any 
influence, he considers ‘‘more than doubtful,”’ and no wonder, since 
he has been so lamentably beaten in his war against Wagner and 
Liszt. The more “influence ’’ he brought to bear, the more the pub- 
lic crowded to the Wagner performances, and the more the young 
composers copied style and ideas of Wagner and Liszt. However, al- 
though the influence of the best-known German critic of his genera- 
tion has been practically nil, because he tried to swim against the 
current, it is of some interest to read what he has to say for him- 
self : 

“ As acritic | have always followed the principle of addressing only 
the public, never the artists. A critic who fancies that he can exercise 
an.educating influence on an artist gives himself up to a pleasing 
illusion. Asaruleasinger or virtuoso acknowledges the correct- 
ness of praise, but never that of censure. In my long experience as 
a critic I remember extremely few cases in which a censure ex- 
pressed by me, or a suggestion offered, was heeded. The few excep- 
tions relate to cases where I expressed my doubts orally, at a re- 
hearsal, for instance. Printed criticisms even these artists were less 
inclined to heed.” 

“ The bitterest ingredients ina critic’s life,” he continues, ‘‘ come 
from the displeasure of artists who have been criticised, which some- 
times grows into hatred and enmity between whole families. For 
even if the man criticised secretly acknowledges the justice of the 
censure and gradually forgets and forgives, his wife never forgives.’ 


The conclusion of the last sentence is worthy of 





Heine, 
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THE SCHNORRS. 
66 KUFFERATH'S exhaustive monograph on 

M. ‘Tristan,’” writes the London ‘‘ Musical 
Times,” ‘‘in all respects a worthy companion volume 
to those from the same pen on ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ ‘Siegfried’ and ‘ Parsifal,’ contains not a 
little fresh and interesting matter. Thus thereisa 
hitherto unpublished letter from Wagner which illus- 
trates in a most remarkable way the extraordinary and 
indomitable confidence in his genius which supported 
him through so many trials and disappointments. It 
bears the date, January 30, 1860, and is addressed to 
Madame Dustmann-Meyer, one of the artists whom 
he wished to retain for the production of ‘ Tristan’ in 
Paris, for at that moment, although the possibility of 
gaining a hearing for ‘Tannhduser’ was vaguely 
talked of, his chief desire was the production of the 
later work. ‘This week,’ writes Wagner, ‘will de- 
cide everything. I have left no stone unturned in 
order to realize my scheme of giving the first repre- 
sentation of ‘Tristan’in Paris. If, in the course of 
the next week, the material difficulties are overcome, 
all that remains for me is to know whether I can rely 
upon you and the few chosen souls who surround 
you. For the rest you need have no apprehension. 
I know what I am about, and I have never undertaken 
anything of this sort without being absolutely certain 
of success. No one can be a better judge on this 
point than myself. * * * As for difficulties—why 
one simply casts them aside.’ Another curious and 
hitherto unknown fact is mentioned by M. Kufferath 
in connection with Madame Schnorr, the original rep- 
resentative of ‘Isolde.’ Her maiden name was Mal- 
vina Garrigues, her father being descended froma 
French refugee who quitted his native land at the 
period of the Revocation of Nantes. This refugee 
had a brother who made his home in England, angli- 
cized his name to Garrick, and was the father of the 
famous actor. Madame Schnorr, it may be added, 
avowed the responsibility for breaking off the nego- 
tiations relative to the production of ‘Tristan’ at 
Carlsruhe in 1859 solely on the ground of her anxiety 
as to the health of her husband, and the same anxiety 
was the source of a good deal of friction between her 
and Wagner in 1865 during the rehearsals at Munich. 
Just on the eve of the production Madame Schnorr 
was seized with hoarseness, and went off to Reichen- 
hall to recruit with her husband. This delay exas- 
perated Wagner, who bombarded them both with 
letters and telegrams to such an extent that Madame 
Schnorr at last let him know that she considered his 
behavior gratuitous and ill advised. For this Wagner 
never forgave her, and in his reminiscences of her 
husband does not even mention hername. On this 
M. Kufferath remarks ‘it is only little men who are 
lacking in magnanimity.’ How fully justified were 
Madame Schnorr’s apprehensions was subsequently 
proved by the sudden breakdown and death of her 
gifted husband. The episode is worth mentioning, 
as it exemplifies the candor and impartiality of M. 
Kufferath. His immense admiration for the genius 
of Wagner, the artist, does not blind him to his im- 
perfections as a man.” 

Madame. Schnorr has relatives in New York city, 
the Misses Garrigue, daughters of the late Rudolph 
Garrigue, Esq. They are well known in musical 
circles and possess many interesting souvenirs of 
their kinswoman, the first ‘‘ Isolde.” 





THE BAYREUTH ORCHESTRA. 
HE London ‘‘ World” has this to say about the 
orchestra at Bayreuth : : 

‘First, as to the wonderful Bayreuth Orchestra, to 
the glories of which we have been taught to look with 
envious despair. I beg to observe here, in the most 
uncompromising manner, that the Bayreuth Orches- 
tra, judged by London standards, is not a first rate 
orchestra, but a very carefully worked up second rate 
one. The results of the careful working up are ad- 
mirable ; the smoothness, the perfect sostenuto, the 
unbroken flow of tone testify to an almost perfect 
orchestral execution in passages which lend them- 
selves to such treatment. But there are two factors 
in the effect produced by an orchestra—the quality 
of the execution, and the quality of the instruments 
on which the execution is done. How much this may 
vary will be judged by the wide range of prices for 
musical instruments, even leaving out of account the 
scarcity values reached by certain exceptionally de- 
sirable old fiddles and bassoons. 

‘‘Take, for example, the cheapest and most popu- 
lar wind instrument in the orchestra—the cornet. 
Heaven knows how low the prices of the vilest speci- 
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mens of cornet may run! But between the cheapest 
orchestrally presentable cornet and a first rate one 
by Courtois or a good English maker the variation in 
price, without counting anything for electroplating 
or decoration of any sort, is from about 35 shillings 
to £8 or £10. Fiddles range from a few shillings 
to the largest sums any orchestral player can afford 
to give for them, and the scale of prices for wood-wind 
instruments varies from one to three figures. Now 
if there were such a thing as an international musical 
parliament I should certainly agitate for a return of 
the prices of the instruments used in the Bayreuth 
and Crystal Palace Orchestras, respectively, and I 
should be surprised if the German total came to as 
much as half the English one. In the brass especially 
the peculiar dull rattle of inferior thin metal at once 
strikes an ear accustomed to the smooth, firm tone of 
the more expensive instruments used in England. 
There is a difference in brightness, too; but that I 
leave out of the question, as possibly due to the dif- 
ference between Continental and English pitch, a 
difference which is all to the bad for us. 

‘‘In judging the wood-wind I am on less certain 
ground, since the tone is so greatly affected by the 
way in which the reediscut. I have heard in the 
street what | supposed to be an execrable cracked 
cornet, and on coming round the corner have found 
an old man playing a clarinet with an old slack reed 
as easy for his feeble jaws as the reed one cuts for a 
child in a cornfield. The tone produced by such 
ancient men and that produced by Lazarus in his 
best days (which was, I think, purer, if less rich than 
Muhlfeld’s) mark the two poles of my experience in 
clarinet playing, and I have always found that in 
German orchestras the standard tone means more to 
the man in the street than to Lazarus. The oboe 
there is as reedy as the cor anglais is here. The 
strings, as compared with ours, are deficient in power 
and richness, and even in the case of the horns, which 
we somehow or other cannot play, while the Germans 
can, the tone is much rougher and more nearly allied 
to that of the Alpine cowhorn than what may be 
called the standard tone here. 

‘‘ That this inferiority is no new thing, and was well 
weighed by Wagner himself, is clear from the stress 
which he laid on the superiority of the instruments 
used by our Philharmonic band, and also by the fact 
that he always cited the Conservatoire concerts in 
Paris as the source of what he had learned from 
actual experience as to fineness of orchestral execu- 
tion. Allthe other points he so strenuously urged on 
conductors have been mastered at Bayreuth, and the 
superficialities of the Mendelssohnian system, have 
disappeared, But the material of it all—the brute 
physical sound of the instruments which are so ably 
handled—still remains comparatively cheap and ugly, 
and the worst of it is that no German seems to care, 
As far as I can make out, the payment of an extra 
{5 to an instrument maker for the sake of a finer 
tone would strike both conductor and player as an 
unreasonable waste of money.” 


LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT. 


IX, 

E find in a letter to Dr. Franz Brendel, Liszt's 
W definition of a virtuoso. He wrote: ‘‘ The 
brothers Wieniawski have also been here some 
days. The violinist is a virtuoso of importance—that 
is to say, in the ordinary, but not quite correct sense 
of this word; for virtuoso comes from virtu, and 
should neither be so falsified nor so misapplied.” 
This was written in 1853. Henri Wieniawski had by 
no means attained his full artistic growth. Before 
his untimely and regretable death he was one of the 
world's greatest violinists. 

Several letters to Louis Koehler written about this 
time are quite interesting. They again reveal Liszt’s 
enormous sympathies. Koehler was not then the 
dry pedagogue he afterward became, nor had he 
wreaked his musical gifts in dry piano studies. Here 
a letter to him full of Lisztian good humor; 
‘** Kiraschio! Plimaschio!’ Dear friend! Your 
work has given me a refreshing draught to quaff—not 
exactly a theoretical ‘cure’ water, such as the 
people promenading past my window are constrained 
to take, and which, thank heaven, I neither require 
nor take; buta finely seasoned, delightfully comfort- 
ing May drink—and I thank you warmly for the lively, 
pleasant hours I have passed with you in reading 
and singing your work. The objections with which 
Philistines and pedants will arm themselves 
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against you don’t interest me in the least. You have 
certainly brought forth a fresh and exciting little 
book, and that is a great service not easily attained ! 
Be satisfied not to please the worse half of brave 
musicians, among which I might count myself, and 
write on cheerfully regardless of shops and shop- 
keepers! Specially do I give you my best thanks for 
the ‘Weimarische Zeilen,’ and the very friendly 
quotation of my earlier songs. Later on, when I 
bring out a couple more numbers I must make a some- 
what remodelled edition of these earlier songs. There 
must in particular be some simplifications in the ac- 
companiment. But that you have thought favorably 
and indulgently of these things, with a due regard to 
the inner impulse which brought them forth (in any 
‘storm and stress’ period), is very pleasant to me. 
The Lenau concluding song is charmingly composed 
—only publish some more like that with or without 
comment ! 

‘‘T have just received a letter from Wagner for you, 
which he sends to me as he does not know your ad- 
dress. Take this opportunity of sending me your 
street and number, for I always address to Piitzer 
and Heimann, which istoo formal. At the beginning 
of July I enjoyed several Walhalla days with Wagner, 
and I praise God for having created such aman. Of 
my further summer projects I will only say that at 
the end of September I shall conduct the musical 
Festival at Carlsruhe, and at the beginning of October 
shall return to Weimar (where I shall spend the 
winter). 

“I have written to Haslinger and Spina to send you 
the ‘Hungarian Rhapsodies’ and the ‘Soirées de 
Vienne’ (songs after F. Schubert, in nine parts). 
The next time I pass through Leipsic I will tell Kist- 
ner that you must not fail to have a copy of the ‘ Har- 
monies Poétiques et Religieuses.’ The previously 
mentioned pieces you will have without delay. I 
have sent my Mass and ‘ Ave Maria’ to Marpurg 
by Raff. If you approve of these compositions I will 
gladly get a couple more copies in your honor. My 
catalogue will not come out till next winter, as I have 
not yet had any time to revise it. 

‘‘Let me hear soon from you, dear friend, and keep 
ever in friendly remembrance, 

‘Yours sincerely and with many thanks, F. Liszt, 
Carlsbad, August 1, 1853,” 

In a rather remarkable letter sent to Richard Pohl, 
written in 1853, Liszt discusses the art of conducting, 
especially hisown. He inveighs against the old, dry, 
mechanical time beating style, and defends the con- 
ducting which follows the spirit of the work in hand. 
We all know how much more fluid, poetic and free 
is this style which both Wagner and Liszt fought for. 
It followed the phrase, not merely the bar, but read 
the letter: 

‘In various accounts that I have read of the Festival 
at Carlsruhe, there is one point on which people 
seem pretty much agreed—-namely, the insufficiency 
of myconducting, Without here examining what de- 
gree of foregone judgment there may be in this 
opinion, without even seeking to know how much it 
has been influenced by the simple fact of the choice 
of myself as conductor, apart from the towns of 
Carlsruhe, Darmstadt and Mannheim, it certainly 
would not be for me to raise pretensions quite con- 
trary to the assertion which it is sought to establish 
if this assertion were based on facts or on justice. 
3ut this is precisely what I cannot help contesting in 
a very positive manner. 

‘‘ As afact one cannot deny that the ensemble of the 
Carlsruhe program was very remarkably performed, 
that the proportion and sonority of the instruments, 
combined with a view to the locale chosen, were sat- 
isfactory and even excellent. This is rather naively 
acknowledged in the remark that it is really surpris- 
ing that things should have gone so well ‘in spite of’ 
the insufficiency of my conducting. I am far from 
wishing to deck myself in the peacock’s feathers of 
the Carlsruhe, Mannheim and Darmstadt orchestras, 
and am assuredly more disposed than anyone to ren- 
der full justice to the talents—some of them very 
distinguished—of the members of these three orches- 
tras; but, to come to the point, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, it is acknowledged, even by the 
testimony of my adversaries, that the execution was 
at times astonishing, and altogether better than there 
had been reason to expect, considering that I was 
conductor. 

“This fact placed beyond discussion, it remains to 
be seen whether I am so completely a stranger there 
as they try to make me out, and what reasons there 
can be for thus crying down a conductor when the 


execution was satisfactory, especially if, as is just, 
one bears in mind the novelty of the works on the 
program for almost the entire audience. For as 
everyone knew at Carlsruhe, the Ninth symphony, 
as well as the works of Wagner, Berlioz, Schumann, 
&c., were not well known by anyone but myself, see- 
ing that they had never been given before in these 
parts (with the exception of the Berlioz piece, which 
a portion only of the Carlsruhe orchestra had played 
under the direction of the composer). 

‘‘Now, as regards the question of right—to know 
whether in good conscience and with knowledge of 
the matter one can justly accuse me of being an 
insufficient conductor, inexperienced, uncertain, &c.— 
without endeavoring to exculpate myself (for which 
Ido not think there is any need among those who 
understand me), may I be permitted to make an ob- 
servation bearing on the basis of the question? 

‘‘The works for which I openly confess my admira- 
tion and predilection are for the most part among 
those which conductors more or less renowned (es- 
pecially the so-called ‘ tiichtigen capellmeisters ') have 
honored but little, or not at all, with their personal 
sympathies, so much so that it has rarely happened 
that they have performed them. These works, 
reckoning from those which are commonly described 
nowadays as belonging to Beethoven's last style 
(and which were, not long ago, with lack of reverence, 
explained by Beethoven’s deafness and mental de- 
rangement !)—these works, to my thinking, exact 
from executants and orchestras a progress which is 
being accomplished at this moment, but which is far 
from being realized in all places, in accentuation, 
in rhythm, in the manner of phrasing and declaiming 
certain passages, and of distributing light and 
shade—in a word, progress in the style of the exe- 
cution itself. They establish between the musicians 
of the desks and the musician-chief who directs 
them a link of a nature other than that which is 
cemented by an imperturbable beating of the time. 
In many cases even the rough, literal maintenance 
of the time and of each continuous bar—1, 2, 3, 4; 
1, 2, 3, 4—clashes with the sense and expression. 
There, as elsewhere, the letter killeth the spirit, a 
thing to which I will never subscribe, however 
specious in their hypocritical impartiality may be 
the attacks to which I am exposed. For the works 
of Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, &c., I see less than 
elsewhere what advantage there could be (which, by 
the bye, I shall contest pretty knowingly elsewhere) 
in a conductor trying to go through his work like a 
sort of windmill and to get into a great perspiration 
in order to give warmth to the others. Especially 
where it is a question of understanding and feeling, 
of impressing one’s self with intelligence, of kindling 
hearts with a sort of communion of the beautiful, 
the grand and the true in art and poetry, the suffic- 
iency and the old routine of usual conductors no 
longer suffice and are even contrary to the dignity 
and the sublime liberty of the art. Thus, with all 
due deference to my complaisant critics, I shall hold 
myself on every occasion ulterior to my ‘insuffic- 
iency’ on principle and by conviction, for I will 
never accommodate myself to the réle of a ‘ Profoss’ 
of time, for which my twenty-five years of experience, 
study and sincere passion for art would not at all 
fit me. 

‘‘ Whatever esteem therefore I may profess for many 
of my colleagues, and however gladly I may recog- 
nize the good services they have rendered and con- 
tinue to render to art, I do not think myself on that 
account obliged to follow their example in every 
particular, either in the choice of works to be per- 
formed, or in the manner of conceiving and con- 
ducting them. I think I have already said to you 
that the real task of a conductor, according to my 
opinion, consists in making himself ostensibly quasi- 
useless. We are pilots and not mechanics. Well, 
even if thisidea should meet with still further oppo- 
sition in detail, I could not change it, as I consider it 
just. For the Weimar orchestra its application has 
brought about excellent results, which have been 
commended by some of my very critics of to-day. 
I will therefore continue without discouragement or 
false modesty to serve Art in the best way that I 
understand it, which I hope will be the best. Let 
us then accept the challenge, which is thrown io us 
in the form of an extinguisher, without trouble or 
anxiety and let us persevere, conscious of right and 
of our future. F, Liszt.” 

‘«WeEIMAR, November 5, 1853. 

We hear in 1854 of an opera, ‘‘ Die Nibelungen,” 
by Dorn, of Berlin, which Liszt had in rehearsal, and 

















the name of César Franck crops up for the first time 
in a letter to Escudier, the Parisian publisher. Con- 
sidering that the importance of Franck’s music is just 
beginning to be discovered in France, Liszt’s words 
are indeed prophetic. He says: ‘‘ My dear sir, Mr. 
Franck having written to me for a special introduc- 
tion to you, I have great pleasure in fulfilling his 
request by writing these few lines to you. For 
many years past I have had a favorable opinion of 
Mr. Franck’s talent in composition, through having 
heard his trios (very remarkable, as I think, and very 
superior to other works of the same kind published 
latterly). 

‘His oratorio, ‘Ruth,’ also contains beautiful 
things, and bears the stamp of an elevated and well 
sustained style. If the opera which he wants to 
have performed at the Lyric Theatre answers to 
these antecedents, and to what I expect of Mr. 
Franck, the Lyric Theatre could only congratulate 
itself on its choice, and the best chance of success 
would be assured. Being unable to judge of it at a 
distance, and the score of this opera being unknown 
to me, I confine myself simply to drawing your atten- 
tion to the very real talent of Mr. Franck, at the 
same time recommending him affectionately to your 
kindness. Pray accept, my dear sir, the expression 
of my sincere regard. F. Liszt.” 

‘* WEIMAR, January 28, 1854. 

To be continued.) 





MUSIC, RHYTHM AND MUSCLE. 

N article by Dr. Wilks in the ‘‘ Medical Maga- 
A zine’ pointing out that music is not to be re- 
garded in its origin as a purely spiritual faculty, but 
admits of physiological explanation, has brought out 
an extension of the discussion in ‘‘ Nature” by Prof. 
T. Clifford Allbutt. Some selections follow : 

‘*Dr, Wallace in his well-known discussion of the 
relations of music to the other faculties of man, has 
raised this question, or one closely allied to it. Wal- 
laschek, as quoted by Wilks, says: ‘Rhythm or 
keeping time lies at the very foundation of the musi- 
cal sense. It can be referred to muscular contraction 
and relaxation, the muscular sense being the measure 
of time. Not in the passions, but in muscular action, 
therefore music appears to have its origin.’ My pur- 
pose is to point out that these opinions receive a re- 
markable and beautiful illustration in the history of 
Greek dance and rhythm, so far as these are known. 
We know but little of Greek music in the stricter 
sense of the word, and this perhaps for the very rea- 
son that music was not then separated from choral 
intonation and movement. The strophe and anti- 
strophe of Greek chorus, which terms we usually ap- 
ply to the musical phrases sung during a movement 
are primarily of course not these strains but the evo- 
lutions themselves, the dancing toward the one side 
of the orchestra or the other. Now we know from the 
metrical analysis of Greek dramas and odes what 
these rhythms were, and we can thus probably infer 
the character of the music. By the study of Greek 
rhythms we shall find a method of tracing the genesis 
of music in its most elaborate modern forms from 
dancing in any kind of measure. Wilks notes that 
muscular movement is essentially rhythmical; we 
may go farther and say that all music, even the rush 
of falling water, is rhythmical. 

‘‘The monotony of the recurrence of identical pe- 
riods would soon be felt, and we find accordingly 
that efforts are made by all early people to vary the 
measures. The use of two and four feet would soon 
pall, and was accordingly broken up in Greek drama 
by threefold and more complex metres. ‘This 
threefold form,’ says a recent writer,. ‘finds an 
almost exact counterpart in most of the figures of 
Bach's ‘‘ Wohltemperirtes Klavier,” and the sonata 
has the same form on an extended scale,’ the first 
part and its repetition corresponding with the 
strophe and antistrophe of the Greeks, and the sec- 
ond part with the epode. These parallels and simi- 
larities may be traced much farther, and into elabo- 
rate detail. Soon after the time of Aristoxenus the 
dependence of music on metre, which in its turn is a 
notion of choral movement and but a regulation of 
the rhythms of various muscular movements, gave 
way to the ascendency of accent. Accent and not 
quantity began to form the basis of the rhythm. 

Strict measure thus became less obviously the 
basis of music and poetic rhythm; but, as another 
writer has noted, upon the ruins of the ancient meas- 
ured music arose a new and magnificent art, known 
as ‘plain song,’ or Gregorian music, the rhythmical 
construction of which is based on the natural laws of 
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phrasing. [Compare strophe and antistrophe.| With 
the disuse of plain song arose again the old metrical 
rhythms, but so dissociated from choral evolutions 
that we have forgotten the muscular origin. The 
early modern composers recovered the elaborate 
rhythms once founded on choric phrases, but under 
the name of ‘form,’ and ‘by following the instincts 
of their genius, unconsciously brought about a re- 
vival of the rhythms and forms known to the Greeks, 
developing them by the aid of modern resources 
while adhering to certain definite principles which 
on examination are found to agree with those enunci- 
ated 2,000 years ago by Aristoxenus, of Tarentum.’ 
These were almost directly based, not upon rhetor- 
ical but upon muscular rhythms, The simpler and 
ruder the musical sense the more brief and simple 
bipartite must be the recurrent rhythms, as popular 
tunes tell us daily ; the more relieved and elaborated 
rhythms of Bach and Beethoven need a more sus- 
tained attention and more cultivated apprehension, 
while the rhythms of Wagner are so postponed in 
their resolutions, and so broken in their variety, that 
perhaps few can follow them with any consciousness 
of muscular measure or even of form. 

‘‘Professor Roy has drawn my attention to the 
statement that if a pencil be taken in the right hand, 
a sheet of paper placed below it and the hand thrown 
into a rapid automatic dotting action, as the paper is 
drawn forward the resulting row of dots will be 
found to be a uniform number per second—five or 
seven, I forget which—and thus, for all persons alike, 
there is the basis of rhythm.” 

















THE ENCHANTED CITY. 
An enchanted city set in the sea: 
Dark and dead are its lights and loves ; 
No wind nor song in the streets or groves ; 
Naught remains but the mystery. 


Only the surf and whir of wing, 

Only the light on dome and tower : 

And to tell the world of its ancient power 
Only the tomb of its sleeping King. 


This magic city of pearl and gold 
What was the fate of those who built? 
What was the life, the deed or guilt, 
Can never be known or told. 
GEORGE FREDERICK MUNN. 


THE NIGHT RAIN. 
I awoke in the night and heard 
The long vast whisper of rain; 
The sleeping maples were stirred 
To a monotone of pain ; 
And it fell on my heart like weeping, and I could not sleep again. 


I remembered that I had dreamed 
Of a harvest field tangled with tares; 
And the drip of the dark rain seemed 
A stealthy foot on the stairs ; 


And I thought, it is Death steals up, to catch me unawares. 
J. RUSSELL TAYLOR, in “The Chap Book.” 

OUBTLESS you have followed with interest the 
D controversy about piano touch which appeared 
in the last numbers of THE MusICAL CourRIER. | 
cannot truthfully say that I take sides with Mrs. Sher- 
wood, nor with Mr. Lang, nor with Mr. Apthorp, nor 
yet with Mr. Ben Woolf. I think, for instance, every 
pianist should know the mechanism of his instru- 
ment. Can there be anything more exquisitely fash- 
ioned than a fine, modern piano action? AndI assure 
you that if you ever master the mysteries of a well- 
drawn and original piano scale you will not regret it. 
To play the piano mechanically well is purely a ques- 
tion of well trained muscles. There is more passage 
work (7. ¢., purely automatic motions) required for 
playing the piano than in any other instrument. 
Mental automatism is a prime factor, even when 
memorization of notes is not employed. Therefore 
there is no particular reason why a pianist should not 
investigate the make-up of the piano. To take a 
purely negative side of the case, such knowledge can 
surely do his playing little harm. 

* . * 

As to the caressing touch, I think Dr. William 
Mason wrote first about it. Anyone who has sensi- 
tive, mobile fingers can get the effect. Dr. Mason’s 
slide touch is a modification of it. But after the ini- 
tial pressure nothing can modify the tone. There 
Mr. Woolf is correct. However, in the question of 
attack lies, that is, to me, the whole individuality of 
piano playing. Mr. Woolf speaks of the ridiculous- 
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the quality of a tone once struck. He is right, it is 
force wasted, as the days of the ‘‘ Bebung” have 
vanished. But the attack! Do not attacks vary phy- 
sically and psychically? Why is it when Joseffy 
strikes a chord it differs in quality, color, from the 
sate chord struck by Paderewski. An’ I'll swear 
you that it does. Don’t talk to me about the hand 
weight, finger thickness, &c. It is the soul of the 
man who speaks, and while I will admit with Mr. 
Woolf that the piano is the most unresponsive of all 
instruments, yet, why is it, I ask him, the most re- 
sponsive, more so than the violin or organ, in giving 
one a glimpse of the unexplored territory of a man’s 
soul? Shallow tone it has, none shallower, unless 
the xylophone be not excluded, but, as wax of the 
etcher, no musical medium so immediately responds 
to the touch of man. Mayhap in its loquacious re- 
sponsiveness lies its weakness. 


* 


* * 


I remember reading some years ago—many years, 
it seems—an article by Mr. Apthorp, in ‘‘ Dwight’s 
Journal of Music” (?), in which he unmasked the piano 
as a fraud, an instrument without a real tone, at best 
a ‘‘diminuendo” tone, and generally demolished my 
piano ideals. He also called a pianist an illusionist, 
a juggler, who with his accents, pedaling, &c., 
cajoled one’s ear into believing that he heard a sus- 
tained, a genuine legato tone. I admit all this, but 
how is it that a great pianist seems (remember I only 
say ‘‘seems”) greater than his instrument? How can he 
extort music from such a mere mass of wire and wood? 
I don’t know, nor does Mr. Apthorp nor Mr. Woolf 
It is all very well to talk about tremendous musical 
temperaments, which if they played only on the top 
of a table would, like Chopin, make music. No, no; 
the fact remains that a great pianist (for I believe 
nothing was said about mediocre pianists in all this 
talk) does produce effects analogous to a sostenuto, to 
even a distinct caress. Of course they do it when 
they touch the keys; but who dares to analyze the 
varieties of touch—what important, all necessary a 
factor personal magnetism plays in this contact which 
sets a keyboard, wires and your own nerves a-thrilling ? 
There is a determined effort nowadays among the 
more progressive of our teachers to investigate this 
side of piano playing. A good touch is born, can 
never be made; but a bad touch can be modified and 
rendered almost agreeable. I can’t for the life of me 
see why there should be any question of altering the 
quality after a key is once struck, The mechan- 
ism of the piano tells its own story very plainly in 
this respect. Butin the attack, emotional as well as 
mechanical (for there is an emotional attack), lies the 
secret of the philosopher's stone of piano playing. I 
have not here attempted particularly to follow ad 
seriatim the arguments employed in the late contro- 
versy, but rather wish, in a general sort of way, to 
defend a favorite instrument from the impugnment 
of being purely a mechanical one. It is only me- 
chanical when the man or woman who sits before its 
keyboard is mechanical. The heights and depth of 
music may be explored in its feeble tinkling tones, all 
nuances of tone can be given, even the impossible may 
be accomplished, for orchestal color may be hinted 
It is a noble, sonorous instrument in the hands 


at. 
of some. Let us listen to them and never mind the 
‘* faddists.”” 
* > * 
Although I sincerely wish that such indefatig- 


able students of touch, as Dr. Mason, William H. 
Sherwood, Albert Parsons, E. M. Bowman, A. K. 
Virgil would take this very side of the subject up and 
dilate upon it. Orif Joseffy could only be made to 
talk (as he does not care to play), what would we 
all learn ! 


* 
* a 


A Gloucestershire professor of music sends me the 
following story as one of fact within his own recent 
experience: ‘‘A lady calls upon a teacher of the 
piano with reference to some lessons considered desir- 
able for her son, a boy of fifteen. The professor 
mentions, as his fee for twelve lessons, a sum under 
£2; whereupon the lady, looking much astonished, 
exclaims: ‘ Ye are rather dearinthese parts, I could 
get the lad taught in Glasgae for 74d. a lesson!’” 
No business was done, not even a saxpence going 
bang. . 


* ~ 


The ‘‘ Times” also contained this funny bit: 

The New York critic, Mr. Krehbiel, had, it would seem, 
the temerity to find fault with the chorus at his festival ; 
so we find among the ‘‘head lines” in the Cincinnati 
‘‘ Commercial Gazette” for the following day one very sig- 
nificant one: ‘‘ Knives out for Krehbiel.” We have not yet 





néss of a tremolo of a single finger in order to modify 
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heard of any accident happening to Mr. Krehbiel, but we 
tremble for his safety. Let us hope, however, that the 
writer’s sanguinary expression is to be be interpreted in a 
t would appear that Cincinnati 


purely Pickwickian sense, 
At least this is 


is as famous for its music as for its pigs. 
what our critic tells us: 
And why should not the Queen of the West participate 
usic of the spheres, when she herself stands on 
r-topping pinnacle of this mundane atom of the uni- 
from which she sends her musical messengers ath- 
land? Her people feel the dint of music, and 
ubilee of the art is on, they feel a mounting 


verse 
wart the 


when such a 


pride as well, despite the humility of their motives in giving 


art in its simplicity an impetus. So the city is stirred from 
minaret to moat, and the heritage of divinity they know is 
theirs, even though its enjoyment is but transitory.” 


x 
* + 


This from the London ‘‘ Musical Times” probably 
‘La Navarraise ” or else Bruneau’s 
It is called : 


alludes to either ‘ 


‘*L’Attaque du Moulin” or both. 


AND MUSKETRY. 


let the sounds of music 
wrote Shakespeare long ago ; 
have christened “ arquebusic,”’ 


modern hearers know 


light 
uns that 


jute and the feeble flute; 


loubtedly done 


y're meekly mute 


1en through t 


ty-one 


se, when comes 


Itisan age of inversion. Everybody is trying to 
invert thought and art, and Oscar Wilde manufac- 
epigram by turning it topsy-turvy, ‘‘Soix- 
ante-neuf” fashion. In especially piano 
music, it is becoming prevalent, and we listen to 
Brahms’ upsetting of Weber's rondo in C (‘‘ Mouve- 
ment Perpétuel”) with terrified, even embarrassed 
admiration. The latest addition to this, left-hand on 
top, literature is Leopold Godowsky’s very clever 
version of the famous Gsharp minor etude of Chopin, 
the immortal one in double thirds. There is unques- 
tionably a paucity of double note studies for the left 
that Moszkowski strengthened 
Mr. Godowsky, being such an 


tures an 
music, 


hand, so much so 
Czerny’s toccata in C, 
excellent pianist and artist, naturally would not toy 
recklessly with the Chopin harmonies. As a curios- 
ity it is worthy of study and cannot fail to be of ad- 
vantage to the weaker fingers of the weaker hand. 
that it repay one cesthetically I will not 
vouch. Joseffy deviled up the D flat valse of Chopin, 
and his tremendously difficult version of the G flat 
study (in op. 10) is certainly wonderfully well done. 
Then there is that study in double sixths in B flat 
minor by Bendel which will work wonders with in- 
tractable fingers. Mr. Godowsky’s study is, how- 
ever, unique. If you wish to give your left hand work 
there is Brahms’ arrangement of Bach's violin cha- 
[ play it with both hands, and with the su- 
preme satisfaction of knowing that it sounds better 
so than if I essayed it with the left hand alone. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Zangwill was asked the other day if he werea 
writer of comedy or a writer of tragedy. 

‘Is not that a little unfair,” he said, ‘‘ to any Zang- 
will Society which may be started after my death? 
leave them nothing to discuss. But any- 
The other day I was 
I replied that I 
It seems to me 
On the 
Victor 


But will 


conne 


You would 
way I object to being labeled. 
asked to write another Jewish story. 
would not be shut up in the Ghetto. 
that we in England specialize too much. 
the Continent a man may be good all round. 
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Hugo, Goethe, Wagner—with whom I don’t mean to 
compare myself for an instant—none of them con- 
fined themselves to a single medium. I have many 
things to say, and I prefer to cast each in the form 
to which it is best suited. For example, I told you I 
am fond of psychology. Now, in my opinion, philos- 
ophy has suffered because philosophers as a rule have 
cultivated neither literature nor humor. I believe 
that any system of philosophy could be put into 
twenty brightly written pages—if one had the gift of 
literature ; and I should like to make the attempt. 
Then again, 1 have a volume of poems coming out 
shortly. I have had excellent offers to deliver a lec- 
ture in various parts of the country. At the present 
moment I am seriously thinking of the drama, as 
more than one manager has asked me for a play. 
And don’t be surprised if you shortly see my name 
appended to the libretto of a comic opera. So you 
see it is rather hard to label me at present.” 


* 
* * 


In one of Boston’s suburban cities the church or- 
ganist was called before the music committee for 
reprimand. 

‘*We don’t doubt,” said the spokesman, ‘‘ that you 
know your business and can handle an organ; but to 
tell the truth we think—have thought for some time 
along back—that your pieces are too much like the 
opéry (with the accent on the second syllable), and 
seems to us the house of the Lord ain't exactly the 
place for opéry music.” 

‘‘Do you mean that my selections are too oper- 
atic?” asked the amazed organist. 

‘‘Well, yes, that’s about it. Now, for example, 
that solo Miss —— sang last Sunday morning—way 
up, then way down—that’'s the kind of music we ob- 
ject to in the house of the Lord.” . 

‘‘Last Sunday! Miss ——’s solo!” answered the 
organist, thinking back. ‘‘But, my dear sirs, that 
was ‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth.’” 

‘‘Well, we don’t know anything about that, but 
what we'd like is some good hymntunes. A good 
rousing opening piece like ‘Hold the Fort’ we don't 
object to; but the opéry music, as we said before, 
we don’t feel satisfied with it.” 

And this within 5 miles of cultured, musical Boston! 


* 
x * 


The most ingenious musical instrument in the 
world has been invented by Reuben Raggs, of Wau- 
kesha, Wis. It is a water flute. Mr. Raggs has a 
large pickerel in his barn which has learned to play 
the instrument. The flute is placed upon the surface 
of the water and the fish seizes it; and by corking its 
gills cause a bubbling sound in C flat. 

” */ ” 

Here is another musical invention: E. M. and S. H. 
Nichols have invented a novel musical instrument, 
which they call a Chimeano. It is made of toned 
bells, pistols, cannon, drums and other contrivances, 
and will make many imitations as well as fine music. 
The inventors have applied for a patent, and are 
negotiating with the proprietor of a leading circus to 
build a Chimeano on a chariot and exhibit it. 

* ~! * 

How delighted I am that THE MusICAL CouRIER 
has been rapping at those sickening, slimy, slobber- 
ing, slinking, sneaking psalm tunes one hears in so 
many churches. Mr. B. J. Lang, of Boston, was so 
delighted at the stand we have taken that he has sent 
the following to THE MUSICAL CouRIER: ‘‘Good for 
you! I wish that,your reply in ‘A Pious Protest’ in 
your issue of August 8 might have been in big type and 
read if possible by all civilized creation.” Mr. Lang, 
too, has been a sufferer. 

* " 

‘‘Few people would believe,” said Dr. Gustav 
Dottsman, of Berlin, ‘‘that a mosquito and a human 
being sing in very much the same way. The popu- 
lar theory is that flying insects make their humming 
noise by beating the air with their wings; the noise, 
however, is made very differently. Instead of hav- 
ing only one windpipe, most insects have as many as 
a dozen, arranged in arow on each side of their body. 
When they work their wings in flying the air is made 
to flow vigorously in and out of these pipes, the out- 
let of each being furnished with a vibrating valve, 
just as an accordion is fixed, 

‘‘The music of a mosquito is not, you see, produced 
by a single instrument, but by an orchestra of, say, 
two dozen of the same kind. The singing apparatus 
of a human being is fixed on the same principle. On 
the top of the windpipe there are two vibrating 
plates, called vocal chords, which by their move- 





ments give rise to the notes of singing. It is these 
two vibrating plates, exquisitely organized in the 
first place, and got completely under control by a 
long process of education, that enable some of our 


prima donnas to obtain $1,000 a night.” 
* 
* * 


Someone on London ‘‘ Punch” does not like ‘‘ The 
Yellow Book.” Read this jingle, but at the same 
time do not fail to get the second number of ‘‘ The 
Yellow Book.” It is one of the few things out of Eng- 
land that are clever and entertaining : 


Take a lot of black triangles, some amorphous blobs of red ; 

Just a sprinkle of queer spangles, an ill-drawn Medusa head ; 

Some red locks in Gorgon tangles, and a scarlet sunshade, spread : 

Take a“ portiére” quaint and spotty, take a turn-up nose or two; 

The loose lips of one “ gone dotty,”’ a cheese cutter chin, askew ; 

Pose like that of front row “ Tottie,” hat as worn by “Coster Loo.” 

Take an hour glass waist, in section, shoulders hunched up camel- 
wise ; 

Give a look of introspection (or a squint) to two black eyes ; 

Or a glance of quaint dejection, or a glare of wild surprise ; 

Slab and slob them all together with a background of sheer sludge 

(Like a slum in foggy weather), and this blend of scrawl and 
smudge 

Vend as Art—in highest feather! 
blether.—FUDGE ! ! 


Dupes in praise will blare and 








F course Rubinstein will not come to America, 
We predicted so some time ago, and now Mr. 
Abbey says: ‘‘ We have been in negotiation with 
Rubinstein this summer, just as we were two years 
ago, and it looked for a while as though we had suc- 
ceded in persuading him to come, but at the last mo- 
ment he backed out. He hates the sea, and is a very 
bad sailor. We had even agreed on satisfactory 
financial terms, and had offered, as an extra induce- 
ment, to present one of his religious operas. But he 
withdrew at the last moment. One of his reasons for 
not coming here is that he does not wish to play any 
more for money. He is by no means a wealthy man, 
but he has announced that in the future he will play 
only for charity.” 





* L’Attagque du Moulin.”—The detailed accounts 
received from London of the performance there of Bru- 
neau’s ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin” are remarkably consonant 
in praise. The sober ‘‘Athen#um”" makes this strong 
statement: ‘ It is too late in the season for any new opera 
to be worked up into a popular success ; but this can afford 
to wait, for, putting Wagner aside, nothing in the way of 
lyric drama so forcible and poetical in its dramatic foun- 
dation, so strong in characterization, and so beautiful and 
original in the music, has been produced for many years, 
save Gounod's ‘ Faust’ and Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’” According 
to the London‘ Truth:” ‘‘ M. Bruneau utilizes the leit- 
motif in the purely Wagnerian spirit, which, it need hardly 
be said, is very different from the Massenet, Bemberg and 
Cowenesque idea of dragging in a phrase absolutely un- 
changed. The word‘ metamorphosed,’ invented by an ad- 
mirer of Liszt, is a wretchedly ugly one, but, for want of a 
better, it must stand to describe the changes which the 
representative themes are subjected to by M. Bruneau.” 
The difference, for instance, between the mill song in the 
happy, early scene and the same song after war has devas- 
tated the village ‘‘ is as between a canary in full song and 
a bird which is moulting, and I know not how better to de- 
scribe it.”—‘t Evening Post.” 

English Provincialism. — Readers of musical 
literature have long been familiar with the provincial tone 
and spirit of many of the English historians and critics. 
Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary,” with allits merits, is a monument 
of that provincialism which measures the importance of 
composers and performers by their relationship to London. 
Another striking illustration is to be found in Rockstro’s 
‘* History of Music,” in which Mendelssohn, beloved of the 
English, their Queen and her consort, has nineteen pages 
devoted to him ; Hiindel, sixteen and a half; Bach, eight, 
and Beethoven, five. It would be easy to add to the exam- 
ples ; but these will suffice the present purpose. A new 
and unexpected illustration pops up in Mr. Fuller Mait- 
land’s new book on ‘‘ Masters of German Music,” which de- 
serves to be quoted because of its singular naiveté. Speak- 
ing of Brahms’ ‘‘ Academic” overture, Mr. Maitland says: 
‘* After a pause the bassoon enters with intensely comic 
effect with the theme of what is known as the ‘ Fuchslied,’ 
or freshmen’s song ; the point of the joke, the quality of 
tone of the instrument chosen, falls a little flat with 
English audiences, as, since its first appearance in the 
‘ Sorcerer’s Song,’ the bassoon jest has been drawn upon 
for asafe laugh in any comic opera when the wit of the 
dialogue has run a little thin.” So Sullivan is the original 
discoverer of the capacity of the bassoon for comical ex- 
pression! Let it be recorded ; but, shades of Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven, what is the discovery of Sullivan com- 
pared to the discovery of Maitland? Have the clowns in 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” danced all these years in 
vain, and the bassoon’s antics in the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony” 
escaped the notice of the ‘‘ Thunderer’s” critic? It seems 
even so.—"‘ Tribune.” 














THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES. 





BAYREU1 H, July 23, 1894. 
HEN the train from Neuenmarkt to Bay- 
reuth last Wednesday evening started only twenty 
minutes behind time, and in the short space of one hour 
even managed to make up fully ten minutes of the original 
belatedness, I knew instinctively that great changes must 
have come over the K. Bayr. Staatsbahn. Formerly from 
an hour and a half to two hours behind schedule time was 
the usual and mournfully accepted fate of all travelers to 
Bayreuth, but now mous avons changé tout cela and many 
other things. The principal change, which may gradually 
also have worked the great improvement in the Bavarian 
railroad, is the fact that the Bayreuth festivals have be- 
come absolutely international affairs, in fact so much so 
that the purely German element in them is very close upon 
effacing itself completely. That this change is one in 
accordance with the ideas, intentions or wishes of Richard 
Wagner when he projected his Bayreuth scheme, I venture 
to deny ; for myself, however, I do not as much bewail it 
as my German con/réres are doing, and I also do not share 
their agony over the fact that some of the principal parts 
of this summer's performances have been intrusted to 
‘‘ foreign,” that is to non-German artists. 

For the latter agony I possess too little chauvinism and 
to feel the former I am too cosmopolitan. Moreover, I be- 
lieve in the truism that art has no special country limits, 
and I prefer an ideal ‘‘ Elsa” if she be sung by a Hindoo- 
stan or Afghanistan lady to a vulgar one represented by a 
German or any other nationality of woman. I cannot 
therefore share in the great many reproaches about inter- 
national predilections that I hear showered here upon 
Mme. Cosima on all sides, just as little as I can take um- 
and English signs, bulletin 
boards and restaurant affiches whick have been put up for 
the benefit of the non-German speaking visitors. Might 
those German faultfinders only think for one moment that 
if it were not for these very foreigners, who come here 
and unbegrudingly pay their golden 20 mark pieces to hear 
a Bayreuth performance, there would probably very soon 
be no more Bayreuth performances at all, for certainly the 
German element that pays such price of admission is 
growing smaller and smaller from year to year. If 
nevertheless I cannot help feeling some slight disappoint- 
ment overthe overwhelming share which foreigners this 
year are playing in the originally German artistic under- 
taking, it is, first, because 1 feel some shame over my own 
native land, which seems to be losing interest in Bayreuth, 
and, secondly, because the old Gemuthlichkeit has van- 
ished and possibly gone forever from Bayreuth. 

It is true I meta good many old friends from the United 
States, which did my heart good, but, on the other hand, I 
missed very many of the old guard that used to make Bay- 
reuth what it was tome in the 80's, the meeting place of 
progressive German musicians. In the language of the im- 
mortal old professor ‘‘ I saw many who were not there.” 
With them some of the old spirit seems to have fled also, 
and if I state to you that after the first ‘‘ Parsifal”” perform- 
ance the town at 1l rp. M. was as dead as a doornail, all 
those who have been former visitors here will readily un- 
derstand that, with the building of a new telegraph office 
on the very spot of the sacred old Angermann Anezfe, a 
new time and a different spirit has crept over the city of 
Bayreuth. 

But now to the performances. The first one, on Thurs- 
day, the 19th inst., was of course dedicated to ‘‘ Parsifal,” 
the cornerstone of the Bayreuth festival scheme. It is not 
necessary for me to go into details again about Wagner's 
swan song. This has been done time and time again in the 
columns of THE MusicaL Courter, and even the close re- 
lationship between ‘ Parsifal” and ‘* Lohengrin,” which 
only this year, on account of the first performance here of 
the latter work, is being pointed out and treated like a new 
discovery by the German critics, has been in detailed 
fashion dealt with by us in former articles. 

The return to greater simplicity by Wagner in his last 
work has also been dwelt upon, and though I personally 
have never deemed ‘ Parsifal” the greatest or most im- 
portant work of Wagner, I yet never failed to acknowl- 
edge the deeply religious impression it is bound to create 
even upon non-believers in the Christian faith, and the 


brage at the new French 





THE MU 


sincerity of purpose as well as the sublimity of thought in 
the creation of a personage at once so guileless and pure 
that his very innocence and the pity that springs from it 
enable him to know everything and work salvation. If the 
figure of ‘* Parsifal” is without doubt the most sublime one 
which Wagner created, the personage of ‘‘ Kundry” is 
perhaps the most wonderful one. Once in speaking with 
Anton Rubinstein about Richard Wagner (a tender and 
carefully to be approached subject with him) the great 
pianist-eomposer confided to me that he envied Wagner 
nothing but the creating of this one character of ‘‘ Kun- 
dry,” which he considered the most astounding product of 
Wagner's imagination. I do not quite agree with Rubin- 
stein as to his estimate of Wagner and his works; but my 
admiration for the part of ‘‘ Kundry” grows with every 
new representation of the part I hear. In point of ‘‘ Kun- 
dry” representation, however, the first festival perform- 
ance of the present cycle was the most wonderful one I 
I have heard Materna repeatedly 
I also 


have yet witnessed. 
when she was good, bad and indifferent in the part. 
heard Mailhac and Malten several times, but all three of 
them could not begin tocompare with Rosa Sucher, who 
this year was the absolutely incomparable ‘‘ Kundry.” 
Formerly I thought—and up to this ** Parsifal” representa- 
tion I believe I am still correct in thinking—Rosa Sucher’s 
‘* Isolde” the greatest female musico-dramatic impersona- 
tion I know of. Now, however, I have changed my mind. 
Her ‘‘ Kundry” is a still greater part, in that in it she iseven 
more versatile, more devilishly passionate and at the same 
time more touchingly tender. Her flower garden scene, 
acting and singing, was beyond compare the best I ever 
heard, and the contrition and religious devotion, as ex- 
pressed in the third act mute Mary Magdalen scene and the 
foot washing of ‘‘ Parsifal,” was as touching as it was 
beautiful and picturesque. 

The personifier of ‘‘ Parsifal” was at once a disagreeable 
and an agreeable disappointment. The former was not his 
fault. Van Dyck had been advertised and was surely ex- 
pected to sing, but influenza took hold of him two days prior 
to the performances and he had toabdicate in favor of Willy 
Birrenkoven. The audience at this sudden change of cast 
was anything but pleased and | am told that two persons 
even went so far as to reclaim their admission fee. I am 
also sorry to have to state that they were two American 
ladies. Herr von Gross is said to have remonstrated with 
them and to have asked them whether they had come to 
Bayreuth to hear ‘‘ Parsifal’’ or Van Dyck. They insisted 
that they had come for the latter purpose. If this be true 
they certainly deserve to have been disappointed. The 
audience who had stayed, however, were most agreeably 
disappointed for Birrenkoven, who took the part of ‘* Par- 
sifal,” was in no wise inferior and, to the general surprise, 
in some moments even superior to Van Dyck. He has 
not the ideal beauty of figure and face that distinguish the 
Flemish tenor from Vienna, but our Rhenish tenor from 
Hamburg owns a far more sonorous and a fresher voice and 
he acts the part with equal simplicity, truthfulness and sin- 
cerity in the first two acts and with equal dignity and im- 
portance in the last act. He is certainly deserving of 
great and unstinted praise, and such he received from all 
connoisseurs present. 

Grengg’s ‘‘ Gurnemanz” is as well and favorably known 
as Plank’s ‘‘ Klingsor,” and of the former it may even be 
said that he has still improved upon his impersonation of 
two years ago. Fenton, a very young tenor from Diissel- 
dorf with a most promising voice, sang the few exclama- 
tions of ‘‘ Titurel” in most pleasing style, and Reichmann 
was again the ‘‘ Amfortas.” He owes it to the fact that 
Scheidemantel wanted 17,000 marks, and besides forbade 
all interference with his ideas of the réle on the part of 
Mme. Wagner. That settled Scheidemantel. Handsome 
baritone Reichmann, however, should in gratitude have 
sung a trifle less off the key than he did nearly all through 
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the evening. His voice, however, though a bit weak, is 
still as mellow and sweet in quality as ever. 

The minor parts of the first ‘‘ Knights of the Grail” and 
“* Knappen” were in good hands, and above all the solo 
flower girls, among them Misses de Ahna, Deppe and Mul- 
der, were excellent. The chorus of flower girls, which old 
man Porges, of Munich, had, as usual, drilled very well, 
went admirably, and so did the choruses in the holy sup- 
per scenes, which Kniese had prepared. 

The performance as a whole was of course under Levi's 
direction, and barring a mere trifle of indecision in the 
opening of the Vorspiel, where also the woodwind was 
not quite in tune, yet the orchestral performance was like 
the entire performance, one of the very best and most in- 
spiring ones of ‘‘ Parsifal” I have ever heard. 


* * * 


Two ideas that suggested themselves to me during the 
above described performance are, first, the juxtaposition in 
the plots of ‘‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Lohengrin,” in the latter of 
which salvation depends upon the non-demanding of a 
question, while the former calls for a question on the part 
am not aware that anybody has 


of the ‘‘ guilelessfool.” I 
as yet called attention to this heterogeneousness in the two 
subjects so nearly related to each other. The second ob- 
servation may bea less new one, but I have never yet seen 
an answer toit. It concerns the question of where do the 
women come in in the second precincts of the Holy Grail. 
If ‘‘ Lohengrin ” is ‘‘ Parsifal’s ” son, as he declares himself 
to be in the third act of that opera, where is his mother? 
Besides there are a lot of children marched on and off the 
stage in the cathedral scene of ‘‘ Parsifal.” Where do they 
Where are their mothers? Are the Knights 
I confess I don’t know. 


come from ? 
of the Holy Grail their fathers? 
* & 

I was a boy of about thirteen years of age when for the 
first time in my life I heard ‘*‘ Lohengrin.” The impression 
upon me was the deepest and most lasting one I ever re- 
ceived. When I came home from the opera house of my 
native city I could utter but this one idea, ‘‘* Lohengrin’ 
is a divine inspiration,” and so intense was my exaltation 
that, coupled with that expression, which to my parents’ 
pious minds reeked of blasphemy, they thought I had 
gone daft, and for a long while thereafter the theatre was 
Twenty-five years and more 
Wagner's has 


for me a forbidden paradise. 
have passed since that memorable day. 
long since become ‘‘ the music of the present,” and ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin” is to-day and has been for years the most popular 
opera of the entire world. So often have I heard it, that, 
although its poetry has never actually ceased to carry me 
away, the monotony of the eternal four-fourths rhythm, 
which is the only great and palpable fault in the musical 
structure of the work, has sometimes bored me, and to be 
entirely candid, I must own up to the fact that for some 
time I had lost all interest in ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Imagine 
therefore my surprise when last Friday night at Bayreuth, 
‘‘Lohengrin ” appeared to me anew with a magic power of 
beauty, with an ideality of enjoyment such as I had not 
dreamed of ever again deriving fromit. I did not really 
care so much forthe fact about which war had been rag- 
ing between Bayreuth and Munich, viz., the historically 
correct costuming and mounting of the opera. 

‘‘ Lohengrin’s ” tale is a legend and must ever remain so 
whether you give the Brabantese warriors helmets, shields, 
banners and swords of the times of Henry the Fowler, or 
whether they carry the accoutrements of two or three cen- 
turies later. Wagner certainly knew what he was about 
when he permitted the anachronisms of the hitherto preva- 
lentstaging, for, say what you may, these latter looked hand- 


, 


somer and more imposing than the historically correct ones. 
But the reconstruction of ‘‘ Lohengrin” as given in its 
completeness at Bayreuth is so full of genuine and charac- 
teristic folk-life, there are so many places of unheard of 
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beauty in it that had hitherto been mercilessly cut out by 
the 
sunken orchestra, not overwhelmed by it, plays such an 


important part that for the first time you become aware of | 


the fact that ‘‘ Lohengrin ” is alsoa music-drama and not an 
opera in the former time style. ‘‘ The author of this work does 
not want to shine through the effect of some single musi- 
cal numbers, but he wants to see his music used as the 
highest means of expression for what he intended to con- 
vey, adrama.” These or similar ones are Richa:d Wagner's 


own words, and to have lived up to them is the real and | 


greatest artistic merit of Cosima Wagner. I am nota be- 
liever in the fact promulgated by so many that she is the 
bearer of the master's traditions, certainly not as far as 
‘ Lohengrin” is concerned, for at the time of his marriage 
with her Wagner was already too tired of ‘‘ Lohengrin” to 
make it a special subject of discussion, and later on he 
probably did 


leath should or would ever feel herself called upon 


not foresee that Cosima through Wagner's 
earlier 
to produce the work under her own supervision. 

What, however, 
that by her own intuitions, study and love for her hus- 


Iam willing and glad to acknowledge is 


band's works, and above all through her artistic tempera- 


ment and dramatic insight, she has developed into the 


greatest stage manayer the world has yet seen, outside, 
possibly, of Richard Wagner himself. Such life as the 
choral masses displayed last Friday night during the excit- 
ing scene of the swan’s arrival and after the combat between 
‘* Lohengrin” and ** Telramund,” the fine finale of the first 
act ; then again and especially in the usually awkward scene 

f the 


of the ‘** Elsa,’ 


‘* Telra- 


when 
throu 


before the cathedral 


masses 


‘King " and *‘ Lohengrin” are shocked gh 


grand 


ant 


the 


mund’s” appeal; such absolutely imposing 


third act 


I 
i 
T 


moving of forces as open the second half of 
have never before been seen on any stage outside of Bay- 
reuth, and not even here before this first ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
representation. This was certainly the nearest approach 
to a fulfillment of the functions of a chorus such as the old 
Greeks understood them. It was glorious, and the praise 
for it belongs entirely and absolutely to Cosima Wagner. 

Withal this the chorus was musically also beyond any- 
thing of the sort I ever heard, and thus formed in its en- 
tirety so powerful an element of the dramatis persona 
that its real significance and importance was perhaps for 
the first time absolutely revealed. 

As far as the principals are concerned the palm belongs 
to our own most charming and most lovely Nordica. Her 
‘ Elsa” was as near ideality as any human impersonation 
of the * 
imagined. 
type of a rare flower, innocent and wrongfully accused. 
Her beauty is of that style which must appeal to all that is 
noble and in a man’s breast. Her prayer in 
the first act was so touching and her whole behavior toward 


dreamy maiden" (traumseelige Madchen) can be 
In looks and in action she was the personified 
chivalrous 


her accuser so pure and so naif that it 
And again how womanly she 


the king and 
brought tears to many eyes. 
was in the bridal and in the love scene, how intensely 
sorrowful and heartbroken did she appear in the last scene ! 
No German ‘‘ Elsa” I ever saw could in any way, shape or 
manner be compared to Nordica as far as the dramatic 
this 
The pronunciation of a 


conception and reproduction of most essentially 
German character is concerned. 
language not her own was absolutely flawless and each 
syllable was clearly comprehensible. That, too, I have 
never witnessed in a German ‘ Elsa,” for she would hardly 
think of bestowing the same minute care upon the pronun- 
ciation and clear enunciation of each word and syllable 
that Mme. 
‘* You can teach a parrot to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, but 
you cannot teach him to pray,” I can only retaliate by 
answering that and act, in 
impersonate ardle such as Nordica did with the part of 


Nordica did. If someone, however, says that 


you cannot sing one word 
** Elsa” without having made that part a part of yourself, 
a part that you feel and live through, and that you must 
have comprehended in the most intelligent fashion before 
you could reproduce it in the most intelligent fashion. 
Vocally, too, though ‘‘ Elsa” is a most difficult réle, 
Lillian Nordica was beyond compare the finest and most 
cultured singer of the cast. The beauty and sweetness of 
her vocal organ stood her in good stead; her intonation 
was always as pure and flawless as that of a fine flute, her 
technic is superb and her musical phrasing delightful and 
artistic to a degree. Altogether the American colony as 
well as the Wagner family and coterie were absolutely cor- 
rect when they pronounced Mme. Nordica’s ‘‘ Elsa” the 
most ideal and enjoyable feature of the first ‘‘ Lohengrin ” 
performance at Bayreuth. Cosima Wagner herself was so 
enchanted that she sent to our beautiful countrywoman the 
next morning a lace and tortoise shell fan of exceeding 
finesse of material and workmanship, and of course of 
great value, the present gccompanied by a card bearing 
‘‘ As a small token cf thanks for a grand per- 
The name of ** Elsa” is interwoven in the lace 


the legend 
formance.” 
fabric, but it will remain interwoven still more lastingly 
and forever in the history of the Bayreuth festival per- 
formances. 

A great uncertainty seemed to hover over the fate of the 
first creator of the title rdle at Bayreuth. When Van 
Dyck could not sing ‘ Parsifal” it was thought that he 


blue pencil, and above all the chorus, aided by the | 


| morning, and so he could not sing. 


| made the performance possible. 





surely would sing ‘‘ Lohengrin" the following day, as his 
indisposition was at first given out to bea light one. How- 
ever, on Thursday night those initiated already knew that 
Van Dyck would be unable to sing. Gruening was to be 
his remplacant, but it turned out that Gruening had an 
ulceration of a tooth, which was to be lanced that very 
Birrenkoven was out 
of the question, as he could not possibly be expected to 
sing two such difficult and exacting parts as ‘*‘ Parsifal” 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin” on two successive days. Actually in 
the eleventh hour—viz., at 11 a. M. on Friday—the young 
Carlsruhe tenor, Gerhiuser, who only two days previous 
had risen from a sick bed, jumped into the breach and 
The audience had no 
cause to regret the substitution, as Gerhiuser, who has 
sung ‘‘ Lohengrin” several times under Felix Mottl, ac- 
quitted himself of his task ina most pleasing and satisfying 
manner, and this wethout having had a single rehearsal 
at Bayreuth. In looks he was as handsomeand déstingué 
as his fair partner, and altogether no lovelier pair was ever 
seen on the stage. He sang with great taste and fine 
musical instinct, and 
siderably during the earlier portions of the opera he man- 
aged to hold out and even gain a final climax in the last 


albeit he had to save himself con- 


scenes, especially the narration of his mission. His voice 
is not very heavy or grand, but it is most sympathetic and 
well trained. He played ‘‘ Lohengrin” without a beard, 
and like the youthful hero of about twenty-two, as which 
I first saw him, represented by Van Dyck in ‘Paris three 
years ago. If my musical memory serves me right that 
Paris impersonation by Van Dyck was in no way—either 
histrionically or vocally—much superior to the one Herr 
Gerhiiuser gave at Bayreuth. 

‘* Poporice of Pesth” was satisfactory, but not specially 
remarkable, as ‘‘ Telramund,” and Miss Brema of London, 
who in the first act seemed most disappointing through her 
listlessness, in the second and third acts greatly redeemed 
herself and helped to make the performance what it was— 
one of the most ideal and perfect ones of any opera I ever 
witnessed. ‘*Ortrud’s” costume in the first act may have 
been historically correct, but in it the wearer looked like a 
Bohemian cook who had donned the morning gown of her 
absent mistress. 

The orchestra, barring some trumpet mishaps, was superb 
from beginning to the end, and you have no idea how 
much the sunken and covered orchestra helps singers and 
heightens the total effect. The A/ang in the forte and 
fortissimo episodes seemed a new and ennobled one, and 
though absolutely grand never became obstreperous or 
Wagner knew well enough what he 
and don’t you 


drowned the singers. 
was about even when he scored for brass— 
forget it! 

Mottl conducted ‘‘ Lohengrin” con and with 
the utmost understanding, precision and verve; only the 
Vorspiel was taken much to, and the procession to the 
cathedral a trifle too slowly, according to my own and also 


amore, 


most other people’s idea. Levi as well as Strauss, however, 
were of different opinion, and explained to me that Mottl’'s 
long breath allowed him to take such rare /argo tempi 
which the others could not sustain. Well, I like broad 
tempi myself, but I don’t want them carried to such a 
breadth that you are in danger to lose the sense of rhythm 
and the melodic thread of the composition. 
ee oe 

The Wahnfried reception day has been changed from the 
formerly usual Tuesday to the newly established Saturday. 
Another and very good change was that invitations were 
sent out by Mrs. Wagner by card, and thus the former 
creeping in of elements that had no business there and the 
consequent overcrowding of the three rooms used for the 
reception were avoided. As it was there must have been 
about 150 more or less prominent people present, among 
them many Americans who had been honored with an 
invitation, and yet the spacious apartments were not over- 
The champagne cup, which Mrs. Wagner had 
The music consisted of a 


burdened. 
brewed herself, was very good. 
C minor toccata by Bach for four hands, played by Kniese 
and somebody else whose name I don’t remember. Then 
Rosa Sucher sang the five Wagner Lieder, which Mottl 
accompanied, and lastly Anton Foerster, a young Austrian 
pianist and pupil of Prof. Martin Krause of Leipsic, sat 
down to the Steinway grand piano and played most sweep- 
ingly, brilliantly, and with perfect technic the Liszt 
‘* Napoli” tarantelle and an etude in F minor by the same 
composer. ane 

Last night (Sunday) the first ‘‘ Tannhduser ” perform- 
ance of the present cycle was given, and in very little dis- 
tinguished itself from previous representations of that work 
which I witnessed at Bayreuth three years ago. The 
principals were, if I mistake not, the same thatI then 
heard, and the only difference consisted in the fact that 
Richard Strauss conducted in the place of Felix Mottl. 
I will own up to the fact that this meant a great improve- 
ment, as Mottl took ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” much too slowly all 
throughout ; besides Strauss seems more life-imbued, and 
through his readings consequently there seems to roil more 
blood than through those of the excellent but at times 
somewhat phlegmatic Carlsruhe conductor. 

If it were not for the absolutely inimitable manner in 
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which the first bacchanale scene is staged and executed at 
Bayreuth it would have been unnecessary to make the 
journey from Berlin to Bavaria to hear ‘* Tannhiuser,” for 
in every other respect just as good, if not better perform- 
ances of that work can be heard at Berlin all the winter 
through. Virginia Zucchi, of Milan, was the first of the 
‘* three graces " of the Venus Mountain scene, and she is 
about as beautiful and graceful (at least upon the stage) as 
any woman the Lord ever made, beginning with Eve and 
winding up with the Princess Pless. Pauline Mailhac, of 
Carlsruhe, the ‘t Venus” of the occasion—I am ungallant 
enough to speak the truth—can certainly nct begin to com- 
pare with her, and I prefer to see our own classically mod- 
eled and perfect in every movement Sucher on the couch 
of the Venus grotto. Nevertheles, Mailhac was both pleas- 
ing to the eye and the ear, and it is only because I am 
spoiled that I wanted and expected more. 

Friulein Elisa Wiborg’s** Elisabeth” wasa great improve- 
ment upon her representation of the part three years ago 
She both acted and sang considerably better, and I doubt 
not that she hasstudied some more with Fraulein Haenisch, 
of Dresden, since that period. 

Gruening’s ‘*‘ Tannhiiuser” would have proved somewhat 
of a disappointment to me if my expectations had not orig- 
inally been rather low. His voice is dry and leathery, but 
he sings fairly well, and in the last act, for which he had 
evidently saved himself, he came to the fore most gal- 
lantly. On the whole the last act was the best; also for 
chorus, who then, but only then, did very well, while in 
the two previous acts there occurred some slight flaws 
which one does not expect to meet with at Bayreuth. The 
final scene, usually so mercilessly cut at other opera houses, 
was one of the most impressive of the entire performance, 
and is indispensable to bring the entire music drama to a 
satisfactory and above all a logical conclusion. 

3ut to return to the soloists. Reichmann’s ‘‘ Wolfram’ 
is well known to you all from the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House ‘‘ Tannhiuser” representations of four or five 
winters ago. He was much better than as ‘‘ Amfortas,” 
where being mostly at the extreme other end of the 
stage, he cannot hear the orchestra so well and gets off the 
pitch. Hus ‘* Wolfram,” however, is at times nauseatingly 
sweet, and the romanza to the evening star, anyhow one of 
the most Italian numbers Wagner ever wrote, was in fact 


‘* sweetness too long drawn out.” 

Georg Doering, as the ‘‘ Landgrave,” was an imposing 
figure. He has a good, strong voice, sings with intelligence 
and acts with dignity and moderation. Altogether, al- 
though not the principal personage, he was to me the most 
satisfactory one of the entire cast. 

Louise Mulder sang the little solo of the young shepherd 
very nicely, and Gerhiuser, as ‘‘ Walter von der Vogel- 
weide,” as well as Michael Takats, as ‘‘ Biterolf,” con- 
tributed their respective share to a good but by no means 
extraordinary performance. 

The fact caused quite an opportunity for comment not 
exactly of a favorable nature that ex-Court Preacher 
Stoecker was an invited guest in the Wagner box, while 
Leoncavallo, for instance, sat in a parquet seat of his own 
buying. In Wagner's lifetime the thing would probably 
have been reversed, and the artist would have been inyited 
to the box, while the anti-Semitic agitator would cer- 
tainly not have been paraded before the august assem- 
blages as a friend of the house. Wagner's anti-Semitism 
was largely of an artistic and bore very little of a personal 
nature, a fact to which numerous Jewish friends of his will 
readily bear witness. 

* 2 

There will be Bayreuth performances next summer. but 
in 1896 the entire ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring” will be brought out 
again, newly mounted, studied and staged. This will in- 
volve a great deal of work and expense, the latter of 
which is to be defrayed from the surplus amount which 
this year’s performances will bring to the treasury of the 

3ayreuth Festival Fund. Those who believe that the 
Wagner heirs are personally drawing any pecuniary advan- 
tages from the Bayreuth performances are mistaken. On 
the contrary, they even abandon their claims for royalties 
which they receive from every other theatre. It is, more- 
over, the purpose of the committee, as soon as the fund 
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will allow it, to reduce the price of admission from 20 marks 
down to 10; and Cosima Wagner's greatest wish and 
highest gratification would be if after a time the Bayreuth 
performances could be given to ‘Visitors free of charge. 
x * ® 

Among those who were visitors to this summer's perform- 
ances during the first week I enumerate James A. Doug- 
las, of Elmira, N. Y., who will stay for the entire cycle ; 
Court-Conductor Alfred Hertz, of Altenberg; Miss Alice 
Curtis, soprano, from Manchester, England; Miss Annie 
London; Mrs. St. Cossack, from Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Gailhard, director of the Paris Opéra Comique; 
Prof. Hans Sommer, the Weimar Lieder composer ; the 
Ross family, from Chicago ; Howard Hinkle and a party of 
charming young ladies, from Cincinnati, Ohio ; Miss Hart- 
wall, from New York; Mrs. and Miss Hollon, from Chi- 
cago; Misses Hale, Bucknell, Rowland and Gilhams, from 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Limburger family, from New York ; 
Mrs. Dr. Treusch, of New York ; Leoncavallo, from Milan; 
Mrs. Prescott Hall Bretter and Miss A. P. Grunger, from 
New York ; Wilhelm ‘Tappert, of the ‘‘ Kleine Journal,” of 
Berlin, who wrote disgusting criticisms on the perform- 
ances; George Davidsohn, chief editor of the ** Boersen 
Courier,” Berlin ; Dr. R. C. M. Page and family, from New 
York ; Eugenio von Pirani, composer, Heidelberg; Sir 
Frederic Leighton, the London painter ; J. B. Jackson, first 
secretary of the American Legation, Berlin ; Walter George 
and the Misses Smith, from Philadelphia; Rush R. and 
Eugene R. Shippen, from Washington, D. C.; B. J. Froth- 
ingham and family, from New York ; Mrs. and Miss Chal- 
mers, from New York; Director Alexander Lambert, from 
New York; Mrs. R. H. Martin and family, from New 
York ; Mr. and Mrs. Emil Levy, from New York ; E. Hum- 
perdink, conductor-composer, from Frankfort: Henry 
Merker, journalist, from Chicago; George Karg, from 
Chicago ; John A. Morris, New York; Hedmondt 
the tenor, from Liverpool; A. Marsh, from Plainfield, 
N. J.; Percy Atherton, from Boston, Mass.; Jaques Gré- 
goire, the Wuerzburg Maecenas; Leo Blech, the young 
conductor-composer from Aix-la-Chapelle, who played the 
score of his new two act opera, ‘‘ Cherubina,” for me, and 
who will make a success with it; Mrs. Frank Kennedy and 
daughters, from New York; Miss Alice Bulkeley, from 
Hartford, Conn.; Miss Lida Stokes Adams, from Phila- 
delphia; Edward C. Jalcot, from Hartford,Conn.; Miss M. J. 
O'Grady, from New York; Miss L. G Wylor, from New 
York ; Miss S. E. Woodbridge, from New York; Miss A. 
S. Merad, from New York ; Miss M. W. Morris, from Phila- 
delphia ; Prof. Martin Krause, from Leipsic; Miss Bellina 
Froelich, New York; Mrs. S. Hammerslough, from New 
York; Mrs. and Misses G. W. Dillingham, from New 
York ; Plunket Greene, the London singer; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Leavit, from Boston, Eli Marks, from San 
Cal.; Mrs. and Misses Schirmer, from New 
York ; Willy von Sachs, from Vienna; Miss Mary Wurm, 
the London pianist and composer ; Otto Lessmann, jour- 
nalist, from Charlottenburg ; Mrs. Abbie L. Chamberlain, 
from Boston, Mass.; Miss Clara Streit, from New York ; 
Miss Susan W. Hildreth, Miss Mary Simpson, Miss Marie 
Cheesman, from New York; M. Diederich, Carl Rich- 
ter Miss Richter, from Detroit, Mich.; 
Misses Marie and Helen Page, from New York ; Mrs. George 
and Miss Tiffany, from New York ; Harry Learned, from 
New York ; Court Opera Singer Bulsz, from Berlin ; Bernard 
G. Shaw, music critic, from London; Miss Frances H. 
Stone and Miss Mary S. Stubbs,from Boston, Mass. ; Leonard 
D. and Mrs. Daniel Ahl, from Boston, 
Sameroy, of Boston ; Miss E. E, 
Mrs. E. Rothschild, New 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 


from San Francisco; Rev. 


Davis, pianist, 


from 


Mass.; 
Francisco, 


and Louise 


Mass.; Miss Frances 
Porter, Boston; Mr. and 
York; Miss Helen Carroll, from 
Austin Sperry and daughters, 


Dr. Henry Satterlee, wife and 


daughter, from New York; Mrs. J. M. Thorndike, from 
Boston ; O. H. Grunewald, Mrs. S. and Miss Grunewald, 
from San Francisco, Cal.; Henry Heyman, from San 


Francisco ; Conductor Ochs, from Guben ; Court Conductor 
Sucher, from Berlin; Franz Rummel and wife, from Des- 
sau; Mr. C. B. Gardner and son, from Boston; Miss Clara 
Polscher, singer, from Leipsic; 
Leipsic ; Edward H. Phelps, and daughter, from 
New York; Miss E. B. Beebe and niece, from Boston ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Constantin Sternberg, from Philadelphia, and 
many, many others too numerous to mention. 

As a goodly portion of the aforementioned are subscrib- 
ers and friends to THe Musica. Courirkr you can imagine 
that I had my hands full at Bayreuth. 

From here I am going to Marienbad to recuperate, and 
you will not hear from me for several weeks to come. 

Go. FP. 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Mr. Ihnouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbary 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 

Virgil Clavier, Mason’s Louch and Technic, Harmony, &e. 
Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, N.J. 


L. BAYLIS, General Secretary. 


Miss Blanche Vignas, from 
wife 
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PARIS. 


Que la bonne musique améliore en veillissant et en l’entendant 


souvent.—Goethe 

Y heart fairly leaped forward toward the 
M suggestion of Mr. C. C. Converse in a recent Covu- 
RIER that music be made a feature of our patriotic celebra- 
tions, especially the Fourth of July. 

Noreflective person, not to speak of patriot or musician, 
but must be disgusted with the present disorderly boom- 
orang-outang character of the celebration representing the 
most important day in our national history. 

A country isa family. Patriotism is instinctive as filial 
devotion, till killed bycarelessness. The thrill of loyalty is 
one common to all members of a commonwealth, and one 
of its most powerful ones, till weakened by negligence and 
contempt. It is, moreover, a duty, a solemn and God-im- 
posed duty, upon all citizens of a country not only to feel, 
but to do toward keeping country love aflame. 

As our Fourth of July is observed it is no more than a 
day of unsatisfactory vacation from work, with a bit of 
trick circus thrown in. 

Tired, nervous, irritable, selfish and separated beings 
use the day as a means of becoming more tired, nervous, 
selfish and separated than before, by taking hot, dusty 
families into hot, dusty country places, returning to life's 
duties untouched by a patriotic thought. As forthe youth, 
nothing could possibly be less calculated for the growth 
and inspiration of patriotic ardor than the present pusil- 
lanimous exhibition of the so-called ‘‘Glorious Fourth.” 

We have nota single unifying influence in our patriotism, 
which, with its start and possibilities, ought to be the high- 
est development in the world of nations. 

A few ‘‘common people” talk Tammany, families ‘‘ go 
somewhere,” the farther from each other the better, youth 
‘lies around” idiotically or gets drunk, children shoot off 
firecrackers and pistols and women fret and stew, wishing 
it were over. People are farther apart the morning of July 
5 than they were on that of July 4. We do positively 
nothing to kindle, foster and enjoy patriotism, one of the 
grandest of human sentiments. 

In France they dance their hearts together on July 14, 
which is their Fourth. 

Paris furnishes the music; its people sing and dance. 
For three successive nights the city is punctuated with 
orchestras ; the streets polished as marble floors—an out- 
door ballroom. The patriotic sentiment of the time is 
organized by the State to chord with the spirit of its people 
The effect is unquestioned. 

Nothing in the way of art, science or philosophy is so 
soul-knitting as music! Priest and devil, prince and plow- 
boy, are unconsciously brought in unison by a powerful 
harmony. 

Song is kindling, leading, inspiring, ennobling, and above 
all uniting. The more noble the subject,the more power- 
ful the call, the more lasting the influence. Song and 
patriotism, what a combination ! 

What is there to prevent making song the great factor in 
our patriotic festivals? We have magnificent, soul-stirring 
patriotic songs, such as other countries do not dream of. 
We have talent, spirit, voice and climate. 

What is there to prevent a universal song jubilee in 
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America every Fourth, in which school children, laborers, 
professionals, business men, millionaires, men and women, 
shall take part—not in one room, not in one building, but 
with one heart. 

This may seem a small and trivial point in the seething 
cauldron of political disturbance, business strife. and life 
care. But it is the refined elements of life, not its forces 
and brutalities alone, that constitute its powers. 

Let our musical directors, mayors, teachers, and artists 
plan for our next Fourth of July, and let our press come to 
the aid of a movement as civilizing as it is necessary. 

x**# * * 

In Tue Musicat Courter of January 10 was given a full 
account of the workings of the Paris Conservatoire, its 
laws, teachers, system of examinations, &c. 

July has been the month of the competitive examinations 
there mentioned. What a month of soul cramp for the 
young people! We in Americacan have no idea what it 
means to get the premier prix in the Paris Conservatoire, 
or, alas, notto get it! By the severity of admission and 
previous tests all minor talent is dropped out by the way 
and the test for first prize is between equals, whom it 
taxes the most expert connoisseurs to judge. 

All students of one instrument play the same piece and 
in the same room. Solfége preparatory classes, harmony, 
fugue, &c., and organ are private, all others public (by 
ticket). The same execrable lack of ventilation which 
mars the French habit, public and private, the year round 
makes the midsummer séances almost unendurable. Think 
of listening to the same piece played by twenty pupils in a 
bandbox at 80° ! 

The teachers of the classes this year were as follows: 


Piano— MM. Diemer, de Beriot, Delaborde, Duvernoy 





and Fissot. Violin—MM. Garcin, Marsick, Lefort and 
Berthelier. Violoncello—Delsart, Raband. Contrebasse— 
Viscur. Harmony—MM. Pessard, Taudon, Lavignac, 
Pugno, Barthe, Chapuis. Accompaniment—Piano, M. 
Delahaye. Organ—M. Widor. Harp—M. Hasselmans. 
Flute—M. Taffanel. Hautbois—M. Gillet. Clarinette— 
M. Rose. Basson—M. Bourdeau. Cornet—M. Bremond. 
Cornet a Pistons—M. Mellet. Trompette—M. Cerclier. 
Trombone—M. Allard. Musique d’ensemble—M. Benj. 


Godard. 

The preparatory piano class of men played second con- 
certo of Field, the women sixth concerto of Henri Herz, 
and the violin preparatory class first concerto of Rode. 
All classes are obliged toread ‘‘ at sight” a composition for 
their special instrument. 

For the public examinations for piano the men played a 
Théme Varié written for the occasion by Saint-Saéns. The 
piece for sight reading was by Widor. Both were beauti- 
ful compositions aside from their class room test qualities. 
The women had Variations Sérieuses, by Mendelssohn. 
The violin class played the nineteenth concerto of Kreut- 
zet; the violoncello, the third concerto of Romberg ; the 
contrebasse, a concertstiick of Franz Simaudl; harp, a 
légende by Francis Thomé, written for the occasion (an 
exquisite composition which received most merited praise); 
flute, concerto by Ferdinand Lauger ; hautbois, concertino 
by Guilhaud; clarinette,portion of second concertoof Weber; 
basson, manuscript, by Eugéne Bour- 
deau ; cornet, second concerto of Dauprat; cornet 4 pis- 
tons, concertino by Jonas ; trompette, solo by M. Cerclier ; 
trombone, solo de concours, by Barthe. 

Besides these were classes in solfege for singers and in- 
strumentalists, harmony, fugue, &c. The solfége required 
musical dictation, theory, and lightning-like sight reading, 
the latter a knowledge of the grammar and rhetoric of 
music making, enough to make the head swim. It would 
have made some American eyes open to see what those 


‘*Solo de concours,” 


solfége classes did. 

Widor's class in organ was specially victorious, members 
of the jury for quarter of a century never heard better work 
more masterfully done. Two of his pupils received first 
prize; one Vierne, quite blind, the other M. Libert, both 
previously referred to in THE Musicat Courier. 

The piano class was made specially interesting by the un- 
—— — of Saint-Saéns and Widor; the oe 
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The examinations closed 
‘*hard month” for M. 
Joseph Holl- 


duties as 


class by that of Francis Thomé. 
on the 80th of July. It has beena 
Thomas, who was president of all the juries. 
fulfill 
member of the jury for violoncello class. M. 
of Conservatoire 
Beethoven School, 


his 
Guilmant, be- 


man came expressly from London to 


his duties as member juries, was 


also called to many othersin the city, 


sides 
the 


l'Ecole Classique Niedermeyer, &c 
* * * 


of the duties of his new position 
vacant by Gou- 


M. Dubois, in 
as Academician, 
that there 


speaking 


successor to the chair left 


nod, says are no new duties imposed by the 


keeping up to 


position more than the great responsibility of 
the mark that won for him the distinction. 
The position is simply an accounting of the recognition of 


a career worthily consecrated to music. 


however, of the 
Rossini, &c. 


examiner 
Rome, 


t entails some new duties as 
prize of 


as well as intelligence 


works offered for the grand 


In such work conscience and heart 


are enlisted 
He does 
talent of his 
logical. 
enormous. 


long 


musical 
not 


find a ratio of increase in the 
Genius must always be explosive, 
Suffice that the talent the day is 


Something astonishing will certainly appear 


not 
day. 
energy ol 


ere 
liancy of the Wagner meteor has dazed all eyes 
It has caused an epoch of suspension. 


their in- 


The bril 
for the 
The \ 


present. 
lost their heads, or worse, 
the effort toimitate. All 
of which the first principle 
has 
French 


ing have all 


ality, it imitation is weak- 
t life, is selfdom 


however, resulted in re- 
;, discovery, and when the 


swung back into the pure, clear sim- 


This effort, 


mind has 


caught its balance and 


plicity of its own art nature the enriching influence will 


doubtiess be seen. 


M. Dubois has not been able to write much of late, ow- 


ing to the sad events which followed his election, the 


etiquette, of friendship, of examinations and jury 
He 


Lo an opera in three acts, 
Gallet, and whi 


duties of 
managed to put finishing touches, 


‘* Xaviere, 


duty has 


however, taken from 
a romance of M. Fabre, by L h is to be 
given in the Opéra Comique the coming season. 


He 


amateur musician, a 


child. Huis wife is an excellent 


and 


has a wife and one 


very pretty woman reaeten 


on from his duties as 


a vacati 
organist of La Madeleine till quite late in the season, when 


hostess He does not take 


M. George MacMaster fills his place. 


Madame AIl- 
pies in the social and business field 


Mrs. 


An interesting figure in musical Paris is 
phonse Leduc, who occu 


a unique similar to that of Frank Leslie in 


York. 


Leduc, Sr 


position, 
<a 

syew 
who was decorated for his services to the 
left to his son the specialty of publication of 
; Arban 


musical life, 


Czerny, for instance 


as high as 40,000 frs. being 


works 

ZC. 
The house now publishes much 

Hellmacher, Huer, 


educational musical 
on the cornet a pistons, 
paid for a single method. 
of the younger composers’ works, 
&c., and much also of the Russian 


except Italy, 


Pierné, Gigout, Dallier, 


140,000 frs. were for all rights, 


The house notes a remarkable change for 
& 


schaol paid 
‘ Aida 
the better 
Well, Mn 
Pini i rench 
French manners, a bright, witty tongue, and a face so 
He Papa 


for 
of music in later years. 
Henri 


musical e 


the character 
Leduc is daughter of M. Ravina, a 
composer of remarkable rudi- 


tion, 


like Wagner’s as to be startling. is called 


Wagner by his friends. 
inherited his talent and became a remark- 
a fine musical 


His daughter 


able sician. Marrying Alphonse Leduc, 


= was made. 

stately, lady-like appearance, a perfect 
dresser, bright and capable, Mme. Leduc early 
possessed many advance notions more in keeping with the 
American than the French maidenly mind. Deploring the 
gracefully till the death of 


triple alliance ”’ 


Elegant, of 


socially 


captivity of her sex, she yielded 
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her husband left the publishing house without a head, and 
she, as gracefully, assumed the reins. 

Retaining all the valuable employees of the place, she 
quickly came in line with the practical management of 
musical publication, drawing upon her personal talents for 
the most difficult part—buying criticism. Reading music 
readily at sight, with one eye to its worth and the other to 
its possible demand, she herself forms all decisions as to 
purchase with easy efficiency and without even knitting 
her pretty brows. 

Her aide decamp, Monsieur Vielleville, is one of the most 
charming and gentlemanly men in Paris, which is saying 
much. Recently married, his home is in a suburb of the 
city. 

Mme. Leduc has four children, all endowed. Her oldest 
daughter is a lovely girl of Spanish type and most winning 
Her home, 7 Rue Scribe, the very centre of the 
is an immense apartment house ele- 
She gives incomparable dinners, where 


manners. 
centre of France, 
gantly furnished. 

she is a perfect hostess for élite musical circles of Paris. 


* & 


A concerto, G major, of Beethoven, was being rehearsed 
at a Lamoreaux concert. The piano was found to be a 
demitone low! What was to be done? Notime to tune 
that piano, and how could that forest of instruments be 
brought down to its level? The pianist, a small, pale, 
blond man, about to play from memory, did not even have 
his music with him. 

‘Allez!” he said quietly, in response to the troubled 
look of the director. ‘* Allez!” flicking a speck of dust 
from the lowest white key with his little finger. 

He struck the initial chord with the orchestra, and fin- 
ished without a stumble, transposing from memory the 
entire classic composition amid the generous and well 
deserved plaudits of the company of musicians. 

This triumph of musical usefulness is an instance of the 
skill of M. Rudolph Panzer, who, a native of Altenberg, 
has gained distinct recognition in Paris as 
‘* Suite Pastorale” 


Germany, 
pianist. He has just completed for 
piano and orchestra. 

Of his other works are ‘‘ Aus dem Landsknechtsleber,” 
‘ Drei Stiicke” (valse sérieuse, valse capricieuse, mazurka) 
and a capriococo, which are spoken of by German critics as 
having melody, harmony and originality. His wife is Mme. 
Tosti, cousin of the balladist Tosti, herself a prima donna 


of Italian descent, born in Paris. 


xk ® 


M. Sbriglia makes his pupils sing the syllables instead 
of vocalizing, so as to train enunciation from the start. His 
plan seems to work well. M. Berthin for enunciation has 
his pupils vocalize first with one marble in each cheek, then 
then three, and finally four. Imagine singing with 
But his pupils sing like print. 


two, 
four marbles in each cheek ! 


* # # 


The artistic part of the city is mourning the death of 
Leconte de Lisle, the successor to the chair of Victor Hugo 
in the Académie, poet and dramatist, author of poémes 
barbares and poemes antiques and of ‘‘ Les Erinnyes,” 
a Greek tragedy set to Massenet’s music. and ‘‘ Apollo- 
by Frangois Servais. He was buried 
Sulpice, and interred in the 


nide”’ with music 
with great honors from St. 
cemetery of Mont Parnasse. 

This is the season for American students in Paris. 

Of fifteen asked why they came here instead of studying 
at home eight said because of the prestige given to future 
advancement by Parisian study ; three were in search of 
musical novelties ; one because they let her do as she liked 
at home—she wanted to be where she would be made to do 
things right; two because of the artistic environment 
afforded in Paris, and one did not know why—“‘ every body 
of any account did!” 

Among the really earnest students here are Mr. Wm. C. 
of the First Presbyteriar’Church, New York; Mr. G. 


Carl, « 


Waring Stebbins, of the Emanuel 1 Bagtiet: meetin Mr. 

John Hermann Loud, of Brookline, Mass.—all utilizing their 
generous congés in organ, study with Guilmant, occupying 
every moment of their time in study of classic and modern 
music, pedals, registration, improvization and care accord- 
ing to the most approved French methods; Miss Mary E. 
Wade, of St. Louis, and Miss MacLaine, also studying with 
Guilmant; Mr. Alexander Zenier, studying organ with 
Widor and composition with Lavignac, of the Conserva- 
toire ; Miss Florence Gage, of Memphis and Chicago; Miss 
Bella Thomas, Miss Della Rogers, uf Denver, Col.; Mrs. 
Georgia Lee Cunningham, wife of the treasurer and secre- 
tary of the Choral Symphony Society, St. Louis; Miss 
Alice Breen, soloist of the Brick Church, New York; Miss 
Winnie Sandmeyer, sister of Mrs. St. John, of the Church 
of the Incarnation, New York ; Miss Turner, of the Taber- 
nacle, Jersey City ; Miss Beatrice Redcliffe Roberts, Miss 
Algar Paraffe, Mr. and Mrs. Robella, of Cincinnati; Miss 
O'Neil, Miss Adams and Mrs. Adele Baldwin. 

Mrs. Cunningham has an excellent salary of $1,250 for 
eleven months at the St. Louis Baptist Church, where Mr. 
E. M. Bowman was one time organist. She is studying 
for concert and oratorio, and finds one of the great advan- 
tages here that so much work is memorized. She finds 
capacities undreamed of, in mind as in voice, since coming 
here. 

Miss Florence Gage is having finished a superb soprano 
voice, which has many times already been appreciated in 
Parisian concert rooms. A valued member of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, in Chicago, and being highly educated 
and beautiful as well as musical, she would doubtless 
make a bright professional future were circumstances less 
kind. 

Mr. Carl is engaged to play the grand organ for the 
grand féte in August at l’Eglise Paroissale d’Argenteuil, 
He is arranging programs and preparing répertoire 
He is studying Hiindel’s Sev- 


Paris. 
for next season in America. 
enth concerto for organ and orchestra to perform at the 
Worcester Musical Festival. 

It will be the first performance of that work in America, 
and it has been necessary to obtain the orchestral score in 
Germany and the orchestral parts in England. 

In writing this concerto Hindel omitted several passages 
of considerable length which he played ad libitum. For 
this M. Guilmant has supplied the deficiency, adding the 
necessary phrases which amount to several pages of manu- 
script. Mr. Carl has many friends among the Paris artists, 
who are showing him marked courtesies. 

Mme. Zippora Monteith has also been engaged for the 
Worcester Festival, and intends coming to Paris next 
season. 

Mr. George 
studying with Sbriglia, who predicts a 
this young artist. He returns in the autumn. 

FANNIE EDGAR 


Butler, the well-known tenor, is in Paris 


bright future for 


THOMAS. 


Frankfort.—The Frankfort Opera House opened on 
July 21 with the great ballet ‘ Flick and Flock” and 
‘‘Amor.”’ On July 29 were to begin the regular opera 
representations. 


Darmstadt.—The Grand Ducal Opera House in 
Darmstadt will produce next season Peter Cornelius’ ‘‘ The 
Barber of Bagdad.” This will make the twenty-fourth 
opera house that has this opera on its repertory. 

‘‘ The She Wolf.’’—Giovanni Verga and Puccini are 
in the interior of Sicily to take notes for their opera, ‘‘ The 
She Wolf.” They will study the habits, the local songs 
of the harvesters and mowers. The opera is booked at 


the Gerbino Theatre, Turin, for its first representation. 

Sonzogno’s Plans.—The six weeks of Italian opera 
which Sonzogno proposes to give in Paris next year will 
determine whether the Parisians will hereafter have reg- 
ular Italian opera seasons. He will also bring all the nov- 
elties produced at the Cannobbiano Theatre to Vienna and 
during the exhibition to Berlin. 
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vEIOL ORCHESTRA. 


ON SEIDL, Conductor. 
SEASON 1894-95. 


JITHIS grand organization will be reorganized and placed on a per- 

manent basis for the coming season. Concerts will be given in 
and around this city and short tours made to the 
of the country, embracing all the principal cities of the United States 


different sections 


and Canada. 

Many orchestral the 
talent will be secured, and negotiations are now pending for several 
of the best known European artists. 

Fuller details and information will be given in these 


novelties will be produced, finest solo 


columns 


later on. 
Address, for information as to the tours, dates, terms, &c., 


H. G. SNOW, 
During July and) 555 mast 14th Street, New York. 
August: 
After ‘ 


September 1:) 


Abbey Building, 


Corner Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 











Creat Composers’ Tribulations. 


N old and much discussed topic! Many 
pages have been written fipon it ; the story has been 
told over and over again. How the most eminent com 
posers, after the greatest struggles against want and priva- 
tion, have gone to an early grave; and how after their 
death their works, which during their lifetimes were not 
so much as brought before the public for judgment—not to 
speak of reward—were by some accident brought into 
notice, and then recognized as masterpieces, often of a 
classical nature. These tales are read with more or less 
indifference, sometimes with sympathy, and are mostly 
looked upon as necessary concomitants of a composer’s 
career. Nobody seems to think of a remedy for such a 
sad state of affairs, much less to take steps to prevent the 
recurrence of those melancholy instances. Thus it is that 
in this year of grace we still hear of the same things—z. ¢., 
composers having struggled for a mere crust for years, 
then either going to an early grave or becoming decrepit 
old men before the world even heard of their great works. 
It is true that a change for the better has taken place, as 
against former periods; but, when all issaid and done, the 
old facts still remain. 

Writers of music hall ditties, popular songs and dance 
music may find recognition and reward during their life- 
time; but the real musical genius—the man who looks 
higher, and whose work borders on the classical—is but too 
rarely recognized and acknowledged, and still more rarely 
rewarded. It seems to be looked upon as an axiom that 
the recognition of a great musical composer includes 
the penalty of penury and death. It is surely worth while 
inquiring. How is this, and can no remedy be suggested? 
Painters and sculptors have exhibitions, salons and ex- 
hibitions open to them, where they can bring their work 
into prominence, and, what is far better still, a commission 
of competent men give their judgment on the work of rising 


artists, and, in admitting it for exhibition, stamp it by that | 


very fact with the hallmark of efficiency, thus helping many 
a young artist tothat position and remuneration which he 
deserves. 

Could not there be something done for the struggling 
composer? I think there could, if sympathetic souls would 
put their shoulders to the wheel. In fact in some countries 
attempts at remedies have already been made, and with 
some success. Yet the core has not been touched, and, 
until the matter is taken seriously in hand, the greater 
part of the whole state of things—z. ¢., the misery of the 
young composer will continue. 

Before going into propositions, I must recall to the reader 
some of the most glaring instances, where composers of the 
greatest genius were spending the greater part of their 
lives engaged in battling against want and even hunger, 
and in many cases never conquering them ; while, in their 
old age or after their early death, the world has been ask- 
ing in astonishment how their now so much admired works 
could ever be under a cloud, and how the creators of such 
masterworks could go for a day undiscovered and unac- 
knowledged. 

But only lately have we had instances how mere accident 
brings musical genius to light. Here is one. A high 
minded Milan publisher announces a prize competition for 
At the last minute one is sent in by an entirely 
unknown composer. It is too late; but somehow an ex- 
ception is made, and the work is admitted. Out of that 
competition comes that very work with the first prize ; and 
where is the corner of the earth where now ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and the name ot Mascagni are not known and 
held in high esteem? He has had his well deserved re- 
ward so far; but what if there had been no Sconzone? 
May his name serve as an example for others to go and do 
likewise! Without Sconzone, Mascagni might and no 
doubt would have continued, nobody can know how long, 
as the conductor of an insignificant traveling opera com- 
pany ; and who would have thought of looking there fora 
great composer? Or more still, if found, who would have 
published his works and brought them out? It is well that 
a man like Mascagni is put not only beyond want, but also 
into the position of leisure for enriching the musical world 
with further great works, which no doubt he will do. 


an opera. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Now let us look at instances of other great composers— 
some of them struggling in vain against adverse circum- 
stances, some having the good luck of finding sympathetic 
souls to assist them. The most glaring instance is no 
doubt that of the undisputedly greatest dramatic composer 
of this century—Richard Wagner! When living in Paris, 
having finished his opera, ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” and 
hawked it about with other compositions from one pub- 
lisher to another—none of whom could think of touching 
such rubbish—he had to play for a crust the hack to 
these same publishers by licking into shape for them the 
genuine rubbish of other composers, and in short be to 
them a musical maid of all work. Luckily he got noticed 
by Meyerbeer, who, although well to do, had had 
to go through the mill himself, and who, recognizing 
Wagner’s genius, helped him not only financially, but also 
recommended his opera most warmly to the authorities of 
the Berlin Opera, which resulted in its performance there. 
Wagner himself was of opinion that, had not Meyerbeer and 
Liszt come to his assistance as they did, he would not have 
been able to combat the troubles and privations he had 
been subject to, 

On August 28, 1850, Liszt, in the face of much opposition, 
brought out ‘‘ Lohengrin” with the most signal success. 
Shortly afterward ‘‘ Tannhduser” produced quite a revolu- 
tion in the musical world. Wagner's music slowly spread 
on the German stage, and was thus more and more brought 





before the public ; but with all that he had still to battle 
with privations. Only when his lucky star brought him 
under the notice of King Louis II., of Bavaria, did a new 
era beginfor him. That young king—like his granduncle, 
a great enthusiast for art and science—had his attention 
drawn to Wagner, and, with great perspicuity recognizing 
his great talent, determined to provide once and for all for 
his future, and soto put him beyond want and care, and give 
him the opportunity in full leisure to devote himself solely 
to his art for art’s sake. The world cannot hold King 
Louis’ name in too grateful remembrance, for from that 
time dates Wagner’s most creative period. The fruit is 
left to us in such immortal works as ‘* Tristan and Isolde,” 
‘The Rheingold,” the ‘‘ Trilogy” and ‘ Parsifal,” the 
full value of which will no doubt be more and more ap- 
preciated by posterity. 

J. Raff, one of the most prolific and best composers, did 
not fare much better. His symphony (op. 140) alone en- 
titles him to eternal fame, apart from his other great works. 
But for his piano compositions —now acknowledged as most 
excellent—no publisher could be found ; one after another 
returned them, regretting that they must return works of 
an entirely unknown composer. Raff in despair sent some 
of his manuscripts to Mendelssohn, at Leipsic, for judg- 
ment and advice, who, recognizing their value, recom- 
mended them to the great publishing firm of Breitkopf & 






period, and after much exertion saw his opera, ‘‘ The Bar- * 
ber of Bagdad,” performed there in 1858. It met witha 
cold reception, and when his second opera, ‘‘ The Cid,” met 
the same fate, Liszt got so disgusted that he turned his 
backon Weimar. Voor Cornelius died in 1874, at Mayence, 
in great povery. Now, twenty years after his death, and 
thirty-six years after their first performance, his operas are 
resuscitated, and acknowledged as being equal to Wagner's 
works. Yes, it is found that Cornelius knew already how 
to make use of the Leitmotif. Now they are eagerly 
taken up and performed everywhere; their depth, beauty 
and great value are acknowledged. But, alas! toolate, for 
the poor author had struggled in vain, and had to go ruined 
to anerrly grave. 

A similar but sadder fate befel Fr. Smetana, of Prague. 
His opera, ‘‘ The Sold Bride,” was performed there in 1866, 
and so were a number of his most excellent compositions ; 
but somehow they never got beyond those walls, and thus 
brought not the slightest remuneration to their composer. 
At the recent Musical and Theatrical Exhibition in Vienna 
they accidentally turned up; were performed, and their great 
value acknowledged. After being buried for twenty-seven 
years, the resurrection of Smetana’s works has been cele- 
brated ; but their great success could not bring back their 
composer, for poor Smetana had breathed his last in 1884 
in a madhouse. 

This very day we see again an instance of the neglected 
and unrecognized talent in Anton Briickner, of Vienna. His 
works include seven symphonies and several oratorios of 
the highest order. Some of them were performed as far 
back as 1777 by the Musical Society of Vienna; but it 
took seventeen long years before they were so much as 
heard of again, having been forgotten until Dr. Hans 
Richter ‘introdueed them anew to the public, which was 
perfectly electrified by them. Their reputation spread sud- 
denly; they are performed everywhere with the greatest suc- 
cess, and people ask each other in astonishment how such 
works could go so long unappreciated. And yet during 
all this time no publisher could be found for any of Briick- 
ner’s works. ‘It is satisfactory to state that Briickner, al- 
though an old man, has lived to see his genius duly ac- 
knowledged. 

These instances will suffice to show what tribulations 
composers of serious works are subject to. How many are 
wrecked and perish under them, who can say? The fault 
cannot be entirely laid on the shoulders of the publishers, 
for be it remembered that after all their establishments 
are not considered by them as benevolent institutions for 
the promotion of art, but simply commercial undertakings. 
They look at works submitted to them from merely a com- 
mercial point of view—that is, the pointof pounds, shillings 
and pence. But something more is to be considered in 
that respect. In former days, music publishers were them- 





Hartel, of Lepisic, and they, on the strength of that recom- 
mendation, risked (as they thought) the bringing out. 
With such talent as that of Raff, ane would have imagined | 
that now his troubles were ended. Not so! In his best | 
days he had still great difficulties in finding publishers for | 
his works. However, when he became director of the 
Conservatoire at Frankfort-on-the-Main—now named after 
him, Raff Conservatoire—things took a different turn ; he 
was bombarded with offers from publishers, and in order to 
make up for the past he tried as far as possible to satisfy 
them all. Thus appeared a number of compositions, of 
which it might be said that, for the sake of Raff’s reputa- 
tion, it would have been better had they never been 
written. 

Even Gounod was not without his difficulties. Before his 
immortal opera, ‘‘Faust,” had been performed in Germany, 
he offered it to a large firm of publishers on the most mod- 
erate terms, but met with refusal. After its great success, 
the same firm, judging by results, was just as eager to 
secure one of his future works, and thus acquired ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ” at an enormous price ; they were rewarded for 
their insight, and judgment by finding that the latter opera 
met with very little success, and did not draw at all. 

A striking instance of unappreciated talent is furnished 
by the career of Peter Cornelius, of Mayence, a near rela- 
tion of the great painter of the same name. He got into 
communication with Liszt during Weimar's most glorious 


selves thorough musicians ; they knew a good thing when 
they saw it. We need an illustration of this to recall the 
story told of the great publisher, Tobias Haslinger, in 
Vienna, who, on Beethoven's works being offered to him, 
and at once discerning their great intrinsic value, delivered 
himself thus : 

‘* Well, I think I shall lose money by them; but I have 
made sufficient by Strauss pére, and may well invest some 
of my profits in giving to the world such splendid produc- 
tions.” 

Quite different is it now-a-days! How many publishers 
in these times are musicians enough to use their own judg- 
ment, which would at least have the merit of impartiality ? 
Instead of being able to look through compositions them- 
selves, they employ in truly commercial fashion as their 
advisers some musical amanuenis—often a man of inferior 
standing and knowledge—to decide what should be ac- 
cepted andwhat not. Apart from sufficient knowledge and 
insight, these men (perhaps themselves aspiring compos- 
ers) are often swayed by jealousy, and what with one thing 
and another it would be a miracle if, under such cir- 
cumstances, justice were done. If men of the highest at- 
tainments were consulted, where judgment and impartiality 
could be relied upon, a different result might ensue; but 
perhaps the question of expense stands in the way. 

The writer had an opportunity some time ago of hav- 
ing an instance brought under his notice of how things 
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Carrie 
and the writer would be pleased to assist with advice and 
deed to the best of his ability and power. 

There is one thing which must be taken into consider- 
tion. The study of 


the 


music has of late years become very 


general, and of many students the greater part think 
themselves endowed with equal talent for performing and 
ymmposing. It need scarcely be said that in many—well, in 
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and only give their consent to the person concerned if that 
opinion is really favorable. This is at present too rarely 
done, and the result was lately well described by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett in an article appearing in the ‘* Daily Telegraph ;” 
| its contents may be summed up in the statement that, 
| owing to the prevailing system, we are on the eve of having 
a proletariat of musicians growingup. Thisstate of things 
has without doubt a bad effect upon the chances of really 
good men in many directions, and it is one more reason 
why such an association as is here proposed should be 
formed. 
| ** Musical ¢ )pinion.” 


The Violoncello asa Solo Instrument. 


VAN DER STRAETEN. 


By E. 
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solemn assertion that he 
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the familiar phrases. If we compare, however, the number 


of Active votaries of the violoncello with those of other in- 





struments it seems to establish a strange incongruity with 
the above statements, and the reason appears at first diffi- 


cult toexplain. Yet it is the same with many other good 


L COURIER. 





May it soon be constituted and prosper !—London | 


velopment of this it is necessary to study the production of 
tone. In that respect it is the same as the human voice ; 
unless carefully produced the finest material will lie hid- 
den, and never show itself until the hand of a master 
awakes it from its slumber. But once that is done, it will 
tell of love and life and all its joys and woes, and open the 
most secret recesses of the Heart. 

If players will only forego the ambition of doing acrobatic 
feats, and of imitating the violin on the violoncello, this 
instrument would soon count a far greater number of ama- 
teurs, who would be amply repaid for the energy they spend 
in its study; and it would then more generally take the 


rank which it so well deserves to take as a solo instrument. 
| --London" Musical Opinion.” 


LMOST every day I receive from some ama- | 
as a rule) the} 


for | 


Marcus Mayer’s Artists. 
R. MARCUS R. MAYER has made up an 


excellent combination of two musicians, Master Jean 
Gerardy, violoncellist, aged thirteen, and Frida Simonson, 


pianist, aged nine. These two children have never before 


| appeared together, and both are celebrities of the first 


things that are praised by everybody, because people have | 


an idea that it is the proper thing to but they never 


trouble themselves to make a more intimate acquaintance. | 


To wit, Dryden's and Milton's works, and many others. 
Then there is the important question of pitch. Many peo- 
ple declare their admiration for a fine basitone or bass 
voice, praising its sonorous expressiveness, and also note 
| similar qualities in the contralto; but who receives 
| greatest applause? It is the soprano and the tenor 
with the height of the note, the latter 
Among instru- 


the 
enthusiasm rises 
forming atrue thermometer in that case. 
ments, the violin takes the place of the soprano among 
voices, 

There is something in high notes that tickles the nerves 
of the many in an agreeable way, while the brilliancy of 
the high pitch dazzles them, and makes them forget those 
noble qualities which at other moments they praise in the 
baritone and bass voices, and in the violoncello, which is 
the representative of such -voices among instruments. 
Then there is the love of excitement roused by technical 

feats, which has been the ruin of many a virtuoso who 
| was not proof against the great temptation held 

by the public to show his technical abilities at the ex- 
I am far from condemning 


out to him 


pense of the higher aims in art. 
the virtuoso; but he should not use his powers to the detri- 
ment of true art and good taste, and it is exactly in the 
latter case that unfortunately the greater audience shows 
itself most appreciative. 

Technic is of the most vital importance, and its develop- 


works which we now possess, for without it their existence 
Technic is an excellent and indis- 
On the violon- 


would be impossible. 
pensable servant, but a pernicious master. 


than on the violin. By reason of the shorter strings ofthe 
latter instrument, their mofe rapid vibration and closer 
stopping, a greater speed and variety of passages are possi- 
ble and effective than on the violoncello, in which the great 


the reach of one position of the left hand. 
outcome of this is a comparative poverty of passages ; 


them to respond so quickly to the touch of the bow and 
the fingers—makes them ineffective (blurred) when played 
too rapidly. Hence the resources of ’cello passages are 
soon exhausted when thirds, sixths and octaves have once 
done duty, they being comparatively easy of execution. 
The result is their almost constant recurrence in every 
‘cello concerto, and their effect becomes monotonous and 
irksome. But abstain from those effects, which are alien 
to the nature of the instrument, and you will attain results 
which will fully repay your efforts in overcoming the diffi- 


culties of its technic. 


diligent study will give so much satisfaction to the ama- 


teur as the violoncello. 


such music agreeable to listen to. 


city of violoncello music. 





they were only better known. Sonatas have been written 


| for a larger proportion of 
the | 


half wt 


| whil 


ment was to some extent the mother of the great classical | 


| musical Germany wild with her absolute genius. 


rank, 

Jean Gerardy is a Belgian, the son of D. Gerardy, profes- 
sor at the Liege Conservatory, and therefore accustomed 
He will certainly turn out to be 
The following is 


to music from infancy up 
a very remarkable example of his kind. 
(England) ** Musical Standard :’ 


from the London ‘ 


the talented 'cellist, who has set the town talking, 


’to wonder lovers who were getting 


Young Gerardy 
omes as ‘‘a boon and biessing’ 
tle tired of listening to youthful and immature renderings 
57. Youn 


than 


justal 
s ‘Fantasia Cromatica’” and Beethoven's op 
Gerardy, if the tr 
Hoffman or Hegner, inasmuch as 
nborn 


uliar temperament whi 


of Bact 


uth must be told, isa greater prodigy 


the cello is an instrument 


intrinsic artistic 


1 
piano—in other words, the pec h enablesa boy 


or fourteen to excel as an artistic pianist can be mui 


1 by teaching, and may 


of ‘twelve 


easily cultivate pro tanto be smaller at the 
tart than that more subtle quality which 


ecutive powers of an unusual! 


Gerardy is a phenomena! not to question. Iti 


open 


many times inacentury that pe can listen y oftwelveanda 


© plays music su played by this the perfect 


finish, e, and the natural artistic ofa 


the matured sty 


born artist. Of his execution li ed be said, great as are his 
powers in this direction, because there is between execution and 


artistic playing a great gulf fixed, whi 


born not 


ch canonly be crossed by those 
And Gerardy’s 


ians who, , are“ made 
s the more \ erful because a'cellist, as compared with a 
lepend more on what is ‘ 


made.” It is 
young Gerardy as a really we 


bus paribus 


less « notin the least hyperbole, 


plain tr nderful 
sr. Of course we shal sar, aS inthe case of the ul key- 
that th are responsible for br n for- 


inging 
they 


board athletes, 10se wh 


1 leferred 


acted more kindly toward him had 


his début physical powers had become matured; but this 
1, aS an artist,is so near perfection that it is di 
-d t him 
11S Exect m, are 
very other artist, n 


ward would have 
until 

theult to see what 
His 
and 


ist necessarily gain 


end would have been gai oy keeping back any longer 
tone, his style, all those of a mature artist ; 
e it is true that he 
by experience, it is difficult to say what feature of his playing will 


not profit more by experience in public than by private training 
Mr. Mayer will alsogive us an opportunity of hearing the 

pianist Frida Simonson, a child of nine, who has set all 

She has 


| been criticised by the most serious of Berlin musical re- 


cello technic must be kept even more in the background | 


| by ‘* God’s grace.” 


length of the strings brings considerably less notes within | 


The natural | 
| chestra. 


vt i | an understanding that was astounding. 
while the thickness and length of the strings—not allowing | < 8 8g 


viewers and has been pronounced a genius. Nothing is 
claimed in behalf of her extreme youth. She is a virtuosa 
‘* One must see how little Frida, who 
can hardly look over her piano, thoroughly controls the or- 
chestra. She played among many other lengthy selections 
Beethoven's C major concerto with the Philharmonic Or- 
The most difficult things she accomplished with 
More value than 
upon her digital dexterity, which can after all be taught, is 


| laid upon the true musical gifts which the little one pos- 


sesses, upon her sympathetic feeling. These no master 
teaches ; they are inborn. She played the largo wonder- 
fully, putting into it so much feeling, so much tenderness, 
often missed entirely in maturer players,” says the ‘“ Ber- 


| liner Zeitung.” 


There is no instrument which, after a short course of | 


A simple melody played on the | 
violin will sound empty and fall flat ; but the sonorous and | 
full tone of the ’cello, with its telling qualities, would make | 


There is often an objection raised on account of the pau- | 
Although less than that of the | 
violin, there are hundreds of effective little solo pieces, if | 


by our greatest composers, especially in modern times ; for | 
the instrument has of late attracted more attention on ac- | 


count of its more perfect technic. Bach, 
mel, Mendelssohn, Raff, Brahms, Rubinstein and most of 
our contemporary composers have contributed to 
branch of its répertoire. 

3ut, while we have to dispense with the showy qualities 
of technic, we find full compensation in the violoncello's 
wonderful capabilities of expression ; and to the proper de- 


3eethoven, Hum- | 


that | 


INE OPENING FOR A VOICE TEACHER. 

—A first-class voice teacher can secure large class in 

a Southern city. Field open. Musical association needing 

director. Church position. Fine opening for the right 

man. Address A. B. C., care Steinway & Sons, 109 East 
Fourteenth street, New York city. 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, i 

LONDON, 15 Argyll street, W., August 1, 1894. | 
HE season of grand opera at Covent Garden 
practically closed on Saturday night with Gounod’s 
immortal ‘‘ Faust,” but on Monday evening an extra per- 
formance of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” was given, which was a 
benefit for Sir Augustus Harris. This enterprising impre- 
sario has kept faith with the public by producing seven novel- 
ties, well cast and well mounted. The support given him 
aside from his subscribers has not been on an average com- 
mensurate with the excellent all-round performances that 
he has produced during the season. The total operatic per- 
formances have been eighty-five inthe past eleven weeks. 
‘‘ Faust” and ‘' Pagliacci” head the list with nine repre- 
sentations each ; ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘ Falstaff,” 
eight each ; ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” seven ; ‘‘Carmen,”’ six ; 
‘*Lohengrin”’ and ‘‘ Philemon et 
3aucis,” four each ; ‘* Orfée,” *‘ L’Attaque du Moulin” and 
‘‘ Signa,” three each ; ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” ‘‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Elaine,” ‘* Aida,” ‘‘ The Lady of 
Longford” and ‘‘ Werther,” two each ; ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”™ 


‘La Navarraise,” five ; 


Theseven novelties in- 
cluded Puccini's ‘*‘ Manon Lescaut,” with which the season 
opened, Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther,” Emil Bach's ‘‘ Lady of 
Bruneau’s ‘‘ L’Attaque du 
and Verdi's ** 


and ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” one each. 


Longford,” ‘Cowen's ‘‘Signa,” 
Moulin,” Massenet’s ‘ 
staff.” The latter, as will be seen by the number of per- 
formances was a very popular item; ‘‘ La Navarraise” 
proved a rival to the two favorite operas of the Italian 
school, and ** L’Attaque du Moulin” has gained a strong 
hold upon the public. The other four met with that meed of 
popular favor usually known as a ‘‘succésd’estime.” It will 
be seen that Sir Augustus Harris has drawn his répertoire 


La Navarraise,” Fal- 


from all schools, and thus given wholesome variety to a 
season which he has made the most successful of any that 
he has yet conducted. Several performances have been 
given before the Queen at Windsor. 

From a financial point of view his season of German 
opera at Drury Lane must have been more successful than 
the Italian season. There the following operas have been 
given with a fairly good orchestra and chorus and a cast 
giving good support to such well-known artists as Frau 
Klafsky and Max Alvary. 
‘*Die Walkiire,” 
and ‘* Lohengrin,” 
and a repeat of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 


Eight performances were an- 
‘* Tannhduser,”’ 
‘* Der 
It was found 


nounced ‘** Siegfried,” 


Tristan Isolde,” ‘* Fidelio,” 


Freischiitz ” 
necessary to give extra performances of all, with the excep- 
tion of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” thus bringing the number up to thir- 
teen. Onevery night of this German season the house was 


well filled with an enthusiastic audience. The perform- 


ance of *t Die Meistersinger’"’ on Monday night was an ex- 





cellent one. Madame Eames as ‘‘ Eva,” Jean de Reszké 


as ‘‘ Walther” and Signor Ancona as ‘‘ Hans Sachs" all 
M. Plancgon, Mr. David 
Dufriche all did efficient 
service in one of the best performances given this season 
before a large and brilliant audience. At the end of the 
second act Sir Augustus Harris came forward and gave the 


distinguished themselves, and 


Bispham, Mr. O'Mara and Mr 


following address: ‘‘ Your Royal Highnesses, My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—Before leaving for a little trip 
across the Atlantic, where I hope in three days to do 
America (1 do not mean in the commercial financial 
manner, but as a tourist), 1 think it is only right that I 
should in a few words give you an account of my steward- 
ship as manager of your opera house, and also in some re- 
spects foreshadow my plans for the future, not only at Co- 
vent Garden, but at Drury Lane, where I have been granted 
a new lease by His Grace the Duke of Bedford. I have 


or 


discovered, by the way, that landlords are not always the | 


bogies we hear of in some newspapers, for I have never 
been treated in a better manner by anyone than I have by 


His Grace. In a few weeks I shall be back, and I hope to 


present to the London public one of those dramas which | 


find such favor, and which I trust are acceptable to all 
classes. After that, at Christmas, I trust to give a fan- 
tastic fairy tale told in a manner that will please young 
and old and shall be acredit to London. It is in connec- 


tion with this entertainment that I am crossing the Atlan- 
tic, as I have made arrangements with Messrs. Abbey and 
Grau, the great American managers, to produce it at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, where they do me 
the honor of engaging all the great artists I have brought | 
to England. | 





| the managers of the new country should take the singers 
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‘It is indeed very flattering to the old country to think 


that you have approved of, and make the performances in 
America a replica of those at CoventGarden. With regard 
to the opera for next year, I do not wish to promise any- 
thing, as we all know that operatic promises are, or at 
least that they were, looked on as so many piecrusts. I 
have tried to remedy this, and instead of giving youa pros- 
pectus full of fantastic platitudes, I have thought it better 
to give you none. Like the Irishman, I do not make any 
promises, but I keep them all. [Laughter.] With regard 
to promises I may say that the subscribers, in reply toa 
little circular I have sent to them, and to which I have re- 
ceived answers in shoals within a few hours, express 
their willingness to support my enterprise next year. For 
that enterprise, I am happy to say that I have re-engaged 
nearly all the great artists you have heard this season. 
With regard to the répertoire I hope to further strengthen 
it. In addition to the most popular operas of which I hold 
the sole copyright, viz.: ‘ Romeo,’‘ Carmen’ and Wag- 
ner’s masterpieces, &c., I also hope M. Jean de Reszké will 
sing in ‘Manon’ by Massenet. I believe that nowhere 
in the world can ‘ Lohengrin’ be heard with such advan- 
tage as with the cast you have been accustomed to at 
Covent Garden. Next year I think I can promise you a 
treat indeed, for M. Jean de Reszké will sing in German 
the part of ‘ Tristan.’ On that occasion I will try to show 
you how the opera should be mounted, and I believe that 
M. Jean de Reszké will endeavor toshow you how it should 
be sung. Ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you 
longer, but I will merely say that I shall endeavor next 
year to give you the best artists, the best operas, and all 
that there is best in the operatic world.” So the present 
season was brought to a close amid good auguries for the 
future of Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 

A concert tour has been arranged by Mr. Ernest Cavour 
through Germany and Austria. The artists will be Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Tivadar Nachez and Mr. Algernon Ashton. 
They will give concerts in the following cities: Berlin, 
Hamburg, Cassel, Hanover, Magdeburg, Brunswick, Dres- 
den, Halle, Leipsic, Breslau, Prague, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Graz, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Frankfort, Dusseldorf, Elber- 
feld, Cologne and Bonn. The tour opens on October 20, 
and closes on November 17. On his return to England 
Mr. Nachez has been engaged to play at Madame Patti's 
concert at Brighton on November 30. The success of Mr. 
Ben Davies on his tour last year in Germany led to this 





second series of concerts. 

Madame O. Sconzia gave her annual concert in Mrs. 
Saint's large drawing rooms at Lexham Gardens on the 
26th inst. M. Watel, from the Grand Opéra, Paris, played 
Vieuxtemps’ ‘ Réverie” and Weniawoski’s mazurka. 
Among the other artists who took part were Mr. Otto 
Cantor, Mr. Charles Harding, Mr. A. Carli, Mr. W. B. 
Hayes, Mr. Arthur Wellesley, Miss Ada Clare, Miss Del 
Santo, Madame Cara Daniels, the concert giver, and Miss | 
May Garlick, this serving as the début in London of the 
latter, of whom I spoke in my letter some.weeks ago. 

Miss Ruby Sanderson, daughter of the United States 
ex-consul, Mr. Samuel G. Ruby, from Iowa, has just filled 
a week's engagement as principal soprano at the Folke- 
stone concerts given under the direction of Keith, Prowse 
& Co. Her beautiful soprano voice was much admired, 
and hersinging formed an attractive feature of these popular | 
concerts. This young lady has become quite a favorite in | 
London, where she has sung at concerts and musical after- 
noons during the past winter and the regular season. 

Mr. R. E. Johnston, of Messrs. Johnston & Arthur, was in 
the city last week looking up some talent, having just com- 
pleted an engagement with the violinist Ysaye for a tour 
in the eastern part of the United States. While in the city 
Mr. Johnston was entertained by Mr. Sauret, Miss Ella 
Russell, and must have had a very enjoyable time of it. 
Negotiations were opened with several other artists, men- 
tion of whom will be made later. 

Mr. Hamish McCunn is now writing an opera toa libretto 





a7, 


on an old English subject by the Marquis of Lorne. The 
cast for his opera ‘‘ Jeannie Deans,” which will be brought 
out in Glasgow early in October, includes Miss Alice Esty, 
Mr. Alec Marsh and Madame Marie Dumas. 

Miss Margaret Mackintyre is now making a concert tour 
of South Africa, meeting with well deserved success, as I 
learn froma correspondent there. She is assisted by local 
talent, and in the larger places has given a series of con- 
certs, averaging about £100 a night. 

Miss Regina Atwater. 

Miss Regina Atwater, who has been studying at the 
Guildhall School of Music for something over a year under 
Mr. Hermann Klein, won the Lord Mayor's first prize for 
soprano vocalists, the test solo selected being ‘‘ Mighty 
peeans,” from the ‘‘ Creation.” Miss Regina Atwater is an 
American and was born in Anamosa, Ia., from parents 
both of whom had considerable musical proclivities. She 
is descended on her father’s side from the De Sales of 
France, and on her mother’s from the English, Irish and 
Scotch. Her first public appearance was made at the age 
of five years, when she sang in the duet ‘‘ The Gipsy 
Countess" and a flower song. From this early beginning 
no local musical doing was complete without her. At the 
age of eight she organized and conducted a regular concert 
with a program of twelve numbers, consisting of songs, 
piano and violin solos, her own contribution being two 
songs, in which she accompanied herself, one on the guitar 
and the other on the piano, and also a piano solo. She 
trained the others who took part, and also composed the 
music to one of the songs. A small fee was charged for ad- 
mission and the hall was crowded. From this time on she 
frequently took the principal parts in cantatas and oper- 
ettas, both in those given by people in the neighborhood 
and also under the direction of managers from the Eastern 
cities when local talent was partly employed. Among the 
more important of these was ‘‘ Queen Esther,” which réle 
she took at the age of sixteen with conspicuous success. In 
that part of the State Miss Regina Atwater was considered 
tu have exceptional talent, and her parents always gave her 
the advantage of the best musical professors available. 

At an early age she was placed under Professor Rhei- 
miiller, from Leipsic, for the piano, and appeared as his 
most gifted pupil at several of his large recitals. She re- 
ceived her education first at St. Joseph's Convent in Du- 
buque, and afterward atthe Convent of the Sacred Heart 
at Cedar Rapids. At the latter place she had instruction 
on the piano from Professor Kidder, with whom she did 
excellent work in the classics, and made a successful début 
as a pianist before the public at the age of fifteen. During 
her convent life she learned to sing many of the principal 
masses, including Mozart’s, Haydn’s, Weber's, Merca- 
dante’s, Rossini’s and others, gaining some five years of 
valuable experience and musical culture. Her voice al- 
ways attracted attention, being very high and bird-like, 
and through the advice of her friends she was led totakea 
course of study with Eldora di Campi in Chicago. He im- 
mediately set about developing her medium register, 
thereby laying the foundation of a voice which has proved 
to be a soprano of exceptional purity and a phenomenal 
range, extending from low G to F inalt. After this she 
studied with Madame Kempton, of Chicago, and Madame 
Mazzucato Young, of Omaha, both well-known teachers. 
While in the former city she was offered a lucrative church 
choir position, but as her mother objected to her remaining 
away from home she was obliged to refuse. From the 
time she left the convent, except while in Chicago, she oc- 
cupied a church position, singing both in the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches. Longing for a course of study abroad, 
she arranged to come to Paris, where she studied for nearly 
two years with Madame de la Grange, learning the operatic 
"and ‘ Gilda,” 


roles of ‘‘ Marguerite,” ‘‘ Juliette’ besides a 
number of French and Italian songs. 


ably in concerts during her stay in the French capital, and 


She sang consider 


I quote from the ‘‘ Galignani Messenger” concerning one 


of her appearances: ‘‘ Miss Regina Atwater, a pupil of 


Madame de Ila Grange, with a rich and pure soprano voice, 
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sang with success. Miss Regina Atwater is an 


American by birth, and is considered one if not the most 
promising of all the aspirants for the operatic stage now in 


great 


Coming to London she was advised by several 


Paris.” 
authorities here to take up the study of oratorio, and for 
the past eighteen months she has been perfecting herself 
in this line of work with Mr. Hermann Klein at the Guildhall 
Music. She has learned a large répertoire, and 
during this time has sung with great success in ‘‘ The Mes- 
** Elijah” 


School of 


siah ‘ Creation, ‘Judas Maccabeus,” and 


several other oratorios in the provinces, besides doing con- 


cert work in London. 
I have mentioned in my letters several times before that 
‘hursday afternoons we are always ready to welcome 
readers of Tue Musicat Courter, and 


nonth many members of the profession 


ians and 


lly volunteered their services to render excellent 

which has been thoroughly enjoyed by large num- 

on each oc Among those present I may men. 

Mrs. Patrick A. Collins, the Misses Collins, M. della Sudda, 
Mrs. and Miss Torrey, Mrs. Amy Sherwin, Miss Beresford 
Mrs. F Bremont, Mr. Blake, Mrs. 


asion, 


ischer, Comtesse de 
Ibourne ; Mr. Hugh Craig, one of the editors 
Al. Couriet Mrs. Frank 
York ; Mr, Julian 


of San 


Joy 


, and 
Miss Hooper, of Paris ; 
Mrs. Vandeveer 
Marc A. 
Madame 


Miss Craig ; 


t] Francisco ; 
Green, of New York ; Miss Leycester, Mr Blum- 
litor of Tur M CourRIER ; 
ton, Mrs. and 
Sa Mr. Max 
Miss Frances All 
Mr. and Mrs 


SICAI 
Miss Joran, 
Miss 


3arnard, Miss 


Lady Barnby, 


Dora 


Rown, 
itsen, Miss 
from Baltimore, the 
ro; Mrs. J. Vernon Whitaker, Mr. Hugo Gor 
D. Jones, Mr Neil, 
Mr. and Mrs. Watkin Mills, 
Mr Mrs 


Samuel G 


Otto putro, 
Miss Coppin, 
Mr. and Mrs 
Fernald, of Boston 
Ruby, Mr. and 
to the 


and Miss 


and 
nd Mr 
who contribt 
were Miss 
from ** L’Amico Fritz ;” 


and 


ng those 


ys 
Joran who 
Mr 


your! 


present Pauline 


aria 


lo and 


the recitative aria ‘‘ Lend .me 


Madame Guy d’Hardelot, her ‘‘ Summer 
Ffrangcon Davies, ‘‘ Come not when I am 

rince Ivan's ” song ‘‘ 1 dare to love thee,” by 

Mr. Whitney Mockridge, ‘* Pre 

Miss Rosa Olitzka,‘* A m 
Bemberg’s Miss 


ude in B major (Chopin) and impromptu in A flat 


+ 
posal, 


on fils ;"’ Douglas 
‘*‘ Soupir :” Alice Blogg. pik 
eoupir ,; Alice Ogg, plano 


(Schubert 


Miss Elsie K 


Miss Rose L,. Sutro, Etude 25, No. 1 (Chopin); 
and joined 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Herbert 


itscherra, ‘‘ Traume” (Wagner 


with Poole- 
Watkin 
Grover, 


in the du fror ‘* Lohengrin 
solos 


Mr. 


Rosa Green, 


King, who also sang several 


Mills, O tu (Verdi); 


stars ;" Miss 


Palermo’ 


Good 


night, pretty ‘Sans 
toi’ (Guy d’Hardelot) ; Mr. Paul Mahlendorff, Mr. Arthur 
Miss Lola de Ruiz, Miss Bessie Waugh, Mr. J. H. 
Leigh, re Mr. Wilfred Bendall, Mr. Abelo, from 
New York, who has been studying in Italy; Mr. Hardy 
Thé, Mrs has 


completed a cou Richard in 


Stevens 
itation ; 
just 


Fernald and Madame Graham, who 


rse of study with Madame 
Vandeveer-Green sailed for America last Saturday 
remain in the United States for some two months, 


ward returning to England, where she is being book { 


for oratorio and concert engagements in the autumn and 


winter 
Evangeline Florerce has just been engaged to sing 

of ten concerts, organized by Mr. Percy Harrison, 

gham, to commence on December 3, and includes 

argest cities in England and Scotland. 
season” is closed and many of the artists have 
shaken the dust of London from their feet and hied them- 
selves to places of rest after one of the most unsatisfactory 


seasons ' known for years. There have been a large 


number of concerts, but only afew legitimate ones—that is 
to say, a very high percentage have been arrangements be- 
tween artists, and thus the fees usually received cut down 
toa mere nominal amount. Fashionable ‘‘at homes,” 
where well-known people get good fees, have been few, 
there having been a desire on the part of hosts and hos- 
tesses to provide other kinds of amusements instead of 
music ; thus the cream of engagements that artists looked 
forward to from one season to another has this year proved 
While this part of the year, when 


so much is crowded into such a short time, is losing time- 


a great disappointment. 


honored prestige, the autumn and winter seasons are be- 
coming more important, and as far as music is concerned 
the change is for the better, and those who bid for public 
patronage get much better results. It is early to fore- 
shadow the autumn and early winter season, but every- 
thing points to healthy activity both in London and the 
provinces, 

Mr. Vert informs me that Miss Margaret Mackintyre, of 
whom I spoke concerning her South African tour, has been 
appearing in opera with great success last season at La 
Scala, Milan, and other important centres in Italy, and has 
specially been re-engaged for next season. She expects 
to arrive home from her present tour in September, and 
negotiations for a tournée in the United States in the 





Madame | 


| postpone his return visit to America until 1896. 


| have to be considerably shortened. 
| at Llandudno on August 25, terminating at Brighton on | 
| less illustrious contemporary and all anterior composers? 
| Thus must many have thought, and, as we have stated, in 
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autumn would indicate that her stay in England will be 
brief. 

Madame Nordica is meeting with enormous success at 
Bayreuth, and her appearance in the ‘‘ Nibélungen Ring” 
has aroused extraordinary enthusiasm. 

Mr. Josef Hoffmann commences a tour of the provinces 
under the direction of Mr. Vert, commencing at Folkestone 
on October 8 and terminating at Sheffield on December 
19. The prospects of the tour are very good in every way, 
and it may be extended into the new year. 

The details of Dr. Richter’s tour with his orchestra have 
been arranged, and the first concert will be given at St. 
James’ Hall on October 8, other concerts in London being 
held at the same place on the 15th, and the Queen’s Hall 
on the 20th inst. At the latter place Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral 
Symphony ” will be given. In the provinces Huddersfield 
is the first town visited, on October 9, and the tour ends at 
Brighton on October 22. 

Mile. Antoinette Trebelli has been engaged for a long 
series of concerts in America next season, and will leave 
England early in the new year. This follows upon the 
success she made at Cincinnati, Springfield, Indianapolis 
and Columbus festivals, and at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs last spring. 

Other artists who have been re-engaged to cross the At- 
lantic are Mr. Joseph Hollmann, who will leave England 
in November; Mr. Watkin Mills, who goes early in the 
new year, and Mr. Ben Davies in March. 


The Meister Glee Singers, accompanied by Miss Mabel | 
3erry, Madame Alice Gomez and Mr. Leo Stern, commence | 


a tour of the provinces under the management of Mr. Vert 
on October 1 at Buxton, terminating on November 17 at 


| Eastbourne. 

Mr. George Grossmith, who has accepted a part in the 
| new opera at the Prince of Wales Theatre, will have to 
This also | 
| interferes with his tour already arranged here, which will | curtain behind which anterior art has been largely hidden 
| and thus misconceived. 


It will now commence 


| September 15. 


Mr. Franz Rummel will make his appearance here next 


| autumn, and under the direction of Mr. Vert will give 
three recitals at St. James’ Hall on October 10, 17 and 21. | 


The success achieved by Mr. Wolff at the Wolff Musical 


Union has led him to continue his chamber concerts during | 


the coming autumn at St. James’ Hall, and the first one 
of the series will take place on October 22. 
Frank V. ATWATER. 


The Amsterdam a Capella Choir. 


By JoserH GopDARD. 


A SERIES of performances of a unique char- 


acter amid the numerous musical entertainments now 


going on in the metropolis terminated recently at Queen’s | 
The programs consisted of old Dutch masterpieces ; | 
| mystery. 


Hall. 
and the interpreters were the members of the Amsterdam 


a Capella Choir, under the direction of Mr. Daniel de | 
The love of music, like the love of beauty, as a | 
Music, however strong | 
its claim to be regarded as a fine art, is treated practically | 


Lange. 
rule, heeds little of antecedents. 


as the amusement of the hour. 


When its day is spent, like a past fashion or a faded | 


beauty, it is relegated with a superior smile to the limbo 
of the ephemeral. But for such musicians as there may be 
who regard their art with the intellectual broadness of look 
which is habitual to every painter—who look to the past 
for instruction, and in whom it arouses at least that natu- 
ral reverence due to all things departed that have lived in 
the light of their time—these concerts possessed the high- 
est interest. 

It has been the custom of musical historians to regard 
the old Flemish composers as the early fathers of modern 
musical art; but of the actual effect of their works as real- 
ized in performance even historians and commentators 
themselves, to say nothing of musicians and amateurs, have 
been of necessity largely ignorant. What value then 
must have attached to this opportunity of hearing com- 
plete movements from these executed by a choir high- 
ly trained and coming direct from the country and the 
traditional atmosphere of the school of composition in ques- 
tion ! 

In a brief account of the rise of music in the Nether- 
lands, which appears in the book of words, the writer, after 
referring to the well-known facts that Palestrina was 
charged with the composition of a mass by means of which 
he was to furnish proof that fugal music might maintain its 
place in the Church, and that the approval which this mass 
earned was accompanied by a condemnation of antecedent 
works, suggests whether Palestrina, in avoiding the florid 
and sensuous, may not have gone too far in the direction of 
the statuesque and emotionless. The following passage 
from this addregs is in our opinion very suggestive: ‘‘ Our 
attention is at present called to the question whether the 
works of the earlier masters can, as productions of art, be 
compared to those of Palestrina. Our answer to this 
question must be, positively, they can. We are even of 
opinion that some works of Palestrina’s contemporaries 











may be considered superior to his own, for while Palestrina 
adhered with a certain scrupulousness to the precepts laid 
down by the Church, his contemporaries wrote already with 
the utmost liberty—they derived their inspiration from the 
fulness of human life. The works of these composers are 
thus in accordance with the natural expression of human 
sentiment in all periods.” 

Now, having listened to these works, we felt strongly 
two things. First, that we had been brought into contact 
with composers full of soul and feeling, whose first aim 
was absolute truth and high propriety of expression, and 
who obtained that expression by effects of indisputable 
beauty, yet of the simplest and purest nature. 

That they necessarily worked within narrower limits 
than their successors, that their melodic phrases and har- 
monic progressions are more largely local and one-colored, 
and their forms restricted by a comparatively slight devel- 
opment of modulation, it is unnecessary to say. But that 
these writers were clear in their conception, ingenious and 
artistic, full of care and zeal, and that they succeeded in 
producing works not only deeply expressive in spirit, but 
finished in form, these performances clearly evidenced. 
Secondly, we felt that hitherto between us and these 
breathing musicians—possessed by intense sensibility and 
dominated by poetic aim—the figure of Palestrina had 
stood as wrought in marble; or to vary the metaphor, we 
felt that, having long halted in the cold calm of the Pales- 
trina Cathedral, we had passed out and beyond, and found 
ourselves not only in the light of the dawn of musical art, 
not only in the purity and freshness of its morning, but in 
the ineffable warmth of its early rays. 

The fact is, what, on the one hand, with it having been 
the custom of historians to magnify Palestrina undiscrimi- 
natingly, and on the other with the over-representation of 
the Italian sacred school of this period (in references to and 
illustrations of past music), this school has operated as a 


If Palestrina is so emotionless and 
severe in form, how much colder and more austere must be 


opposition to what is the actual fact of the matter. 

Much might be said in detail about the particular works 
sung, but we must confine ourselves to one or two re- 
marks. How shall we attempt to convey the effect of the 


‘‘Agnus Dei,” of Jan. Obrecht (1430-1524)? Long sus 


| tained, full, pure harmonies, breathing of feeling and mov- 


ing in massive, gracious phrases, in imitation so deliberate 
as to be consistent with the most intense expression. Or 
of the ‘‘ Kyrie e Christe,” of Johan Ockeghem (1420-1512), 
in which is neither sweet sentimentality nor hard, meaning- 
less elaboration but prayerful simplicity—a musical picture 
of a kneeling, awe-stricken supplant? Or to the ‘‘ Et In- 
carnatus Est,” of Josquin des Prés (1445-1521)? Like the 


| above—simple and intelligent in form--and that form sub- 


ordinated to the moving spirit of the composer, expression. 
Sung almost in a whisper it breathed of solemnity and 
Only the words ‘‘ et homo factus ” emerged from 
the otherwise sustained piano, thereby graphically sug- 
gesting the single allusion to the natural world. 

The program included lighter works of peculiar quaint- 
ness, piquancy and delicacy, in which perhaps the limita- 
tion of the musical vocabulary of the time told more on a 
modern listener than in the case of the sacred works, but 
which betrayed that in these long past days the spirit of 
mirth and playfulness pulsated just as now. In these 
lighter works the individuality of the parts was admirably 
brought out by the singers. Thelast item inthe programs, 
an old Dutch national song, formed an effective finale. 
Taking largely an antiphonal form, which was developed 
by the male and female voices, it is a decidedly graphic 
and stirring old song. 

Notwithstanding that art is progressive, it does not fol- 
low that the level attained by the musical emotion gets 
correspondingly higher. Certainly, as regards sacred 
effect, we felt that the original listeners to these old Dutch 
masterpieces were under no disadvantage in comparison 
with ourselves. The beauty of harmony they enjoyed in 
all fullness and in perfect purity. Indeed, we felt that the 
return to modern sacred effect, particularly in its more 
elaborate forms with their accompanying din and com- 
plexity, was in some respects a descent. As handled by 
these Flemish, masters the choir is an organ having the 
sustaining power of the instrument, but infinitely purer 
and more expressive intonation, and human articulation, 
and they who listened to it, even in the far past, entered 
the higher moments of musical experience. As we came 
out after hearing this unaccompanied choir we felt that in 
that nearly empty hall we had been close to the spirit of 
music; to know that spirit one needed not to hear another 
note.—London ‘* Musical Opinion.” 
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HY work so hard in summer, Homer? 
is the time” for rest and recreation. And yet Mr. 
Bartlett has composed during the heated term the first half 
of a comic opera, an organ berceuse, two songs (one of 
them, ‘‘ Finland Love Song,” for Eugene Cowles), seven 
piano pieces (allegretto-scherzando, ‘‘ Spring Song,” ‘‘ Mél- 
odie Plaintif,” three classical mazurkas and a grand gavot 
in canon form), a Thanksgiving anthem and a Christmas 
anthem, besides scoring for full orchestra a tarantelle by 


Thalberg. Look out for sunstrokes ! 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Lindsley are summering on 


Palisade avenue, Englewood, N. J. 

Alfred Hallam, conductor of the Oratorio Society of 
Stamford, Conn., has many friends in Gotham who sin- 
cerely sympathize with him in his recent affliction. His 
brother, Frederic Charles Hallam, died recently at At- 
lantic City of peritonitis, aged thirty-one years. The de- 
ceased, who lived in Baltimore, was connected with the 
house of Otto Sutro & Co., and was choir director of St. 
George’s P. E.Church. He wasa native of Rugby, Eng- 
land, and had lived in Baltimore for six years, where he 
held various prominent choir positions. 

Miss Elsie De Graff Van Dervoort, solo contralto of the 
Twelfth Street Reformed Church, Brooklyn, has recently 
created by her singing much enthusiasm in Nyack, N. Y., 
her grandfather, Dr. De Graff. 
says of her: ‘* Her voice 
such 


where she has been visiting 
The Nyack ‘‘ Evening Journal” 
is a full, rich mezzo contralto, as one very rarely 
hears, every note falling upon the ears of the listeners with 
peculiar sweetness and power. Nota harsh note is 
by her. 
rich, 
of the lips. 
suthcient 
Nyack ‘* 
the close of Miss 
her in termsof the highest praise. 
rich qua tis one of those deep contraltos, 
gives one the highest thrills of pleasure. 


nure 


pure melody, breathing music of the soul rather than 
Her manner is pleasing and tasteful, showing 
to the theme The 


There was a unanimity of opinion at 


expression she is treating.” 


Star” says 
Van Dervoort’s renditions which spoke of 
voice of ality. 
and to hear it 
Miss Van Dervoort 

Mrs. Marion Hendrickson Smith, 
Central Presbyterian Church, is spending the summer at 
Flatbush, L. I., and expects soon to visit the Adirondacks. 


isa pupil of George Sweet.” 
solo soprano of the 


The Flatbush ‘‘ Press” ‘* Her performances show 
her to be that rarest of 


She has 


says 


singer. 


found combined in 
performer—voice, method and feeling. Her voice isa 
broad, full soprano of rich color, her enunciation is very 
distinct, while perfectly natural; her technic is excellent, 
especially in that it does not obtrude itself by any pecu- 
liarities and all mechanism is dominated by a very evident 
musical and intellectual intelligence which bespeaks a de- 
cided individuality behind the voice.” 

Thomas Evans Greene has been stirring things up this 
summer in Maryland by his tenor voice. He spent sev- 
eral weeks at Church Creek, and is now at Annapolis. He 
will take a fencing lesson every day during August from 
the fencing master of the Naval Academy. The ‘ Dem- 
of Cambridge, Md., says 


ocrat and News 
a large 
residence 


A rare musical treat was enjoyed a few nights ago by 
number of the ladies and gentlemen of Cambridge at the 
of one of our citizens, in the splendid singing of Mr. J. Evans Greene, 
of New York, now enjoying his holiday with friends at Church Creek. 
The entertainment was entirely impromptu, and yet it was a most 
successful demonstration of Mr. Greene's great ability as a vocalist. 
The selections were from popular operas and oratorios with a few 
simpler melodies, and the singer's thorough acquaintance with the 
scores and his able rendition of the selected solos were evident and 
so gratifying as to bring down hearty approval and applause. Mr 
Greene possesses a fine tenor voice of considerable range and force, 
and his vocalization is almost perfect. He sings in Italian, French 
and German with the same ease asin English. The appreciative au- 
dience readily approved his best passages, and all joined in vocif- 
erous applause of the selection from the opera of **‘Mignon.” In 
‘Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ You’ll Remember Me “Suanee River” he 
was also most happy. Mr. Greene during the last year took the 
character of ‘Robin Hood” in the opera of that name as presented 
Ideals, and has already made arrangements for the 
h a New York company, and will play the leading 
We predict for him a rare success in 


” and 


by the Boston 
coming season wit 
roles in several popular operas. 
the profession he has adopted. 
Mrs. Louis R. Dressler recently painted a beautiful 
piscatorial study and presented it to her husband as a_sur- 
prise. It is a fine piece of artistic work, and now in a hand- 
some frame adorns the front parlor of the Dressler man- 
sion in Jersey City. The painting was on exhibition at the 
Hasbrouck Institute, where it was greatly admired. 





This | 


| 





uttered | 
but every sound appears to come from a fountain of | 


time. 
She certainly possesses a | 


Church—Mrs. 
| Ericsson F. 


all musical artists, an ideal church | 
the three qualification which are rarely | 
any degree of perfection inthe same | 


ib 





| home of William B. Wheeler, Pawling, N. Y., 





Miss Mary Sears was hardly a successful * Pitti-Sing” 
during Miss Lillian Swain’s absence from her place in 
‘*The Mikado” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. The new 
‘*Yum-Yum,” Miss Lenore Snyder, is a cute actress and 
altogether pleasing. 

Notices, which tell their own story, have recently been 
sent out among the musical fraternity of Gotham as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Born to George and Lucy Metcalfe, at Monmouth 
Junction, N. J., July 18, 1894, a daughter. After August, 
98 Fifth avenue, New York city.”’ Will Mr. and Mrs. Met- 
calfe kindly accept our cordial congratulations ? 
daughter a soprano or contralto? 

Miss Geraldine Morgan, the pretty violinist, is at the 





where she had been vis- 
iting her cousins, the Misses Howe, she played at a charity 
concert, at which $230 was realized, above all expenses, 
for the benefit of the Daisy Fields Home for Crippled 
Children. Miss Ethel Howe played her accompaniments. 

S. Fischer Miller, the eminent tenor, is laid up at his 
home in South Orange, N. J., with a crippled leg, which 
was injured in some athletic sports at the South Orange 
Field Club. He hopes to be up and about again in a fort- 
night. His little baby, three months old, weighs 17% 
pounds. 

The Cecilian Male Quartet is out with new circulars for 
which are attractive and readable. The 
Miller, William Bartels, W. P. 


next season, 
quartet is made up of B. F. 
Dickson and George Boult. 
, Gerrit Smith, Homer N. Bartlett, Silas G. Pratt, Louis 
R. Dressler and Addison F. Andrews have all been seen 
recently in the audiences which fill the 
Theatre at the performances of ‘‘ The Mikado. 

Silas G. Pratt had a pleasant and successful trip abroad, 
and was enthusiastically received at the Antwerp Exposi- 
tion, where he took charge of the Fourth of July exercises. 
Mr. Pratt's ‘‘ Allegory of the War in Song” will be per- 
formed at Asbury Park, N. J., on August 31. 

Manager John J. Nolan, of the New York Musical Ex- 
change, is an interesting talker and has many stories to 
tell concerning his various tours of this country when in 
charge of large musical attractions. He is an expert 
swimmer and tells of going in bathing last February at 
in a swimming pool fed 


Coronado Beach, San Diego, Cal., 
by the Pacific Ocean, on which occasion his companions 
Robert T. England; Col. 
Fred. Grant, Colonel famous Confederate 
guerilla; Mayor Gilroy, 
king; N. K. Fairbank, the 
Richard Croker. John was in pretty big company that 
Some of them have had to swim out since, as they 


ex-Minister to 
the 
Armour, 


Lincoln, 
Mosby, 

Philip 
millionaire soap 


were 


the great cattle 


man, and 


' 


were over their heads ! 
The f. quartet 


famous of the West Presbyterian 
Hollister, 


Mrs. Alves, W. H. Rieger and 
P. A. Schnecker as accom- 
panist, gave a grand musical last Friday evening at the 
for the bene- 
‘* Tribune ” Fresh 


choir 


Bushnell—with 


fit of the Working Girls’ Club and the 


Air Fund. 


Negro Music and Folk Lore. 

the “Daily Evening Telegraph” (Phila- 
delphia) of July 21, page 11,is an article in which it 1s 
stated that Professor Dvorak had contributed to the ‘‘Sun,”’ 
a paper in which he makes the statement that there are no 
original negro melodies in the South, and no original 
stories of folk lore, giving the credit for such to white 
people. 

Whether the publication in the ‘‘ Telegraph” 
Professor’s article justice or not I cannot say, 
there appears it is certainly not borne out by the facts in 
one of these departments, ‘‘ Folk Lore.” Not being a gift- 
ed musician, I am not able to analyze the weird melodies 
of the negroes, and tell from what old masters they may 
have been compiled. It may be true that many of the 
most popular airs came from such sources, but itis certainly 
true that in Africa these people often sing and dance half 
of the night. 

For three and one-half years I lived among them, 
and came in contact with representatives of many tribes, 


does the 


and without exception I found that they all sing and dance | 
Moreover the song is ever suited to the oc- | 


a great deal. 
casion. The oarsman at sea has a different note and 


Is the | 


Louisburg Hotel, Bar Harbor, for the month of August. | 
| Before leaving Englewood, N. J., 


Fifth Avenue | 


but as it | 





measure from the canoeman on the river, and the canoe- 
man’s song varies its time with the rapidity of the current 
against which he pulls. One of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of vocal music I ever heard was sung by eleven 
falls of a 


stalwart canoemen as they pulled me over the 
strong river. Thesong quickened as we neared the strong- 
est sluice, and the paddles were played with quicker and 
quicker stroke, until it became a rapid, whizzing sound, 
blending with the swift whiz of the paddles through ai: and 
water, until at the very hardest pull, when the paddles 
flew with incredible speed that carried us over 4 feet in 
| three minutes, so terrific was the struggle of muscle versus 
torrent’s rush. Then as they got breath enough, the song 
began just where it was left off, and gradually flowed out 
into smooth, slower measure, in perfect harmony with the 
paddling in smoother water. 

I havealso heard the dirge songs overtheir dead, andif any 
| civilized composer ever wove these into note I never have 
been treated to any sound thereof from string or pipe. So 
much for music, which I make no attempt to treat, save 
3ut to say the negroes 


as a witness of its cruder forms. 
have no “ folk lore” is certainly wide of the mark. Being 
a Southern man, and accustomed to the stories of ‘‘ Bre’r 
Rabbit” from childhood, I experienced no little delight 
when I found Mr. Harris had made ‘‘ Uncle Remus” tell 
them in book form. The first volume of these stories hap- 
pened to fall into my hands just as I was returning to 
Africa in 1881, and I determined to investigate this matter 
of folk lore somewhat among the Africans at home. 

The fact that I had some thirty-six different tribes repre- 
sentedin our schools gave me more than ordinary opportuni- 
ty to dothis. I gave it out in all the schoolsthat I wanted the 
children me all stories as they had heard them 
The results were beyond my expectation, for I found some 
of these stories carried in them very deep studies in the 
emotions and life of the human heart, even grappling the 
I think it can be proved that al- 
are translations from 


to write 


immortality of the soul. 
most all of Uncle Remus’ 
African environment to that of America. ‘‘ Bre’r Rabbit,” 
for instance, was the nearest approach to ‘‘ Nar” the 
negro could find on this side of the Atlantic. ‘‘ Nar” is 
the smallest, smartest, perhaps swiftest of the deer species, 
is not much larger than a cat, as graceful as an Italian grey- 
and runs like the 


stories 


hound, watchful as one can conceive 
wind. 

He it is that gets into close places, and always gets out, 
plays pranks on the sober and more clumsy animals, gives 
wisest advice in general counsel, which is rarely taken ; but 
creation pays severely whenever neglects 
Elephants, lions, bush cows, leopards, 
larger species and even whales 
of the deep would have found it to their interest to have 
Wag] the negro landed in 
Bre'r Rabbit was could come to 
‘* Nar,” Incle Remus 


the animal 
‘Nar’s” counsel. 
eagles, monkeys, deer of 
heeded suppose when 
nearest he 
what * [ 


America the 


matching and so we have ? 
tells us. 

I do not hesitate to say, 

| written by Africans in their 

Africans are extremely rich in folk lore, 


and discriminating in its wonderful analysis of the nature 


and I have now about 100 MSS. 


native land, that the native 


very rare, delicate 
and passions of the human heart. 

When these specimens of African folk lore came into my 
possession my first impulse was to publish them, but as I 
ary view of getting at 
ought, it began to 
dawn upon me that t them truths 
much more profound than one at first dreamed, and that to 
do them or the formed and love them justice 
required much more intimate knowledge of animal life and 


began to are them with the = 


the inside of the African’s mode of th 


hese settings carried in 


people who 


deeper, keener penetration into the subtle wisdom ofttimes 
wrapped in an expression than I possessed, and so these 
want to add another 
caricature to the people a caricatured and 
misrepresented until it 1s hard to get a pure study of the 
real man of Africa.—C. C. P. Penick, formerly Bishop of 
Cape Palmas, W. A. Sts. 


MSS. are still unpublished, for I don't 
lready cruelly 


Leopold Godowsky. —Leopold Geiew sky, 

tuoso, has been engaged for the Broad Street Conservatory, 

| Philadelphia. This “will not, however, interfere with his 
professional engagements. 





the piano vir- 


Lillian Blauvelt.—Lillian Blauvelt has been engaged as 
soloist to open the Chicago Sy mphony concerts this year, 
the dates being October 26 and 27. She will also sing in 
Newport on the 22d of this month. 
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CONCERTS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 


AND LIVING PICTURES FROM RUSSIAN LIFE. 


Booking for the Concert Tour of 


‘Mme. Lineff Russian Choir. 





In response to a great many requests, Mme. Et Lineft 
to announce that she will undertake to organize and direct C 
certs of Russian Music (as performed by her Choir at the World's 


members of various 


Fair) with the 
Choral, Church and Amateur Societies of America. 
Address THE MANAGEMENT 


Mme. LINEFF RUSSIAN CHOIR, 
130 East 23d Street, New York City, 
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struction needed in the State is now shriveled into the compass 
of a very modest, unobtrusive building not very much larger 
than its professional contents. If the eastward progress of our 
conservatory has resulted so strangely, I am ata loss to know 
what would become of one as far east as Oakland, which is 8 
good miles toward sunrise. 

I saw arival conservatory the other day with a commendable 
spread of sign. There is reason to hope that the ‘‘ wicked and 
perverse generation who go about seeking signs” in aid of the 
The 


being 


casual ob- 
pretty ex- 


mus‘cal evangelization will not miss this lot. 
may infer that music 


** conserved.” 


server meanwhile is 
tensively 

The only recent concert occurred last night in the form of a 
at Metropolitan Hall to Mme. Giovanna Bianchi, who was 
thirty years ago a well-known opera contralto, her ‘‘ Azucena,” 
in ‘‘Il Trovatore,” being quite celebrated. I was not there, but 
hear the concert was well attended and the program an excel- 
lent one. Madame Bianchi did not appear, as she 1s an invalid. 
A volunteer orchestra of forty-two members of the Musical 
Union assisted, and under the baton of Mr. Louis Schmidt, Sr., 
opened the concert with the overture to ‘‘ William Tell.” Mr. 
Hugo Mansfeldt contributed a Tausig valse caprice, and there 
were numerous other very delightful contributions. Mr. Beel 
will be resumed early in September, when 
he and Mrs. Carr will bring out a lot of novelties in the way of 
chamber music to delight their hearers. 

Mr. L. F. Geisler is once more at home from his European 
trip and again illumines the establishment of Sherman & Clay 


benefit 


with his cheerful personal effulgence. 

Mr. Philip Hastings, the manager, is looking to a very busy 
season inthe concert line. He gives me the following items: 

John C. Fryer, Paderewski's American manager, is in active 
correspondence with Sherman & Clay regarding a series of con- 
certs to be given here in January. 

Miss Lillian K. Slinkey, a young San Franciscan, possessed of 
fine soprano voice of some cultivation, will leave for Italy next 
month to pursue a course of study. She will be given a free 
will concert at Metropolitan Temple August 30, 

Manager Albert Marx having recovered from his experience 
with De K pianist, is negotiating with the great banjo 


player, whose playing, I hear, is marvelous, but whose nomen- 


ontskl, the 


clature I can't recall, for an appearance here. 
So I find the prospect regarding a musical season brighter 
than at the beginning of my letter. 


M. BoswortH 


TWIN CITY MUSIC. 
MINNEAI is, July 31. 
HERE is but little torecord at this writing. The 
attractions in music are at the lake resorts. Lake Harriet 


for two months has been the centre of amusement, and to a 
1 


great many people, of comfort also. The street railway manage- 
ment surpassed all previous efforts in providing entertainments | 
that would not only draw immense crowds, but satisfy those who 
came. For the past four weeks the Iowa State Band have been 


discoursing sweet music, and for two weeks we have engaged 





the novelty (in this section) of vocal selections of grand opera by 
This last drew immensely and was the suc- 
of the The quartet was composed of Miss | 
Amalie Rippe (soprano), Mrs. 
have been with Sig. Liberretto in concert tournées, Mr. Hen- 

Prof. A. D. Porter with the State | 
accompaniment. The quartet proved an immense at- 


traction, and their work was the most finished effort we 


cess season so far. 


Laird (contralto),both of whom | 
shaw (tenor), (bass), Iowa 
Band as 
ave had 
in the way of quartet singing. It convinced all Minneapolitans 
that we own a quartet that will compare favorably with the best 
of other cities. 

I have before mentioned Miss Rippe and Mr. Porter, two of our 
resident artists who rank high as musicians—and their voices and 
work entitle them to do so. 

Mr. Henshaw, too, is deserving of favorable notice. 
good voice and he handles it well, although his work lacks some- 
This, however, can be remedied. 


He has a 


what in artistic finish. 
Mrs. Laird sings well. 
ly powerful for the other three. 
ones from the best operas, and were a most acceptable addition 
to the Lake Harriet musical programs. 
Miss Amalie Rippe is in her element in this class of music. 
She possesses a most attractive stage presence, and has as well 


Her voice, however, was not sufficient- 
’ 


The selections were popular 
} 


considerable magnetism. 

It is sufficient to say of Professor Porter that he has a superb 
voice and superior artistic finish. I can say very little of the 
Iowa State Band beyond the mere record that they did not gain 
Individually, and in 





much hold on Minneapolis music lovers. 
some instances particularly so, their work was good; but as a 
band they did not win favor here. Mr. Phinney (director) is an | 
earnest lover of the best in music, and for eight years has striven 
to work up in the West and from native material a band that 
should be the equal of any in the country. Himself an Eastern 
man and a graduate of the Boston Conservatory, he has enjoyed 
the advantages to be gained in the musical centres of the East. 
Coming West flushed with the ambition to form a good band 
from material furnished here, and which should be under the 
control of the State, he pushed the new enterprise until his bill 
was passed authorizing the organizing and assuming the control 
of a State Band for Iowa, with the Governor as president and 
the other State officials in various positions of responsibility and 
direction. He tells me that his experience in California with a 
scheming, artful, dishonest manager has taught him a lesson 
tk will never be forgotten. Taking advantage of Mr. Phin- 
ney’s absence through illness, he being in charge of the affairs of 

the band, this wily manager by innuendo and false representa- 
tion succeeded to some extent in spoiling the public apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the band at that time, and it seems in 
order to-steal the best talent from the band to form one of his 
own. The State came to Mr. Phinney's assistance with the 
finances, recommending that he never intrust the affairs of the | 
band in any respect to other hands than his own, assisted by his 








wife, who, it appears, is a very capable business woman. Of all 
classes of people, an artist in any branch of art is the most un- 
suspicious, and it is comparatively easy to “ get ahead” of them 
(to use a cant phrase). And it is also true that their sensibilities 
are more finely organized than those of the vast majority, and 
those conditions which would put an ordinary man upon his 
mettle of strong independence and self-assertion will deeply 
wound and rankle long in the heart of an artist. Mr. Phinney 
does not claim for his band the first place in the country, but he 
does claim to rank with any of like size, experience and oppor- 
tunity. With the spirit of a musician, he aims to secure that 
finish which comes only with long and hard study. The per- 
sonnel of the band won kindly appreciation, and as such they 
leave many warm friends behind them in the ‘* Flour City.” 
eke * 

The summer session at the Northwestern Conservatory of 
Music is progressing finely under the direction of Wm. Court- 
ney, of New York. On the evening of August 6 the following 
program was given by pupils of Mr. Courtney, some of whom 
are residents of other cities. The program, although a lengthy 
one; and the evening sultry, was so varied, and the talent of his 
pupils in such different line that the interest did not flag, and 
both Mr. Courtney and those who took part have reason to be 
proud of the manifest appreciation of their work. Among Mr. 
Courtney's pupils—the greater number of whom I have had oc- 
casion to mention before,—Miss Marie Stori, of Missionville, 
Wis., attracted the most attention. She is the possessor of a 
“big” voice of soprano quality, is a warm, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, has the requisite artistic nature, and it remains only to 
prove if she has the necessary patience and perseverance to 
study. Miss Stori is a very interesting young lady, with the 
blood of a Swiss ancestry flowing in her veins—an ancestry 
born and bred among the superb mountain scenery and in the 
bewitching lake country of that land of songsters. Her ap- 
pearance is foreign, and her particularly distinguishing feature 
is an entire absence of self-consciousness, which so often de- 
tracts from even the best work of too many musicians. With 
the talent and opportunities she has, Miss Stori should be heard 
from in the leading ranks of our American artists. Mr. Colville 
and Mrs. C. B. Yale, of St. Paul, received a most hearty greet- 
ing, forin the ‘‘ Flour City,” as well as the ‘saintly ” one, they 
have a prominent place among musicians. Mr. Courtney favored 
the audience with several selections, and the concert was a most 
decided success, which means everything this hot weather. 

This was the program : 

Part L. 
this hour we met” (‘* Robin Hood "’) 
De Koven 


‘Tho’ within 
Miss Harmon and Mr. Courtney. 


Duet, 


Songs— 
‘* Ashes of Roses”... 
‘* Serenade” 
Mrs. J. C. Wymond 
Aria, ‘‘ Cielo e Mar” (** Gioconda ") 
Mr. William Courtney. 
Song—-‘‘ Sognai” 


Scena, ‘‘ Shadow Song” (‘‘ Dinorah”’) 
Miss Marie Stori. 
Songs 
‘Tf I but knew” 
‘*A Madrigal” 


....omith 

oe .. Victor Harris 

.N.M 
Song, ‘‘ Rain and Sunshine”. 


Mrs. C. B. 


Blumenthal 


Song, ‘‘ The Three Wishes ” 

Miss Bertha Harmon. 
The Two Grenadiers ’ 

Mr. David Ferguson Colville. 
Recit. ed aria, ‘‘ Ah quel giorno” ‘(‘ Semiramide"’) 
Mrs. Weed Munro. 
Song, ‘‘ Hindoo Song”’...... 
Miss Jessie V. Payne. 
Violin solo, Second fantasie oan 
Marie Stori. 


Song, ‘‘ 

Rossini 
Bemberg 
De Beriot 


Song, ‘‘ The Requital ” Blumenthal 
Mr. 
Quartet, ‘‘ Un di si ben” (‘‘ Rigoletto”) Verdi 
Miss Stori, Mrs. Blossom, Mr. Courtney and Mr. Colville. 
Acron Horton. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, August 10, 1894. 

peda coiey opera and open air concerts—how sug- 

gestive, how easy to associate with soft moonlight, balmy 

breezes, charming chorus girls, fascinating prima donnas, cham- 

pagne, ice cream and dudes—although these two words in them- 
selves are music ! 

It is now that Dame Musica receives in public audience not 
only the few chosen, as during the classical season, but every 
representative of civilized humanity. Here we see the frown- 
ing counter-pointist, the haughty Wagnerian, the frivolous bal- 
lad devotee down tothe ignorant Philistine, all united in one 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC IN MUNICH. 

(Preparatory School—Uigher Division for Ladies— 
High School.) 





Opening of school year 1894-9, September 17. Announce- 
ments, September 17 and 18, at the Secretary’s office (K. ODSON). 
Examination, September 20, 

BKANCHES OF INSTRUCTION: Solo and Choir Singing 
Piano, Organ, Orchestral Instruments (including Harp, Camera and 
Orchestral Music, Harmony, Contrapoint and Composition. Execu- 
tion of Scores and Exercis-sin Directing, as well as preparation for 
the Opera. 

Details in Statutes to be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Institution. 

The Direction of the Royal Academy of Music, 
KARL FRIEHERR VON PERFALL. 
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musical embrace. The bloody war hatchet is buried, and one 
and all flock to the shady paradise of summer opera, solemnly de- 
claring that life is worth living; surely the now raging China- 
Japanese war did not originate in their midst ! 

It is edifying to see how appreciative the patron of summer 
opera is; there is no fault finding with the orchestra, no de- 
nouncing of the chorus, no criticising of the principals. No, all is 
right and well and the applause is always generous and reliable. 
And not only that, the enthusiastic Philistine considers it a seri- 
ous duty to convey his appreciation to the prima donna ‘in per- 
sona,” and humbly places his pocketbook and a carriage at her 
disposal. The sweet chorus girl, too, is the recipient of similar de- 
votion, not only at the hands of the dude species, but also of the 
grim disciples of fugue and symphony. 

But now to the point. St. Louis has two permanent centres of 
summer opera, one at ‘‘ Uhrig's Cave” and the other at ‘‘ Terrace 
Park,” of which the former is undoubtedly the most prominent. 
Imagine a slice of Paradise minus serpent and elevate it some 10 
feet above the sidewalk and you have an approximate picture of 
the famous ‘ Cave.” Here during the summer months musical 
and fashionable St. Louis congregates for recreation and enjoy- 
ment. Manager McNeary made it a condition to Director A. 
Spencer that the repertory be in strict keeping with the reputa- 
tion of the ‘‘ Cave.” Thus St. Louis is treated to the pretensive 
strains of ‘ Lucia,” ‘‘ Cavalleria,” ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘ Rigoletto,” 
‘“* Faust,” and such like master works that are not commonly 
found on the stage of summer opera. I hardly need to add that 
the quality and quantity of the stage personnel is accordingly. 

First of all I mention Miss Carlotta Maconda, a most sym- 
pathetic soprano, of rare qualities ; had she the stately appear- 
ance of Miss May Baker she would undoubtedly make an ideal 
‘* Elsa” in ‘* Lohengrin ;” at any rate I am sorry to find her on 
Miss May Baker, as already stated, is the 
she, too, would find the 


’ 


the comic opera stage. 
possessor of a captivating appearance ; 
grand opera stage a more grateful field, had she the voice and 
training of Miss Maconda. Saucy Minnie Bridges is a pleasing 
comic opera queen, with an unusual quantity of stage presence. 
Miss Dorothy Morton is of the same description, although not to 
the same degree. As to Miss Helen von Doenhoff, I wish to be 
excused. She is a veteran and tries her very best. 

Of the male personnel, | mention with pleasure Mr. Wm 
Broderik, the basso. 
the comic 


He, too, made the great mistake to choose 
opera of the What a grand 
‘* Mephistofle” and ‘‘ King Henry” would he have made! Mr. 


yposite 


instead ‘‘opera pura.” 


’ 


Basset, off the other hand, made a big mistake in the of 
direction ; had he chosen the light opera stage from the very 
find 1 more appreciation. Baron von 
Berthald is a most valuable member of the company ; his voice 


start he would nuch 


and appearance are very pleasing, but still more so are his cap- 
The best an ordinary 


tivating smiles. Oh, these smiles of his! 


man can do in this line is to smile the grin of a man ; but this in- 





fernal baron actually has the virginal smile of a young lady, a 


veritable Marguerite smile. May his shadow never grow less ! 


Mr. Holbrook, the comedian—what is comedy without a come- 
dian ?—is a rare specimen of that species of merry makers; as 
‘* Brother Pelikan The 
present incumbent of that important position, Mr. Chas. Drew, 
This is a serious fault, as it is 
Mod- 
eration is a great virtue, but the practice of it requires energy 
and intelligence. 

Mr. B. 
steadfastly attending to his business as stage manager, to the 
utmost satisfaction of the St. Louis public and Manager Mc- 
Neary. Musical Director Alexander Spencer, I understand, has 
made an application for the directorship of the St. Louis Choral 


‘in ‘* Falka,” he can hardly be excelled. 
is greatly given to exaggeration. 


apt to turn comedy into farce, and thus become offensive. 


Tuthill, although troubled with domestic affairs, is 





Symphony Society, because he claims he has fallen so completely 
in love with St. Louis that he would like to make it his home. 
Of course, ‘‘ Ubi bene, ibi patria.” May he succeed! 

Terrace Park, formerly Schneider's Garden, is managed by 
Mr. O. Hagan, of the Hagan Theatre, with Mr. Hydes as musical 
director. The roster of principals includes the following: Helen 
Bertram and Alice Johnson, sopranos; Alice Gaillard, contralto ; 
Richard Lingg, tenor; Francis Gaillard, baritone, T. 
basso, and Frank David, comedian. Manager Hagan had prom- 


S. Guise, 


ised that he would present a company of principals and chorus | 


that would eclipse anything and everything that St. Louis had 
ever witnessed. It was therefore with great expectation that I 
hurried down to verify this statement in the appearance of said 
artists in ‘‘ Dorothy.” Well, 1 haven't been If 
Manager Hagan should wish to know why, I shall be only too 
happy to accommodate him. LorENZ Korruorr. 


there since. 








Edgar Tinel at Work. — Edgar Tinel, the com- | 


poser of the oratorio ‘‘ Franciscus,” is at present employed 
in writing a second grand choral work, *‘ Godoleva.”" This 
is a kind of sacred opera and will be produced at the begin- 
ning of 1896. 


A Munich Director.—M. Joseph Miroslaw Weber, 
late director of the Royal Band at Wiesbaden, has just 
been elected second conductor of the Theatre Royal, 
Munich, 


Mrs. Vandeveer Green, the American contralto, 
who has concertized with success in London these past two 
years, arrived here last week fora few months of recreation. 
She will return to England for the fall season to fill her 
engagements. 

Vienna.—The Vienna Carl Theatre will open Septem- 
ber 1 with the romantic ballet, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rustico-Sicil- 
iana,” produced by the Zarzuela Company of Milan. With 
the ballet will be given the Spanish operetta, ‘‘ Le tenta- 
zioni di San Antonio.” This Milan troupe consists of sixty- 
eight persons, and is under the management of Signora 
Emilia Alboni. The above ballet is not a parody on Mas- 
cagni’s opera. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, > 

August 11, 1894. \ 
YANKEE singing school teacher named 
Perkins worked himself into a state of frenzy over an 
article in which I made a few reflections upon the meeting 
of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association a few weeks 


ago. While in that condition he wasted a lot of ink and 
spoiled some paper in writing a screed to THe Musica. 
Courier, which was published in the issue of August 1. 
Mr. Perkins’ opinion, although he calls himself Doctor Per- 
kins, has no value or weight. 

Doctor Perkins has held singing schools, which he 
called musical conventions, in most of the small towns in 
the Western States, particularly in Illinois. He has made 
the acquaintance of many music teachers of these towns, 
all of whom are vastly his superiors in the knowledge of 
music, and has secured their votes in perpetuo, and so has 
a lead pipe cinch upon the office of president of the associa- 
| tion, which he founded for the purpose of personal adver- 
tising. The statements made in my articles were true. 
They can be proven by reliable witnesses. My informants 
are musicians; they are some of the real musicians of Chi- 
cago who were present at the meeting. 

In regard to the programs of the concerts. They were 
largely furnished by pupils. Of the pianists who took part 
Robert Stevens is a pupil of Sherwood, Grant Weber is a 
pupil of Madame Rounceville, Netti Durno isa young girl, 
a pupil of Mr. Hattstaedt, and has now gone abroad to 
finish her study of music in Germany. Of the violinists 
Mr. Jacobsohn. Mr. Stoker is 
a talented young girl. Of the 
a pupil of Signor Carpi; Maud 





Max Karger is a pupil of 
not known; Miss Paige is 
| vocalists, Mrs. Packard is 
| Dewey is a young girl but fifteen years of age, and a pupil 
| of Mr. Kowalski; Mrs. Coolidge is a pupil of Mr. Brittan ; 
| Mrs. Robb is a pupil of Mr. Gottschalk. I mean no dis- 
paragement to the talents or abilities of these people, but 
they are at present pupils, and that fact bears out my state- 
ment. 

The feeling of discord was participated in by Doctor Per- 
| kins himself. Someone proposed the name of Emil Liebling 

as a candidate for the office of president of the association. 
| Doctor Perkins worked himself into a fury over the prospect 
of losing the place, and walked up and down the room 
denouncing the candidacy of Mr. Liebling in a loud tone. 
Of course he succeeded in getting himself re-elected presi- 
dent, and then was happy. The refusal of the program | 
committee to allow Mr. Hackett to sing a song of Mr. Hub- | 
bard W. Harris’ composition was another evidence of the 
same order. Mr. Perkins givesa list of names of promi- 
| nent musicians to disprove my statement that the best 
| known and most prominent musicians of the State have | 
nothing to do with the association. 

Here it is: : 

Clarence Eddy, Neally Stevens, Genevra Johnston-Bishop, Fred- | 
erick Hess, Mrs. Viola Frost-Mixer, Chas. W. Dodge, Mrs. Abby Car- 
rington, Christine Nielson Dryer, James S. Martin, Annie B. Kennard, 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, S. E. Jacobsohn, Homer A. Moore, 
Eolian Lady Quartet, the Lotus Quartet, the Lyric Quartet, Alice L 
|} Doty, Emil Liebling, Adolph Koelling, Falk, M. 
} Wild, William Lewis, Mrs. May Phoenix Cameron, Chas. A. Knorr, A 
J. Goodrich, C. B. Cody, Augusta Cottlow, Julia Carruthers, Mrs. O. 
L. Fox, Adele Lewing, Pauline Stein, John Herbert Davis, Christian 
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RE. Johnston = Joseph Arthur 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, 
NEW TroREe coirTy, 


Present the following Artists for the Coming Season: 


** YSAYE,” the Violinist. 
HENRI MARTEAYU, the distinguished young French Violinist. 
FRANZ WILCZEK, the Austrian Violinist, 


excellent Company of Artists. 


supported by an 


Mme. ROSA LINDE, Contralto. 

Miss THEODORA PFAFFLIN, Soprano. 
Miss MARGUERITE WUERTZ, Viclinist. 
Mons. AIME LACHAUME, Pianist. 
| LITTLE TUESDAY, the 


And 





Danccr, supported by her own Company. 


| Hockenhull, Mrs. Sarah 


part of September. 
cities. 


celebrated Child Impersonator and 


F. Balatka, Theodore Beresina, Anna De Beck, Peter C. Lutkin, C 
H. Brittan, Frederick W. Root, Mrs. Nellie Bangs-Skelton, R. M 
Robinson Duff, C. A. Heinzen, Gertrude 
Foster, J. H. Davis, Frederic Grant Gleason, J. J. Hattstaedt, Walter 
C. Lyman, P. C. Hayden, J. Harry Wheeler, Minnie Fish, Fern 
Shores, Mme. Josephine Chatterton, Wm. D. Armstrong, Ailen H. 
Spencer, H. A. Kelso, Maurice Rosenfeld, Helen E. Buckley and Hub- 
bard W. Harris. 

Of this ‘‘ formidable list” only three or four were at the 
meeting in Ottawa, and those were not the best known of 
them. In addition I will mention a few names of Chicago 


musicians who have cosmopolitan reputation and who are 


not members of the association: Pianists, Emil Liebling, 
W. C. E. Seeboeck, Martinus Sieveking, Marie Cobb, Hans 


| von Schillen, Adolph Carpi, Clara Krause. Henry Schnei- 


derwirth, Minette Mulneaux ; violinists, Bernhard Liste- 
mann, Max Bendix, Ludwig Marum, Bruno Kuehn, William 
Lewis, Adolph Weidig, Alfred Kraus; Brund 
Steindel, Frederic Hess, Meinhard Ejichheim ; 
and vocal teachers, Signor Jannotta, Signor Carpi, Signor- 
ina Varesi, A. Du Vivien, William Castle, Mme. Guthrie- 
Moyer, Mme. Regna Linné, Mme. Romeldi, W. P. Mc- 
Henry, Mrs. Nellis; directors and composers, Theodore 
Thomas, Henry Schoenfeld, William Middleschulte. In 
fact I might name every musician of any standing in the 
city ; but I know of my own knowledge that none of those 
mentioned will have anything to do with the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association so long as its management remains 
in the hands of H. S. Perkins. 

That the Ottawa meeting was in no respect an artistic 
success is the verdict of several musicians with whom I 
have conversed upon the subject and who were present. 

I have no wish to antagonize the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association. I am ready at all times to do anything to 
further the cause of music. I would like to see an associa- 
tion of musicians, as I believe much could be done in that 
way to advance the cause of musical art ; but we want mu- 
sicians at the head of such an organization. 

The National Music Teachers’ Association is dying from 
blood poisoning, a result of the introduction into its sys- 
tem of such as H. S. Perkins. 

Doctor Perkins in his article refers to me as ‘ 
Walton.” 
fact for which I am truly thankful. 
been invited to attend the association meetings and be- 
come a member, I have only this tosay: I have been re- 
peatedly invited and urged by H. S. Perkins and others 
to become a member of the association and have always 


‘cellists, 


vocalists 


3rother 
I wish to say that I am no relation to him, a 
As to my not having 


refused. 
* 


* * 


The orchestra concerts at Battery D Armory have en- 
joyed increased patronage during the week, and there isa 
good prospect that there will be no deficit. The programs 
have been of good variety and attractive. On Monday 
night Martinus Sieveking gave a most brilliant and mas- 
terly performance of Saint-Saéns’G minor concerto. Mr. 
Sieveking has been in Chicago only a year, but in that time 
has made his influence felt in the 


musical world. Heisa 


pianist of rare attainments and a composer of merit. His 
works show originality and thorough knowledge. Mr. 


Sieveking has just accepted the position of director of 

music in the State University at Lincoln, Neb. His de- 

parture from Chicago will be greatly regretted. The other 

soloists during the week were Bicknell Young, the bari- 

tone, who sang the Toreador’s song with good effect; Au- 

gusta Cottlow and W. von Dahlen. 
* 


. 


- - 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is going to Europe in the early 
She will play in concerts in the larger 


* 
* * 


Ludwig Marum, the well-known violinist, has gone to 
Colorado, where he will be married next week. 


WALTON PERKINS 


Vienna.—The Vienna Hof Oper has made contracts 
with Fri. Antonia Schlager for two years and with Theodor 
Reichmann for four years. 


INNES’ FAMOUS BAND. 


An Incomparable Band that Does Not Run Away from Comparison. 





The Fall Tour of this biggest and best organization in 
America will continue from August 14 to December 4, in- 
cluding an engagement for the entire season at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposit‘on and the Grand Army Encampment 1 
that city. 

A special feature of the concert tour will be the pro 
duction of ‘* War and Peace,” a great historical musical spe¢ 
tacle just completed by Mr. Innes, and undoubtedly the most 
thrilling and exciting descriptive story ever told in melody 

**War and Peace” will be given with the united 
forces of the great band, a fife and drum corps, Scotch piy 
ub. bands, military companies, G. A. R. posts, four e 
and a battery of elec- 


tance trom the 


n 








special vocal soloists, massed choru 
tric firing artillery to be 1 


stage in exact time with the music 


omed at asafe dis 


This isa splendid card to create a sensation and dray 
enormous crowds to watering places, parks or large build- 
ings. Nothing like it since the Gilmore Jubilee. 


For information regarding ‘‘ War and Peace,’ festivals, 
concerts or other engagements, address 
F. N. INNES, Director, 
The Chelsea, 
New York. 





HOWARD PEW, Business 
J.H. LAINE | Managers. 
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Jessie Shay.—Miss Jessie Shay, the well-known pianist 
of this city, is spending the summer months at Richfield 
Springs, where she is booked to play in several private 
musicales during the season. 

Alexander Lambert Engages.—Mr. Alexander Lam- 
the New York College of Music, has 
engaged several new teachers for the 1894-5, 
among them Mr. Henry T. Staats for the piano depart- 


ment. 


bert, director of 


season 


Tour of Innes’ Band.—Mr. F. N. Innes will leave New 
York next Tuesday night with his band and company for 
a continuous series of concerts, including his engage- 
ment at the Pittsburg Exposition, which will keep him 
away till early next winter. His first date will be at New 
Haven, where two grand open air productions of ‘‘ War 
and Peace” will be given at Savin Rock, with the assist- 
ance of the New Haven Gounod Society and military ac- 
cessories. This will be followed by similar affairs at Bridge- 
port, Glens Falls, Saratoga, Schenectady, Albany and Bal- 
timore, which latter city will be favored for one week of 
festivals at Ford's Grand Opera House, assisted each even- 
ing The engagement at Pittsburg 
commences September 5, and terminates October 20. The 
vocal quartet accompanying Mr. Innes is Miss Martha Gar- 
Miss Louise Engel, contralto; Mr. 


g by a different society 


rison Miner, soprano ; 
C. C. Ferguson, tenor, and Mr. Bowman Ralston, basso. 
The sensational accompaniment of artillery will be a fea- 
ture of the tour to accentuate the national airs and battles 
occuring in ‘*War and production, which is 
spoken of as a veryinteresting and meritorious tone-picture 


the Peace” 
of the late war. 

Miss Fannie Hartz —Miss Fannie Hartz, 
has a number of pupils this summer, which prevents her 
heard in 


the pianist, 
from taking the customary vacation. She will be 
concert next winter. 

Kathryn Hilke.—Miss Kathryn Hilke, the solo soprano 
of the Cathedral, is spending her vacation at the Hotel 
Lake Placid, N. Y. She recently took part 


Ruisseaumont, 








| 





in a concert given there and delighted her audience with | 


songs by Brahms, Rubinstein, Godard, &c., which she sang 
in her own artistic style and wealth of voice. 

Among the large audience present were the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. C. Satterlee, Dr. and Mrs. Kremer, Mr. Pierre Hum- 
bert, Miss Humbert, Mme. Frida de Gebele Ashforth, and 
many others of note, who thoroughly enjoyed this musical 
feast 

Mme. Eugenie Lineft.—Mme. Eugenie Lineff, whose 
success in making known the beauties of Russian folk-song 
has been often recorded, offers to instruct private societies 
in Russian music, such as made her own choir a favorite at 


the World's Fair in Chicago, at Carnegie Hall, New York, | 


at Boston and many other cities. Mme. Lineff has also 
planned to give the public next season ‘ 
ant Wedding” in 


modeled after the famous paintings depicting Russian life 


conjunction with ‘Living Pictures” 
by Makovsky, Peroff, Repin and other masters. 
acters in these pictures may be taken by members of local 
societies. Managers of societies and entertainments should 
send to Mme. Lineff for a descriptive circular 

Sir Augustus Harris Denies.—The theatrical profes- 
sion was well represented among the passengers aboard 
the Paris, which arrived here Saturday morning. Conspic- 
uous on the dock were Sir Augustus Harris, manager of 
Covent Garden and Drury Larne Theatre, London; Mr. 
Augustin Daly, Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. Marcus Mayer and 
Mr. C. D. Marius. 

Sir Augustus Harris, who pays his first visit to this coun- 
try on this occasion, laughed heartily when asked about 
the international operatic ‘‘corner” which he has been 
supposed to be arranging, in concert with Mr. Henry E. 
Abbey and Maurice Grau. 

** There is absolutely no foundation for the report,” he 
said. ‘‘ Primarily I came to America in search of rest. I 
shall only stay here until next Saturday 

‘‘As to the operatic combine, it is, I repeat, only a 
canard. Whatis there tocombine? I have Covent Gar- 
den, and I make an annual tour through the English prov- 
inces with my operatic troupe. Messrs Abbey & Grau have 
the Metropolitan Opera House here, and they also give a 
short season in a few of the principal cities. By a fortunate 
combination of circumstances I have been enabled to secure 
the leading artists in the world for the London season. 
These same artists are also taken by Abbey & Grau. Then, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘The Russian Peas- | 


we also exchange some of the scenery and costumes. Be- 
yond that our operatic business relations have not gone, 
nor is there any prospect of their going farther. 

‘‘IT suppose the report gained currency through the allu- 
sion that I made to Messrs. Abbey & Grau in a speech at 
the end of my season. I simply spoke of them as having, 
with me, the best singers in the world.—‘‘ Herald.” 


A Virginia Concert._-A most interesting concert was 
given recently at Harrisonburg, Va., by J. de Zielinski, 
the well known pianist, with the assistance of Mrs. Imogen 
Tatum, acharmingsoprano. This was the program, which 


| . . 
was received with great favor : 


Prelude in D Minor.........ccececceerrseeecceeesereesscess J. de Zielinski 
March of the Drawfs, from op. 54 Edward Grieg 
Intermezzo, Op. 5, No. 8.....cccsccccccvoccccssosessovoces Anton Arensky 
Genari Karganoff 
John Hyatt Brewer 
Joseph L. Roeckel 
Bach-Saint-Saéns 


nd scherzo 


sadow Sweet 


* Dreams”’. 
“ At the Spring’ (from “‘ Lauderdale Suite ’’) 
Cee CONOR sss anirckdcadud vokasanvertacineenshaneisensee Emil Liebling 


..J. de Zielinski 


A. Goring Thomas 
Clayton Johns 
Constantio Palumbo 
Frangois Chopin 
Franz Liszt 


*“ A Song of Sunshine”’ 

“IT love and the world is mine” 
Ballade. 

Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1 

Tarantella, from ‘‘ Venezia e Napoli” 

F. W. Merriam.—F. W. Merriam, of Minneapolis, sailed 
yesterday for Berlin, where he expects to make a protracted 
Stay. 

Nina Bertini Humphreys.—Miss Nina Bertini Hum- 
phreys sang ‘‘ Gilda ” in ‘* Rigoletto” last Saturday evening 
with the Hinrichs Company, at Philadelphia, with great 
success. 

Opera at Philadelphia.— Manager Gustav Hinrichs of- 
fers the following bill to the patrons of the Grand Opera 
House, Philadelphia, this week: ‘‘ Monday night, ‘‘ The 
" Tuesday night, ‘‘ Il Trovatore” (great cast) ; 
Wednesday night, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;" Thursday night, 
‘‘Faust ;” Friday night, ‘‘ Carmen;” Saturday matinée, 
‘‘Bohemian Girl;” Saturday night, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
and ‘‘ Pagliacci.” He also has in preparation 


Jewess ; 


ticana”’ 
‘* Manon Lescaut.” 

Emma Heckle.— Miss Emma L. Heckle, the soprano, is 
summering at Saratoga, where she is having a most en- 
joyable time. She has recently sung at several musicales, 
and was one of the soloists at the Round Lake concerts. 

Juvia C. Hull.—Juvia C. Hull, director of the Mead- 
ville (Penu.) Conservatory of music, is in town for a short 
stay. Mrs. Hull reports the Conservatory in a most flour- 
ishing condition, 300 pupils having studied last year, with 
the prospect of an increase the coming season. 

Gussie Cottlow Plays.— Miss Augusta Cottlow, the tal- 


| ented little Chicago pianist, played at the Bendix orchestral 


concert at Battery D last Thursday. Her number was the 
first movement of Chopin’s concerto in E minor, and of her 
playing the ‘‘ Record” has the following: 

She gave the movement 
plicity and delicacy of sentiment arfd a breadth of style in the treat- 
ment of the piano which was unexpected even by those familiar with 
her work. Her encore number from Rubinstein was given with deli- 
cacy and refined sentiment. 

Eugene Weiner.—The director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club has engaged among other artists Heinrich 
Haagmans, a violoncellist of note. This artist has been 
for some years with Dr. Jadassohn, Professor Klengel, 
Carl Reinecke and Joachim. He brings letters from these 
masters as well as from Bargiel. Another is the viola 
soloist, Paul Mende, and another is Richard Helm, double 
bass, a prominent member of the Hans von Biilow Hamburg 
Orchestra and that of Theo. Thomas. Much is expected 


| from Miss Clara C. Henley, who will be the soprano of the 


| club. 
The char- | 





| row” in response to the enthusiastic encore. 
| Morgan played ‘*‘ Rondo Brillant” in E flat major, by von 


She is a fine musician with a fresh and melodious 
voice, singing high F. Mr. Weiner has already booked 
half of next season; there are five concerts in Brooklyn, 
several in this city, and the Y. M. C. A. of Ohio has ar- 
ranged for concerts in every principal city of that State. 
We will have more to say about the New York Philhar- 
monic Club at another time. 

C. M. Vet.—Mr. C. M. Vet, director of the Vet Con- 
servatory, of Detroit, has just arrived on the Paris from 
the Continent, where he gave a number of successful con- 
certs, he being a violinist, in conjunction with Mrs. Vet, 
pianist, and Misses Vet, violinists. 

Concert at Clinton.—At a grand concert given in Clin- 
ton, Conn., last Friday evening Roma Davey Hurtt, the 
young contralto, gave an artistic rendition of Buck’s ‘‘ When 
the Heart Is Young.” Her voice, which is a beautiful con- 
tralto of wide range and musical quality, showed to good 
advantage, and she graciously gave Shelley's ‘‘ Love's Sor- 
Ida Letson 


Weber, brilliantly, with verve and splendid execution, and 
responded to repeated calls by a dainty rendition of Cho- 
pin's ‘‘ Serenata.” George Washbourne Morgan made a de- 
cided sensation by his spirited singing of ‘‘ The Highway- 
man,” his splendid baritone voice ringing out with fire and 
dash, and he gave as an encore to the warm applause 
‘‘ Jack,” by Adams. Others who participated were Mabelle 
Davey, soprano ; Blanche Wilcox, mezzo soprano, and How- 
ard Harkisheimer, basso. 





from the concerto with admirable sim- | 











Bayreuth in 1894. 
HERE are certain fundamental elements and 
many genial conditions, quite aside from mere 
prestige, which probably will keep Bayreuth’s festivals at- 
tractive and valuable to the general ranks of Wagnerites 
during many future summers. Its day is not by any means 
over yet, though obviously much declined. Managed too 
plainly as a commercial speculation, divested of too much 
of its real representativeness as to Wagner’s theories and 
as to national art, there will probably be not much worse 
errors in policy and practice than its recent recurrences 
have brought. There is still only one Bayreuth. There 
still is only one place, even in Germany, where the serious 
minded musician and enthusiast as to Wagner finds the 
artistic business of the day so dominant for so long a 
term; felt to be the first consideration ; thought of and 
talked of as such on all sides and respected as such a uni 
versal magnet. Only in Bayreuth does the outer and 
sensible world grow so remote for a little while—for art’s 
delusive sake. Only in Bayreuth is the Wagner worship- 
per hourly in such close touch with Wagner’s maturest 
personality. Such a visitor can hardly dismiss the idea as 
he walks about the town, or sits in the theatre on the hill, 
or talks with Wagner’s family and friends in the salon at 
Villa Wahnfried, that living and lurking somewhere is the 
composer himself, possibly yet to be met, not unexpectedly, 
around some corner. 
Under no other conditions, too, do the mythic personages 
of Wagner's operas and music-dramas come to be thought 
Mixed for the time into a world of noble 


of as so real. 
fables, to the Bayreuth pilgrim the passions of a ‘‘ Tristan ' 
or ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” a ‘‘ Kundry” or an ‘‘ Elizabeth,” quite 
puts out of one’s head the struggle for bread and butter. 
To live, to be joyful, to suffer, all in musical declamation 
and in song, to move and have one's being to the sound of 
‘‘ leading motives” and of a tumultuous orchestra, seem the 
natural course of things. And inasmuch as “ Parsifal,” 
ripest and most spiritual of all Wagner's works, can be 
heard only within the walls of the dead composer's own 
theatre, and as ‘“‘ Parsifal’’ is worth a journey tofBayreuth 
to see and to hear, the festival has yet a monopolizing qual- 
ity in its spell. 

The tenth festival, however, which has now reached a 
point of progress at which its general effect can be fairly 
estimated, appears to be extraordinarily unfavorable to 
Bayreuth’s happy outlook ; much in the same degree as 
has been the aspect of several recent ones, but exaggerated 
under influences which Mrs. Cosima Wagner must be 
taken to uphold and to represent. Once more have artists 
been selected emphatically inefficient. The successive 
casts have presented singers whose claim to appear as 
representative exponents of Wagner before such audiences 


| and under such auspices is to be rejected. In fact, in over- 


looking the group, the American musician who keeps a 


| sharp eye on the various corps of artists in the main opera 


houses of Germany and Austria wonders much how and 
why Mr. So-and-so or Miss or Mrs. Such-a-one should be 
invited to take any prominent part at Bayreuth. With 
due allowance for the departure and dispersion of the old 
guard of Wagnerian artists—some of them by no means 
prompt to surrender, even when vocally and physically 
hors de combat—singers that one would look to find in 
Bayreuth casts for the present season are conspicuously 
absent, and their places are ill-supplied. 

It is a detail of some significance that an American 
soprano, a lady who is a most valuable and highly accom- 
plished addition to any Italian opera company, but one in 
no sense identified with the German, much less with the 
Wagnerian stage, nor eminently successful in any Wag- 
nerian role, is a distinct star and protégée of Madame 
Wagner this season. So admirable a German dramatic 
soprano—for example, when singing ‘‘ Isolde”’—as Mrs 
Rosa Sucher has been relatively unsuccessful as ‘‘ Kundry.” 
As to the repertory, what with the well-worn ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
as a novelty (at Bayreuth) in slender supplement to ‘‘ Tann- 
hduser,” which was not a success last year, and, of course, 
‘* Parsifal” as a third member, the selection for 1894 cannot 
be reckoned wise nor specially tempting, except to the rela- 
tively less cultivated Wagnerian. The changed mounting 
of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” by which its archzological and historic 
dress is made that of an earlier period of German history, 
where its action belongs, was interesting, but, on the whole, 
has proved ineffective; and moreover, the close and now 
very bitter rivalry between the Bayreuth Festival and the 
Royal Opera of Munich has seen Munich, that Wagner 
stronghold, slyly anticipating such a device several weeks 
ago—with much crimination and recrimination between 
Bayreuth and Munich in consequence. 

The orchestra has lacked the direction of one of the 
three leaders identified with past successes of that impor- 
tant element of the performances, and the début of Richard 
Strauss as conductor this time of Bayreuth’s ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” 
has disappointed even the most friendly proclaimers of the 
abilities of that extraordinary young Weimar composer. 
Accidental drawbacks, such as illnesses in the corps, need 
not be considered, for such things must occur. The criti- 
cisms of American correspondents who can be relied on have 
been nothing if not qualified ; and the tone of the responsi- 
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ble German and Austrian press has been abolutely denun- 
ciatory in numerous notices. The ‘‘ Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung” says that the festival ‘‘ may continue to 
exist as a place of amusement for splenetic Englishmen 
andrich Americans, but has ceased to exist as the Mecca of 
the lovers of the master’s art.” The Vienna ‘*‘ Fremdenblatt”’ 
declares that ‘‘ no amount of advertising can restore the per- 
formances to the standard from which they have fallen,” and, 
on the strength of a letter from a personal friend of Wag- 
ner, it charges Mrs. Cosima with contempt of her husband's 
memory and principles, by the manner in which she allows 
his works to be performed on his own stage. 

Madame Wagner has announced that there will be posi- 
tively an interruption of the festival for at least two years. 
Such a decision (quite likely to be rescinded, nevertheless) 
will be grateful to those who look at Bayreuth’s part in the 
life scheme of Wagner from Wagner’s point of view. But 
that such a short interval can compass what Madame Wag- 
ner, it is said, mentioned as a prime object of it—the matur- 
ing of a new and more typical group of Wagnerian inter- 
preters—is doubtful, to say the least. Such a suggestion, 
however, touches on a vital cause for the present unfavor- 
able aspect of the once authoritative festival. The period 
seems passed of that Wagnerian Walhalla, that circle of 
giants in their traits as German heroic singers, artists in- 
tense in their enthusiasm, derived at first hand for Wag- 
ner’s works, and for a conception of the drama in music 
which at the time was new and overwhelming. Not only 
has gone over to the majority the whole earliest generation 
of Wagner's chosen interpreters, male and female, but death 
and declining powers have set aside the array familiar to 
us of later date. Of the first festival of 1876, eighteen 
years ago, Madame Amalia Materna is the only singer still 





MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


| 
G. Schirmer, New York. 


| EDUARDO MARZO, Latin Motets. 
HE house of G. Schirmer during the past few 
years has greatly increased the resources of Catholic 
organists by its octavo editions of favorite masses by the 
best composers, and especially by the arrangements with 
Latin words of selections from the works of the greatest 
| classical writers, all of which are published at nominal 
rates within the reach of the poorest churches. 
Herein we find excerpts from Wagner, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, &c., set for a quartet 


| choir, with an accompaniment specially arranged for pedal 





on the stage whose right to be heard is not quite past. The | 


rest, one by one, have dropped out. Their successors, ac- 
cording to kind and degree, are duly honored, and several 
of them preserve the traditions of their predecessors with 
distinction, but the ideals have departed. The heroic so- 
prano, the heroic tenor, is a rare bird, if one comes to 
deliberately singling her or him out by analysis and com- 
parison. Even the more lyric réles of ‘‘ Tannhduser” and 
‘* Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Parsifal” suffer. Of course there is a 
glamour over the personality and career of all singers of 
yester-year that must always be allowed for in such con- 
But with that admission the outlook for the 


clusions. 


| 


Wagnerian drama in Germany and Austria is not impres- | 


Sive. 

There are other ingredients in anything like a decline of 
Bayreuth’s festival as ex cathedra. The Wagner opera, the 
Wagner music drama, within a decade or fifteen years, has 
made its way all over the world, and its satisfactory stock 
interpretation has become general. Bayreuth would have 


shade a good many other places where Wagner is well 
sung and well done. In Germany, Munich, under the wary 
and zealous care of Intendant Possart, has become a splen- 
didly brilliant rival of Madame Wagner's charge. The 
‘* model” Wagner performances in the Munich opera each 
summer surpass Bayreuth’s in much. 
few years ago, we were so lucky as to have representations 
of members of the Wagnerian repertory that were unsur- 
passably fine in all essentials. The Wagnerian school- 
master has long been abroad, and he has proved a quick 
traveler. 

Beside these factors which diminish the supremacy of 
sayreuth and its cause, there exists in Germany itself an- 
other, which, though it is not welcome to the ear of that 
Wagnerist who is more enthusiastic than broad in his feel- 
ing for art, cannot be left out of account. A musical change 
already has come. The world moves. The trend of music, 
as expressed in the operatic form, just now recognizes 
frankly and sensibly the great principles of Wagner, rather 


| FREDERICK BRANDEIS, 


: : | Soft and Snow White Fingers,” ‘' Maiden With the Mouth 
to be blessed by conditions more than natural to cast into | 


In New York city, a | 





than Wagner's intensely national, and, so, to say, explosive | 


expression of them. ‘* A wind from the Fronde has set in.” 
The new, the on-coming German singer feels it, and realizes 
that Wagner was not so perfect, so transcendent, so final, 
that to be a Wagnerian artist is the be-all ; to serve as his 
recognized spokeswoman or spokesman on the Bayreuth or 
other stage the crowning of a career. Wagner is studied 
carefully, undertaken with noble enthusiasm, as he de- 
serves tobe. But singers of German Europe, along with 
the broadercritics of Europe and of this country and other 
lands, do not shut their eyes to the idea that, with Wagner's 
colossal scores and types, came only a period, an epoch, an 
episode of music. From this we are already passing away 
—taste and the creative gift progressing onward into some 
fresher phase. Its strong character will be not a little due 
to Wagner's majestic influence; but it is certain tobe an 
art-expression less mannered, less national, more simple, 
in closer relation to musical essence, and less the result of 
individual theory and unique genius.—E. IrEN.£us STEVEN- 
SON, in ‘* Harper's Weekly.” 








Rieger for Worcester.—Wm. H. Rieger will be leading 
tenor at the Worcester Festival this year. He will sing 
‘* Elijah,” Verdi’s Requiem mass and in the artists’ night. 

Seidl’s Soloists.—Campanari, Riegel, Fischer and Marie 
Tavary are the leading vocalists at Seidl’s Wagner festival 





at Brighton Beach August 21, 22 and 23. 





| organ, and sometimes also English words are added, by 


which the same copies are made available for use in Prot- 
estant places of worship. 

The latest contributions to the library of the Catholic 
Church are these four motets with Latin words by the 
celebrated organist, Eduardo Marzo: 

‘‘Alma Redemptoris Mater” is a melody that seems to 
sing itself, and will be found useful even as a mere exer- 
cise on the sol-fa syllables by beginners in vocalization, 

‘Ave Regina” is an andante that demands greater 
powers on the part of the vocalist, as regards range of 
voice and general delivery. 

The ‘‘Ave Verum” and ‘‘ Veni Creator,” although tech- 
nically simple, are well worthy the attention of our best 
singers. 

These solos are printed from folio plates in the best 
style, and may be had in different keys to suit the pitch 
of different voices. 
CARL BUSCH, Piano Trios 
A berceuse, intermezzo and serenade (‘‘ Pere Pierrot et 


| Pierrette””) for violin, viola and piano are here published 


under the general title *‘ Trois Feuilles d’Album.” 

There are other editions in which these pretty little 
pieces are found arranged for two violins, or for violin, 
‘cello and piano. 

They will prove most acceptable from the many beauties 
they unfold, and because the passages are easy of execution. 





The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, 

? Heine Songs 

These are termed a ‘‘Cyclus of Six Songs by Heine, 

with Music for a High Voice,” and will be found most inter- 

esting and not over difficult to sing and play. The titles 

are: ‘‘ The Warm and Balmy Spring Night Air,” ‘Thy 


of Roses,” ‘‘I Fain Would Linger Near Thee,” ‘‘ Oh! If 
but the Sweet Flowers Could See,” ‘‘ Oh! Darling Moon.” 

There are also German words. 

The accompaniments are not highly ornate, nor are the 
vocal phrases of such a nature as to be beyond the powers 
of amateurs. These songs may prove most useful to teachers. 

Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 
FRANK E. SAWYER, . “yt : 

Here is a set of seven songs for voice and piano by a 
young composer that are not only attractive in themselves, 
but give promise of still better ones to come. They are 
fresh and bright, healthful in tone and free from mawkish- 
ness and sickly sentimentality. 

The titles are ‘‘ Oh! Radiance,” ‘‘ Little Birdie,” ‘‘ To a 
Lilac Blossom,” ‘‘ Dorothy,” ‘‘ Thine Image,” ‘‘ Across the 
River,” ‘‘ Spanish Romance.” 


So ngs 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, ‘ Prodlémes et Mystéres” 
SAINT-SAENS AND WAGNER. 

Since Schumann set the example composers have essayed 
literature. 

They not only habitually think in music, but ponder vast 
problems of life and destiny, of the origin and tendencies 
of the visible world, performing the ordinary logical proc- 
esses. 

Their contributions consist not merely of art products 
but of didactic works, essays, hypotheses, &c., by which 
our common stock of ideas has been greatly enlarged and 
made more varied by the novelty of the subjects which 
come up for consideration when great artists carry over 
into general philosophy thoughts hitherto peculiar to their 
specialties alone. 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns, the celebrated French composer, 
who has already distinguished himself as a poet also, now 
makes an appearance as a philosopher, having published a 
work which discusses profound subjects with a becoming 
seriousness. 

In a modest, little book (of but ninety-six pages) he treats 
such themes as ‘‘ The Constitution of the Human Soul,” 
‘The Combat between Faith and Reason” and other high 
questions that have formed asort of mental gymnasium for 
learned men of all times and countries. 

In this particular he may be compared with many musi- 
cians here andin Europe. Mr. Albert R. Parsons, for in- 


‘* Beethoven,” who has recently issued a work purportirg 
to throw new light upon the pyramids of Egypt, and ranks 
well among scholars; but one is driven to speak of Saint- 
Saéns in connection with Richard Wagner here, because of 
the strongly marked agreements and differences, which 
thereby present themselves. Both men now stand forth as 
poets and composers who have accomplished much by way 
of original invention, and as philosophers with a neatly ex- 
tended mental horizon. 

Saint-Saéns recognizes the universal tendency to seek 
the beyond and an ideal life, but counsels us to resign our- 
selves to the impossibility of knowing the unknowable. 

Wagner on the contrary, like Schumann, utters the cry 
‘* Warum !” 

Although they may both be, to quote Tennyson, some- 
what as ‘‘children crying in the night, and with no lan- 
guage but a cry,” yet their logically consistent arguments 
deserve consideration. 

The regular psychologic progression in Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” in the mind of ‘‘ Elsa,” which leads directly to the seek- 
ing to know and finally to the asking of the forbidden 
question, is similar in many essentials to the conference 
and subsequent eating of the forbidden fruit in the Garden 
of Eden, and is also a sort of allegory illustrating the con- 
dition of the Christian Church of the present day, which 
having had proofs in the past of its Saviour and protector, 
now finds itself tempted to doubt His divinity, His creden- 
tials, &c. Hence general want of faith and the ‘‘ battle of 
the creeds.” It also typifies modern physical science. The 
philosopher is ceaseless in his inquiries. All nature is 
subject to spies and quizzes, as well as to honest investi- 
gators. Did the hen precede or follow the egg? Myriads 
of similar queries meet us at every turn. The hidden oper- 
ations of germination (for which darkness is necessary, as 
in the case of vegetable seeds) have hitherto defied all such 
questioners, and one notices a tendency to tacitly agree 
that this world is intrinsically one great ‘‘perhaps,” however 
well its external manifestations may be comprehended, 
which, as Carlyle points out, are only as the ‘‘shows and 
shams” of things, and only highly esteemed by the prosaic 
and practical man. 

‘* Elsa’s” question ‘‘ Whence ?” is also analogous te modern 
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stance, the well-known pianist and translator of Wagner's 
























































significant music ; for ever since Beethoven wrote the little 
recitative in the piano sonata in D minor critics have con- 
tinuously sought to find an occult meaning in instrumental 
works. 

The music of Mozart and Haydn was accepted for its 
formal beauty alone. The spirit of peace, contentment, 
cheerfulness or light-hearted gayety pervading it was all 
sufficient. Music now, however, is intense. 

It sounds the profoundest depths of the human heart, 
and rises with boundless aspirations to the sublimest 
heights. It has longings, fears and aims hitherto un- 
known. Sorrowful plaints are not, as in Mozart, like the 
tears of children at passing griefs, but refer to matters 
lying far deeper. Hence the reiterated interrogatory 
‘* Wherefore?” 

Orchestral symphonies are no longer as the language of 
unsophisticated souls, calling up thoughts of the Garden of 
Eden. This Paradisaical style seems lost forever. 

For good or for evil we have eaten of the tree of knowl- 
edge; and the modern composer, voicing forth the heart 
of humanity, is compelled to ponder such themes as those 
found in the ‘‘ Problémes et Mystéres,” that he may, as it 
were, ‘‘ give a hope for the faith that is in him,” as well as 
bring himself into harmony with the existing state of 
things, which must find expression through him. The 
conclusions arrived at by its author differ markedly from 
those which, as shown, at present find a common accepta- 
tion ; but they are so well expressed as to deserve direct 
quotation: ‘‘If we are imprisoned in space and time let 
us try to accommodate ourselves to our prison ; it is vast 
enough.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton wrote: ‘‘ Love not, love not; the 
thing you love may die,” to which Miss Eliza Cook re- 
plied: ‘* Love on, love on; the soul must have a shrine,” 
teaching a sublimer doctrine. Wagner and our age seem 
to say, I, seek on, seek ever; to which Saint-Saéns re- 
sponds: ‘Seek not, ye cannot find.” Counsellors there- 
fore of both heart and mind disagree. 

In the spirit of Schiller and Beethoven's Ninth symphony 
Saint-Saéns most truly observes: ‘* Let us remember that 
humanity is a body of which we are molecules, and that it 
is the wish of nature that we should live for others, who 
are really ourselves.” 

The general outcome of the whole work may be perhaps 
gathered from the following : ‘‘ Let us profit by the legacy 
of our predecessors ; let us work in order that those who 
follow us may be happier than we if possible. Then life 
will be good, and when the time comes we shall sleep with 
the contentment of a task well done and time well em- . 
ployed. Nature does not refuse joys to the poorest of us— 
the joy of discovering new truths, the zsthetic joys of art, 
the contemplation of griefs assuaged and the effort to sup- 
press them as much as possible, these will make life 
happy. It is to be feared all the rest is a chimera.” 7 

This contrast may be farther carried out when the work 
of Saint-Saéns is placed in the hands of our readers. 
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HE fall plans of the Sterling Company are not as 
yet ready for publication. Certainly they will 
| have something to say as well as show to the deal- 
It's a progressive house, from which new 
things can at all times be confidently expected. 

=r 

CTIVITY is apparent around the factory of Mr. 
A Jacob Doll. After piling up a good fall stock, 
orders received necessitated the enlargement of the 
| stock, which was depleted in filling orders. By the 
| Way, have you seen the new Doll grand piano? 

= 
ESSRS. TRYBER & SWEETLAND, manufac- 
turers of the Lakeside organs and the Garden 
ene gunmen ee Hus, ‘iene 16 City pianos, in a letter of recent date write that the 
PAEIS: ee eee a ~ cal | month of July, 1894, exceeded with them the month 
= | of July, 1893, in both orders and receipts, and that 
| they are looking forward to a capital fall trade when 
| the cool weather comes. 
| +2. 
| HERE are no manufacturers in the trade who make 
IT less noise about their product than Brown & 
Simpson. Again, there are few manufacturers of 
the grade of pianos manufactured by this house who 
| have greater cause for making a great outcry about 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by | their goods. That they do not do so proves their 
6 P. M.on Monday. A : . . ‘ . 
All changes in advertisements must reach this office by Friday modesty as well as their faith in their goods which 
noon preceding the issue in which changes are to take effect. | do the talking for them. 
= or 
American News Company, New York, General Distributing E have received from Mr. W. N. Van Wickle, 
eg the Bradbury agent in Washington, D. C., 


Western News Company, Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. ae 
| one of the little ‘‘ Bradbury banks” he is furnishing 


ESTABLISHED JAN UARY, (880. | to parties who are paying for Weaver org. invest- 

ing their savings therefor insimilar banks. The little 

No. 758. banks have become quite a craze in Washington and 

| Mr. Van Wickle writes that the scheme is already 
highly successful 
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= 
PROPOS of the article on ‘‘ Unlucky Numbers,” 
A which appeared in the issue of August 1, the Vose 
and Sons Piano Company remind us that they are 
; making a Style 13, and that it is one of their many 
oo mat prta sei eit siete It's the merit of | successes. They assert that when the idea of having 
; ; ete to |a Style 13 came up due consideration was given to 
aa the popular superstition in regard to said number, 
he E plans of Decker Brothers published in the | but that the idea of 13 being unlucky was overruled, 
last issue of Tue MusicaL Courier show that | and that the resultant importance of that style in 
to the situation and is; their trade proved the wisdom of the overruling. 
laying pipes for a successful season during the fall | They assert that they believe in unlucky numbers, 
1394 of the the |and judging from the great success of this famous 
honored, Decker Brothers stands as one of style we can readily believe them. It willbe remem- 
known the piano cered that the Vose & Sons Style 13 is in mahogany 
United States. case, doubly veneered inside and out, with artistically 
carved pilasters and trusses, paneled front, with 


MM" |. H. LUDWIG, of Ludwig & Co., is on the | 

road renewing acquaintances with the dealers | 
who handle his house's product. The success of this | 
young house is great when one considers the short 


they have business. 


the house is thoroughly alive 


of One oldest, and one of most 


the best 
throughout the | 
Its prestige has been won almost 
wholly through the intrinsic merit of its goods 


houses in line 





handsome moldings, top panels elegantly engraved 
and of beautiful design, full front, swinging music 
desk, and that it is in every sense a charming piano, 


or 
HE New York warerooms of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company are being decorated, 
and will present a handsome appearance upon com- 
pletion. Mr. Holyer, the manager, has been desirous 
of completing this work for some time, but was pre- 
vented on account of the newness of the walls. The 
decorations will probably be completed to-day. 
= 
HE success of the ‘‘Crown” is attributable to 
two things, the manner in {which it is built and 
the method pursued in advertisingit. Itis safeto say 
that there is no dealer in the United States but has 
heard and read columns about the ‘‘ Crown” piano. 
When these dealers buy a ‘‘Crown” piano they 
realize that the instrument is certainly worth 
columns of comment. ‘ The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” The ‘‘ Crown” is not a pudding, but 
it is a piano that is a money maker, and money buys 
pudding. 
= 
HEN such an eminently respectable and hon- 
ored dealer as F. H. Chandler, of Brooklyn, 
who is known farand wide for a successful man, takes 
the Ivers & Pond piano, makes it his leader, and after 
months of work on it declares it one of the most suc- 
cessful pianos he ever handled as a leader, it seems 
as though the Boston house of Ivers & Pond were 
getting high praise. Certainly Mr. Chandler's years 
of practical experience qualify him as a judge, and 
those who have dealt with him (and who has not?) 
unite in praising his judgment, as well as his honesty 
of purpose. It’s a great indorsement of the Ivers & 
Pond piano, 
aa 
R. E. S. CONWAY, of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, was in Washington, D. C., last week, 
and completed the arrangements by which the 
Metzerott house will resume business under the firm 
name of the Metzerott Music Company, which will 
run the Kimball piano as a leader. The Kimball 
piano has won for itself such fair fame in Washing- 
ton and all through the South that its permanent es- 
tablishment in the capital was long ago an apparent 
necessity. Mr. Frank B. Metzerott is, we understand, 
to be the president of the new concern, and Mr. 
Joseph E. Luckett, the secretary; but full particulars 
as to the organization andthe instruments to be repre- 
sented have not yet been given out for publication. 


~. > 


ore 

T is a safe guess that Mr. Emil Wulschner, of 
| Indianapolis and elsewhere, is about one of the 
shrewdest piano men in the middle western part of 
this country. His latest scheme proves his sagacity 
and his idea of combining business with pleasure. In 
writing to THE MusICAL CourIER ordering his paper 
sent to Lake Gogebic, Mich., he explains that he has 
offered as a prize to the man selling the greatest 
number of pianos in his stores at Indianapolis, Terra 
Haute, Richmond, and Muncie during his absence a 
fine muskalonge which he, Wulschner, will catch. 
This he gives as his reason for being absent from 
business ; and as there is no limit to the number of 
pianos to be sold, and no specified size of fish to be 
caught, it is an open question when he will be at his 
desk again. The probabilities are that he will com- 
promise. 
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THE WISSNER CONCERT GRAND | 
PIANO. 


- a 


HE first Wissner concert grand piano is com- 
pleted and ready for inspection at the Wissner 
in Brooklyn. The piano was thoroughly 

last week, but before giving the results of this 


T 


fact 


ory 
+ 7 


tested 


test, let us look for a moment at the causes leading | 
ip to its production. 

When Mr. Otto Wissner commenced the manufac- 
ture of pianos some few years ago only those inti- 
mately acquainted with the man’s boundless ambition 
ld have predicted the success he has achieved in 
short His intimate friends would 


not have predicted the production of a concert grand 


wol 


1 
u 


so a time, most 


piano during the year 1894. Such progress does not | 
frequently come so rapidly. 

The production of pianos of high grade is no tri- 
fling matter, taking as it does years of experiment 
and experience. Manufacturers of this class begin | 
by perfecting their upright pianos, later produce 
parlor or baby grands, and after due and mature re- | 
flection, sometimes covering many years, bring out 
their concert grand piano, which is the highest type 
of the present piano, 

The names of 14 piano manufacturers who produce 
concert grand pianos in America readily occur to us, 
and of these 14 makers but four did not begin busi- | 
Mr. Otto 
have 


ness long years ago in the age of squares. 
manufacturers 
pianos rapidly, beginning 


Wissner belongs to the who 
grand 
business since the age of old squares. 

In the history of the thirteen houses who preceded 


Mr. Wissner, the production of their concert grands 


evolved concert 


marked a period emphasizing their importance in the 
yiano world, as such production is the supreme test 
I - * 

cases out of thir- 


a manufacturer's skill. In five 


teen this period proved to be the beginning of an in- 


i dignified prestige that steadily grew 


our, thus proving that the manufacture 


creased an 
1 
th 


from that | 


of concert 


grand pianos that great artists delight to 


Oo 


play upon, taken together with the proper handlin 
yf such artists, as well as the employment of judi- 


cious advertising methods, is a sure way to national 
and in some cases international prestige. Realizing 


this fully Mr. Otto Wissner laid out his business in 
such amanner that the early production of this con- 
the na His 
yr the future show that there is to be no stop- 
his reach for fame, and the manner in which 
conduct 
proclaims him a broad and liberal man, from whom 


But concert 


tN 


eert grand was ral logical sequence, 
lans fe 
ig in 


tur 


he lays sound, substantial plans for future 


much can be yet expected. about this 
grand piano, 

A test 
concert grand piano was made last Friday morning 
at the factory of Mr. Otto Wissner. After rolling the 
nto a large regulating room the doors 


thorough and exhaustive of the Wissner | 


instrument i 
were carefully closed, thus shutting out all possible 
means of noise, securing a silence absolutely requisite 
and painstaking test. All unpleasant | 


to a careful 
tones, harmonics, over-tones, faulty tuning, as well as 


any minute noise from the mechanical parts of the 
trument, would have been plainly audible in the 
Here is 


ins 
secluded room in which the test was held. 
the test. 

The first thing critically examined was the ‘‘ touch’ 
of the action, a Schwander of the most superb 
type. The ‘‘feel’’ of the action is so exquisite that 
fingers press the keys lovingly, liking to linger 

a sure evidence ofaperfectaction. The pianist 
has great command of technic will find the 
h”’’ of the Wissner concert grand piano so 
hat the faintest tones possible for the human 
ear to appreciate can be obtained by the employment 
From this dainti- 


the resuit of 


yf 


the 
there 
who 


velvety t 


of the daintiest blow of the finger. 
ness, through all the gradations of tone up to the 
greatest fortissimo, the action answers perfectly tothe 
of the performer expressed through the fingers. 
touch in in 


will 
The is absolute both daintiness and 
power. 

The tone of this concert grand is remarkable for a 
clear, full and free quality, so striking that it indi- 
vidualizes the instrument. It is so remarkable in its 
satisfying musical qualities that it can be called a 
Wissner tone, as certainly the manufacturer is en- 
titled to the credit of a tone so peculiarly beautiful. 
The quality of the bass strings is not unlike in timbre 
that of a deep-throated cathedral bell, so rich is it in 
its sonorousness, while the upper tones of the treble 
in them up to and including the last 


The centre is of the same deep musical 


have ‘‘life” 


semi-tone 


|nacy as the scale ascends. 
| results of many months of painstaking endeavor, | 
| guided bya thorough knowledge of the mathematical 


| ready this superb instrument. 
|that we have written too enthusiastically of this 


| action building. 
| who does not know this house, being in business as 


quality as the bass, seeming to sweep up from these 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


heavier tones adding to their qualities that of effemi- | 


The scale shows the 


questions of theory that enter into its construction | 


by the possession of 
The 


termination 
of practical experience. 


and successful 
the manufacturer 


tone is perfectly balanced throughout all the regis- | 


ters. No amount of forcing can break it, and no 


| pressure of the keysis so light that a ‘‘full” tone 


does not result although pianissimo in intensity. 
It's a sweeping assertion, although true, that the 
piano responds to every demand made upon it by an 
artist, and it is equally true that the instrument does 
Mr. Wissner the most distinguished honor. 

After the last test for quality of tone in pianis- 
simo, the instrument was taken into the large erect- 
ing room of the factory and there subjected to the 
most rigid test as to sonority and volume of tone. 
The volume was almost phenomenal, the big, pon- 
derous tones ringing out clear and full. The lower 
tones are as sonorous as those of a perfectly played 


| trombone, and although they were hit with all the 
| power of the hand, they gave hint of a depth as yet 


untouched. 

Mr. Wissner has within a year produced a baby 
grand that it was the pleasure of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER to give high praise to, and now he has 
Should anyone think 


really remarkable concert grand piano, they have 
merely to take a car to Brooklyn, judge for them- 
selves and be convinced. 








DOLCE. 


> 


HE unsuccessful efforts of a number of journals 
ii to reproduce a becoming portrait of Alfred 
Dolge induced THE MusicAaL CouRIER to show its 
readers the capacity of the paper to execute an artis- 
tic likeness of that prominent figure in modern color 
processes, and it is herewith presented to the musical 
public, a portrait accompanying each copy of the 
paper. 

Alfred Dolge is unquestionably the most unique 
figure that has appeared in the music trade of the 
world, although it is far beyond the scope of any 
single trade or industry that he now finds himself. 
The details of his biography need find no place here, 
as his early struggles, his rapid development, the 
originality of his process and the distinguished posi- 
tion he occupies in the music trade are thoroughly 
well known. 

What we desire to emphasize on this occasion is 


| the commanding importance of the man, not only 


and merely as a member of this trade, but as an in- 
tegral element in the development and rehabilatation 
of a large section of this State and asa creator of 
vast industrial, mechanical, social, commercial and 
financial organizations which are now so extensive 
as to give direct and indirect employment to thou- 
sands of human beings whose future and destiny will 
be affected by them. 

In course of time we hope to be able to give a syn- 
thetic account of the great work that has been going 
on under the direction of his genius in the central 
section of this State, and to elaborate upon the 
details of an organization and a system of social and 
industrial growth such as has no counterpart on this 
continent. The coming year is pregnant with plans 
that will be full of practical results of a wide and 
interesting range, which upon their consummation 
will be duly published. 

In the meanwhile we issue to-day this portrait of 
Mr. Dolge, which we believe is the first that does 


justice to the importance of the subject. 
ASLE & CO., the well-known action makers, 
are the latest to advertise that they will here- 
after manufacture piano keys in connection with their 
There is hardly any manufacturer 


they have been for so many years. Their enterprise 


| in commencing the manufacture of keys shows that 


they are thoroughly abreast of the times, as it would 


| seem that to manufacture keys with actions is cer- 


tainly to be the function of most action makers here- 


| after. 


Sneak thieves have twice visited the store of Hastings & Sons, of 
125th street, and the loss of a Regina music box and a handsome 
banjo is mourned in consequence. 


RUDOLF DOLCE IN EUROPE. 


LONDON, July 28 1894. 
R. RUDOLF DOLGE, who has been in London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Liverpool in the in- 
terests of the Autoharp, will sail for home August 8. 
His trip has thus far proved one of those instructive 
pilgrimages that expand and broaden the commercial 
views of every intellectual business man, and the 
result will consequently be of supreme importance to 
the future of the Autoharp in Europe. 
The Autoharp is essentially an instrument that ap- 


| pealsto a healthy musical instinct of the people, who 


| 
| 
| 


| 


have recognized in it spontaneously, as the masses 
always do, a return to legitimate musical efforts pro- 
duced by the simplest means. Mr. Dolge visited the 


| Donaldson Collection of rare old musical instruments 


at the Royal College of Music, London, aud enjoyed, 
together with the writer, the pleasure of meeting the 
donor, Mr. Donaldson himself, under whose interesting 
guidance many curious relations were discovered be- 
tween antique musical instruments now entirely out 


| of.use, except as curiosities of historical and artistic 


value, and modern ones or supposed modern ones. 
‘‘Nichts neues unter der Sonne,” said Mr. Dolge in 
one of his philosophic moods, and yet it appeared to 
us that one of the reasons of the rapid success of the 
autoharp could be detected in its pronounced devia- 
tion from old lines. 

The Autoharp makes players, and is an inducement 
to the pursuit of the study of music, while at the 
same time it can be made productive of immediate 
musical effects. There is no time lost over it; all the 
time applied to it, if it should happen not to create 
the incentive, gives to the musical emotions of the 
player who has no musical education all the pleasure 
he can expect from an instrument that will respond 
to his initiative. That is one of the secrets, if not 
the greatest secret of its universal success. Itis one 
of those modern musical instruments that has a rea- 
son for existence and development. 

What the character and nature of that development 
will be, although forecasted in signs now slightly 
visible, will be fully manifested during the coming 
year. The amount of intelligent judgment and scien- 
tific effort put forth in behalf of the Autoharp can find 
no counterpart in the line of musical instruments 
of the present day. That a great result will be ob- 
tained is inevitable. M. A. B. 








New Styles in Stools. 
HE Chas. Parker Company, of Meriden, 
Conn., have introduced to trade some new and 
handsome patterns in piano stools. 
making stools but afew years back, and have been remark- 
ably successful in building up a large trade. Their patterns 
are unique and original, and all goods are finished in the 


the 
This concern started 


| most workman-like manner. 


In stationary back chairs Nos. 608 and 609 are new, 
and are the most elaborate of any of the styles, being 
finished in burl, Circassian and plain walnut, ebony, rose- 
wood and mahogany. They are upholstered in crushed 
mohair and plain silk plush. Other new styles are 578 and 
579, in steel spring, adjustable back. Nos. 560 and 
520, chairs in hardwood seats, are becoming well known in 
the trade as desirable sellers. These styles are also new 

In plush stools, 638, 639, 548, 549, 618, 619, 628, 629, 598 
and 599 are all new. No. 618 is a combination wood and 
brass stool, very elaborate and handsome. 

The very modern stool is the wooden seat, and in these 
No. 510 in this style, al- 
though not new, has proved the most popular of any stool 
made by the Chas. Parker Company. 

They have a fine line of scarfs ready for the fall trade— 
something entirely new in material and pattern, the mate- 
rial being French velour. 


Nos. 580,550 and 500 are new. 


The three story business block at Albuquerque, N. M., in which is 
located the Clark Whitson & Leitch Music 
destroyed by fire July 28. 


Company, was partly 





Abominations: 


Sticky Actions, 
Rattling Actions. 


Dealers, ask for the Roth & Engelhardt— 
they never get out of order. 


Roth & Engelhardt, 
St. Johnsville, New York. 




















LWAYS believing in keeping up with the times, 
the Emerson Piano Company has spent some 
time this summer in overhauling its styles, as well 
as the factory producing them. Few manufacturers 
make a greater number or variety of styles than this 
company, every one of which has taking points with 
customers. 
or 
HE Hallet & Davis piano has never stood better 
throughout the Northwest than it does to-day. 
Musicians are giving it more and more attention, 
attributable to the work of Major Howes, who stands 
well with them, and dealers are being awakened to 
its merits through the work of Mr. I. N. Rice, backed 
by the great Chicago house now Western representa- 
tives of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 


read 

E regret to learn of the continued illness of Mr. 
W Freeborn G. Smith. He was soill week before 
last that Mrs. Smith, then in Paris, cut her visit 
short and came home at once with her daughter, 
arriving last Monday morning. Mr. F. G. Smith, Jr., 
who was away on a trip came home last Saturday, so 
as to be at business during his father’s illness. Mr. 
Smith is so full of energy that he will not take the 
rest prescribed him by his physician, hence his sys- 
tem is run down. 


— 
R. A. J. MASON, of the Mason & Risch Vocalion 
Company, Worcester, Mass., returned from 


Europe on the Etruria, arriving in New York last 
Saturday. It will be remembered that Mr. Mason 
went to Europe to recruit his failing health. 
ited England and Scotland and spent some little time 
on 
health. Mr. Mason said that he gave but little time 
to business, but what little he did see prompts him 


to believe that the Vocalion is getting a good holdin | 


Europe, and that the future will show large results. 
= 
HE ‘‘ American Hebrew” of August 20 in speaking 


of one of Mr. William Steinway’s most recent 


acts of charity, says editorially : 


The act of Mr. William Steinway in dividing among charitable i 


Stitutions his pay as a member of the Rapid Transit Commission 


is simply an indication of the man’s noble character. Mr. Steinway 





blic to secure 
That 
the work of the commission was unsatisfactory was no fault of his. 


went upon the commission only in the interests of the | 


such rapid transit facilities as the needs of the city demanded. 
his business and his health to the duties re- 


He sacrificed his time, 


juired of him. In his division of the money received, or rather to be 


received by him (for he has paid much of it out in advance of his 
getting it), Mr 
which we cordially thank him. 


Steinway has been generous to Jewish institutions, for 


Mr. Steinway in the thousands of dollars which he 
annually disposes in charities drawsno discriminating 
lines of religion or of race, and our contemporary 
might have added that the plans of the commission 
presided over by Mr. Steinway have been passed upon 
and adopted by the present commission, and that if 
the laws of the State had been different these same 
plans so largely contributed to by him would have 
been accepted. 








He vis- | 


the Continent, coming back fully restored to | 





quantity of written testimonials from actual purchas- 
ers, who were so delighted with their bargains that 
they voluntarily wrote the company or its agents to 
that effect. 

The piano has always stood well with the dealers, 
not from the great road work done for it, for road 
work of the highest class has not always been pushed 
to the top notch. It has been the instrument that 
has won its way to its present high position, backed 
by some splendid advertising the manufacturers have 
placed behind it. When you can convince a dealer 
that a piano is a seller you get agents, and when you 
can create a demand for your piano by any legitimate 
means you sell quantities of them to dealers. 

It's a harmonious company that of the Briggs 
Piano Company. 


a piano maker of the old school, who has kept pace 
with the development of the piano in modern years. 
Then comes C. C. Briggs, Jr., an expert in construc- 
tion, who has spent all his days in a piano factory, 
learning all the different branches of the business, 
and whose matured talents qualify him to be recog- 
nized to-day as an expert piano builder. Mr. Briggs 
has shown his ability by numerous inventions, a 


adoption by his company has given not only to the 
piano improved construction, but has given to the 
dealer a host of talking points of such positive merit 
that competition with the Briggs*piano has been ren- 
dered hard in consequence, when such talking points 
| have been skillfully handled by competent salesmen. 





great many of them of a practical nature, whose | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


There is C. C. Briggs, Sr., active in manufacture, 


| 





| Third comes Mr. F. D. Irish, who has proved himself | 


a thoroughly competent man to handle the finances 
| of a steadily growing piano plant. 
[he splendid condition in which the finances of the 


company have been throughout the business de- 
pression shows Mr. Irish’s skill in finances. The 
Briggs Company has been one of the Boston piano 


houses that kept its factory open manufacturing all | 


| through the last winter, spring and the present sum- | 


| mer, and the ability to finance so as to keep piling up 
P splendid fall stock shows Mr. Irish’s skill in that 
department. 

The last man, or the latest man to join these 
splendid forces is Mr. Furbush, whose work has been 
but hinted at above. 


| each having his hands full looking after the several 


ciering, laying plans and selling pianos. 
workers, and the success of the Briggs piano in the 
future can be positively predicted upon this activity. 





A New Enterprise. 
D. RAMACCIOTTI (F. Ramacciotti), 


162 


A. 


panels that of musical instrument strings. Mr. Ramac- 
ciotti will make high grade goods only, and to that end 
has had special machinery made. Machines which hereto- 
fore have been run by foot and hand power are constructed 
to run by steam, and several other improvements, labor- 
saving in their nature, have been introduced in the new 
outfit of Mr. Ramacciotti. The finest of material only will 


and 164 West Twenty-seventh street, has added to his | 


| ter of the deceased. 
These four gentlemen work together perfectly, | 


| departments and being busy manufacturing, finan- | 
All are | 


be used. Violin, viola, 'cello, double bass, guitar, banjo, 
zither, harp, mandolin and autoharp strings will be manu- 
factured. The reputation which Mr. Ramacciotti enjoys 
among the trade in wound piano strings has preceded his 
latest venture and orders have been sent him unsolicited 
for the first product of the musical string branch. 








The Fifty-seventh Anniversary of 
Knabe. 


HE fifty-seventh anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the firm of William Knabe & Co. 
celebrated August 6 at Schuetzen Park under most au- 
spicious circumstances by a grand picnic and festival given 
by the employés of the celebrated piano manufacturing 
firm. 

In recent years the Knabe picnic, which is usually held 
on or about the first Monday in August, has come to be 
recognized as the gala day par excellence for the German 
people of the city, irrespective of class or denomination. 
It is customary to invite all the leading German singing 
societies, and the invitations are always accepted. The 
chorus singing by the several societies yesterday and last 
Professor 
the dance 


was 


night was a feature of this year's celebration. 
Itzel’s Band furnished the concert program, 
music was played by Emmerich’s Band. 

At 2 o'clock the festivitiescommenced. The decorations 
in the park were superb. ‘‘ Wilkommen ” in lurid letter- 
ing was everywhere to be seen, and the Stars and Stripes 
floated from every point of vantage. The slice which was 
recently taken off Schuetzen Park left it just a trifle too 
small for the big crowd, but the mirth of the occasion was 
not marred by this circumstance. The people, young and 
old, surged around and crushed a bit here and there and 
felt merry. 

Every child who passed through the gateway got a great 
big, bulged-out bag of candy, and many little hearts felt 
grateful for the gifts. About lock in the afternoon 
Ernst Knabe, Jr., W. Knabe, Ernst Keidel and Fred Rie- 
mann, representing the firm, drove to the picnic in a car- 
riage. The members of the picnic committee, accompa- 
nied by Itzel’s Band, with the Knabe employées march- 
ing in the rear, met the carriage at the gate. The 
gentlemen representing the firm were escorted to the 


9 Oc 


band stand, where an address of welcome was delivered 
by Frederick Schrier, president of the picnic committee. 

In his address Mr. Schrier alluded to the loss suffered by 
the firm and the employés in the death during the last year 
of Ernst Knabe, Sr., and paid a high tribute to the charac- 
Ernst Knabe, Jr., replied to the ad- 
dress of welcome. He spoke of having just received a letter 
from Charles Keidel, of the firm, who is absent in Europe, 
in which he expressed his regrets at not being able to be 
present at the picnic. Mr. Knabe alluded to the happy re- 
lations between the firm and its employés, and offered the 
opinion that there would never be any trouble in the way of 
a strike if all employers and employed got along so well to- 
gether. A letter wa¥ received from Mayor Latrobe re- 


| gretting his inability to be present. 


business of wound piano strings and carved and engraved | 


| 


In the bowling alley the contest was very lively. Prizes 
were awarded as follows: 

First, gold watch, John Mix; second, bronze figures, 
William Knabe; third, extension table, B. Hartled: 
fourth, clock, Fred Grahe: fifth, rocker, William Em- 
merich ; sixth, tea set, M. Shaffer; seventh, half dozen 
silver spoons, William Gundhrum. 

Other prizes were won by G. Meyer, Dr. Hohlmann, 
Charles P. Vogt, John Carl, Fred Leggeman, Philip Off- 


ney, Louis Haegerich, William Page, H. Weilage, John 








BRIGGS. 


HE silence preserved by the Briggs Piano Com- 
pany as to their fall plans would lead one to be- 
lieve that there are big things on foot. Everyone 
who knows Mr. Furbush is aware of his powers as an 
organizer anda planner. He goes at great questions 
with an impetus that carries everything before it, but 
before he announces his plans they have been thor- 
oughly digested, and everything laid out on so firm a 
foundation for future commercial operation, that the 
success of the projected undertaking is sure of ulti- 
mate suceess. 

Bringing to the Briggs Piano Company the ripened 
fruit of experience on the road, he is in a position to 
do great things for that instrument the coming fall 
and winter. And the piano? 

For a great many years the Briggs piano has been 
known throughout the trade as an instrument so com- 
plete as to good points that it has been a rapid and 
remunerative seller. 

Being built in a factory at all times furnished with 
the latest and most complete appliances for its con- 
struction, its workmanship has always been of high 
grade. Its excellence of construction has brought 
out time and time again the heartiest praise from 
the dealers handling it, and it is to be doubted if 
many other manufacturers can furnish a greater 
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M* NAHUM STETSON, of Steinway & Sons, 
returned home on Thursday last with renewed 
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Francis H. Underwood. 











st 7, 1894 


RANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, United 


Consul at Leith, Scotland, who had been ailing for 


States 


F 


some time, died this afternoon Death resulted directly 


from blood poisoning 
Enfield, Mass., 


Underwood was born in Jan- 


Amherst, then 


Francis H 
uary 12, 1825. He was educated partly at 


taught in Kentucky, read law, and was admitted to the | 


thencefor- 
He was 
13 


bar. He returnedto Massachusettsin 1850, and 


ward took an active part in the anti-slavery cause 


clerk of the Massachusetts Senate in 1852. He served 
in the School Board of Boston, 


year 


In 1885 he succeeded Bret Harte as United States Consul 


at Glasgow, where, officially and socially, he acquitted 
consider- 


l He was an author of 


himself with great credit. 
His ‘‘ Handbook of English Literature,’ 
ut 


able note and its 


companion volume on American authors have taken a high 


place among standard works. 
yublishing firm of 


of the 


He was originally a member of the jf 


the first editor 


hillips, Sampson & Co., 
Later he went South and settled on a 


was 


and 
Atlant 


cotton plantation, w here he remained in 


ic Monthly 
business until he 
t+ 


o Boston, and wasappointed clerk of the Superior 


Court. I 


urne 
Criminal 
an Organ Company’s establishment, he won an ex- 
yusiness reputation both at home and in Europe, 

s one of the p 
work on authors Mr. Underwood wrote sev- 
volumes, among which are ‘‘ Lord of Himself,” 

] } tre 


Oo novels, and the e stor 
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was deposed by President 


ars after his retirement from ofhce 


city of Glasgow engaged in private business. When Presi- 
dent Clev 
Mr. Underwood Consul to Leith (June, 1893 


eland was elected for a second term he appointed 








In Town. 


1e trade men who visited New York the past 
t THE 


+} 


MONG 
week and among 

Musi 
E 


Jas. Gray, 


ye who called at the office of 


Al. COURIER were the following 

A. Potter, of ter & Co., Chicago, Il 

of Boardman & Gray, Albany, N. ¥ 

J. Geiger, of Kurtzman & Co., Buffalo, N. \ 

J. H. White, of Wilcox & White, Meriden, Conr 
V. Chur f ‘ 


Mason, of 


Lyon, Pot 


Mason ympany, 


Worcester, 


troit 


. Mich 
H 

L. Fox, 

W. Thomas. Albany, N. ¥ 
Moser, Easton, Pa 


S. ¢ 


awarded to 


Salome Schramm, 
Miss Mary Vogt, 
ort, 


iss Kate Hergert, 


W. Glad- 


John Carl, 


‘or many years manager of the Smith | paper were 


| 
| 
| 
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| felt 


| tion of price immediately 


| the consumers. 


! 
| Europe. 


al 


O far as we have been able to ascertain there is no 

S connection between the United Piano Manufac- 
turers, of Camden, N. J., and Blasius Piano Com- 
| pany, of Woodbury, N. J. Full particulars of the 
formation of the former concern will be found in our 
issue of next week. The same gentleman, a real es- 
tate speculator in Philadelphia, acted as promoter of 
both the Blasius andthe otherscheme. But with this 
fact the connection of the two concerns ends. 


THE TARIFF ON MUSICAL IN-| 


STRUMENTS. 


> 


S we go to press we learn that the new tariff on 
A musical instruments has been placed at 25 per 
| cent, ad valorem. 

branches of Congress and now only awaits the ac- 
tion of the President. 

The clause in question reads as follows: 


This bill has been passed by both | : , 
| reduction of duty on the goods which he buys. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


or three months, because stocks are very low all over the 
country, and people must have goods.” 

‘* What particular industries will suffer?” 

‘‘The textile industries, because the tariff has been so 
much reduced that it will be impossible for the American 
manufacturers to compete with foreign made goods unless 
he can reduce wages about 50 per cent. 

“Ifthe ad valorem duty of the McKinley bill had been re- 
tained and wool made free the American manufacturers 
of medium grade goods would have been in a position to 
compete, but as you know the rate of duty has been re- 
duced on all woolen goods, and free wool will not help the 
consumer very much, because the price of wool will rise as 
soon as our tariff on wool is abolished. 

‘‘The ‘ Evening Post’ stated in an editorial only a few 
days ago that the price of wool has gone up 10 per cent. 
already, and argues that it will rise more.” 

‘* Well, how will the new tariff affect your felt indus- 
try?” 

‘* Not seriously, because in our particular case, where we 
use the finest grades of wool, the compensating duty which 
we had under the Mckinley bill was not adequate, and free 


| wool, unless wool rises too much in price, is a benefit 


| to us. 


‘‘ Musical instruments and parts thereof (excepting | 
| piano actions and parts thereof), cases for musical 


| instruments, pitch pipes, tuning forks, tuning ham- 
| mers and metronomes, according to material, 25 per 
cent.” 


| 


AUCUST 


special. 
hand at the earliest possible moment to secure 
proper position. 


SPE 


2 


CIAL. 


of August 22, 





MR. DOLCE’S VIEWS. 


— a 


ATURALLY the announcement of the passage 
N of the tariff bill will cause an immense sigh 
| of relief to go up from the piano trade, since it has 
| been the cry for months that anything was better 
| than the suspense ; that no matter which way the bill 


‘‘ I fear the piano manufacturer will have to pay ever so 
much more income tax than he can possibly save by the 


‘*You know that the new tariff will leave a very great 
deficiency in the United States Treasury, which must be 
made up by the income tax. 

‘The piano industry will perhaps suffer more than others, 
because the reduction of wages will curtail the purchasing 
power of the very people who have been our best customers, 


namely, the wage earners, who buy pianos on instalments.” 


EXT week's issue of THE Musica. Courier, that | 
will be the regular monthly } 
All copy for advertisements should be in| 


Another Steinway Cift. 
HE Milwaukee Musical Society has received 
a fine new piano asa gift from William Steinway, of 
New York, one of the society's honorary members. Mr 
Steinway has always taken a lively interest in the Mil- 
waukee society's efforts in behalf of music. President 
Emmerling, of the Musical Society, has received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Steinway, which formally notifies 
the society of his present 
NEW YORK, July 20, 1804 
Emmerling, President Milwaukee Musical Society 
hat I forwarded yesterday 


Mr. J. C. 

DEAR SIR—I beg leave to inform yout 
as a present by me to the Milwaukee Musical Society (of which I have 
the honor to be an honorary member) a Steinway concert piano of 


| the largest size, ebonized case, seven and one-third octaves, No 


| went—that is, whether it contained this, that or the | 


other clause—the relief would come with its final 


passage. 


terested in the effect that the several items in the 
bill relating to piano supplies, &c., will have upon 
the cost of materials, and a representative of THE 
MusSICAL COURIER interviewed Mr. Alfred Dolge on 
the subject on Tuesday last, as the final forms of this 
closing, which will account for the 
brevity of the replies, time and space being limited. 


| Of course the piano trade will at once become in- | 
| 


What effect will the new tariff bill have on piano mate- 
rials?” 


"ae 


that is the difference of duty which the importer saves as 


to the McKinley bill.” 


compare 


‘*Do you think that the importers will make this reduc- | 


>” 
dd 


‘‘T cannot answer for the importers, but they have 


claimed right along that a reduction in duty would benefit 
o not see how they can do anything | 


Id 
else but reduce their prices in the exact proportion with 
the reduction of the duty which they pay.” 

‘‘ Are there any other materials seriously affected?” 

‘* No; steel wire has been reduced from 45 to 40 per cent. 


the McKinley rate of duty. 


protective system, manufactured in this country so cheaply 
that even under the new tariff it will not pay to import 


them.” 
** Will the reduction of the duty from 35 to 25 per cent. 


piano industry of this country ? 


the Chicago Exposition, we are making here as good pianos 
for the money as they doin Europe. This reduction may, 
perhaps, be a setback for the manufacturer of small musi- 
cal instruments in America.” , 

‘‘ What in your opinion will be the general effect of the 
new tariff upon business at large, and the piano industry 
in particular ?” 





‘* I believe that business will pick up during the nexttwo 


immediate effect will be that imported hammer | 
will be sold from 60 to 75 cents per pound less, because | 


ad valorem, and 1 cent per pound, which is about equal to | 


‘* Nearly all the other piano materials are, thanks to our 


ad valorem on musical instruments have any effect on the | | 
| day last from a ten days’trip through the West and Northwest in 


‘No, sir; as Mr. Schiedmayer truly said in his report on | 


strument 


| beca 


| very ill. 
| summer at Cape May. 
| ago he was taken suddenly sick and was conveyed to his 





72,480. 

I have included in the shipment a fitted india rubber cover to pro- 
tect the instrument, which I have personally selected, from dust and 
moisture. Messrs. William Rohlfing & Sons, the Milwaukee repre- 
sentatives of Steinway & Sons, have been advised by me to charge 


all freight and other transportation charges to my account. This 


| letter is intended to serve the Musical Society as a deed for the in- 


I consider the musical society as one of those institutions 


which have achieved considerable success in this country as the 
pioneers of German music and art 

As early as 1852, during the first great Saengerfeat in New York, I 
the Mil- 


and art loving 


acquainted with the members of the delegation of 


waukee Musical Society. My first visit to your musi 


rtunity to attend the society's clos- 


city in May, 1860, gave me an opportur 


ing concert of the season and to personally convince myself of the 
high degree of musical perfection even then attained by the society 
Milwaukee | at- 


that *‘the 


During the great musical festival held in 1886 in 
tended nearly every concert and was greatly pleased to see 
highest perfection in the art of song” remained the motto of the 


society 
May the 


the German 


Musical Society continue to exist as long as 


America and 


Milwaul 


Kee 


heard in remain constant in its 


genuine and 


tongue is 
efforts to promote the cause of true music! This is the 


sincere wish from all his heart of your faithful honorary member, 
WILLIAM STEINWAY 
— Milwaukee *‘ Sentinel. 








C. J. Heppe Dying. 
R. C. J. HEPPE, one of the most prominent 
piano dealers in Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is 
Mr. Heppe with his family is stopping for the 
While at the hotel table a few days 


room, where he hasremained since. A letter was received 
by George Steck & Co. Monday morning stating that Mr. 
Heppe was slightly better. Atelephone message was re- 
ceived at this office yesterday at noon that Mr. Heppe was 
sinking rapidly and his demise expected_any minute. His 
illness is caused by a heart affection. 


—Mr. Samuel Hazelton, of Hazelton Brothers, returned on Satur- 


the interest of his business. 


GRANTED. 
Muller, Dresden, Ger- 
in Switzerland, 


PATENTS RECENTLY 
523,902. Zither Accordion.—Traugott J 
many. Patented in Germany, April 19, 1893; 
April 24, 1898, No. 6,575; in Austria-Hungary, July 28, 1893, No, 
22,434 and No. 38,073, and in England, August 28, 1803, No. 16,212 
523,829. Automatic Organ Player. 
. 524,114. Stringed Musical Instrument.—John H. Parker, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
524,181. 


No. 


John A. Brodin, Chicago, II]. 


Music Stand.—George H. McCall, Massillon, Ohio. 














TERRITORIAL 


PROTECTION. 


> 


E 


they are doing his instrument justice. 


as well. 


assurance of good will that 
between mauufacturer and dealer, 


The clashes that occur between dealers can mostly 
be settled by their seeing one another and calmly 


talkingthe matterover. Usually, almost invariably, 


encroachments on territory occur without the know- 


ledge of the manufacturer, the first he learns of it be- 
ing through a complaining letter from adealer. He 
then sets about correcting an evil already occurred. 
As long as men will encroach upon each other there 
will be trouble of some character and it cannot 
wholly be prevented. Safeguards can be placed 
around the business, but a manufacturer cannot be 
omnipresent to watch the business of all dealers. 
Some houses lay down arbitrary rules from which 
they will allow no deviations. A dealer's territory is 
marked out for him and any dealer who sells beyond 
his territory must pay a commission in cash to the 
man whose territory encroaches upon, the 
offended dealer having the privilege of setting an 
arbitrary price on the piano sold. This seems to be 
the perfection of territorial protection and its gen- 
eral adoption is seriously recommended. 

Business in America is done perhaps on a broader 
credit system than in any other civilized nation upon 
the globe, and the fact that it grows to magnificent 
proportions seems to commend this general confidence 
system. Thissystem certainly works advantageously 
in the piano trade, many of whose individual instru- 


he 


ment makers depend largely upon the local prestige | 


the dealer secures for asale of his output. Therefore 
the manufacturer who would succeed must necessar- 
ily grant the dealer absolute protection. Below will 
be found the views of a few of America’s piano man- 
ufacturers upon this subject, representing as they do 
many of the different grades of pianos manufactured 
in New York. 
Gildemeester & Kroeger. 

Mr. P. J. Gildemeester being out of town, Mr. Edward 
Gottschalk, his lieutenant, gave the views of the house of 
Gildemeester & Kroeger. He said: 

‘* We don’t have any serious trouble with dealers, for we 
always catch it as soon as anything develops on territorial 
We believe and do 
give an agent absolute protection in the territory rightly 


question, and settle it then and there. 


belonging to him. 
graphical lines, but we sometimes allow a man to overstep 


Of course our territory is based om geo- 


his bounds in this way. 

It might happen that a dealer having a few counties on 
the border of another State works considerable territory 
over the State border. His towns may be so situated that 
he can do this very effectually. We go to the dealer con- 
trolling the territory adjoining in the next State and ask 
him how much of his territory he is working, and in some 
cases he replies that he is net pushing that part of the 
territory our other man wants to work. 
he can give us any assurances that he willin the near 
future work it, as it is to our advantage to have it worked. 
He may then reply, as in some cases we have had, that this 
territory is too far away for him to work effectually, and we 
then bring the two men together and an agreement is then 
entered into allowing the first dealer to run over into the 
State. This gives us a good working of a territory being 
neglected and satisfying all hands as well. Of course this 
is getting down near commercial lines, but the geographi- 
cal definition of territory is still preserved. 

‘‘ As to protection I remember one case where a dealer 
shipped a lot of pianos into another agent’s territory and 
was proceeding to dispose of them there. Although it was 
a distant point in the rightful dealer’s territory and but 
little worked by him, on his complaint the offending dealer 
was promptly notified that he must either pay the com. 
plaining dealer an arbitrary price on the pianos sold or 
must ship them back to his own territory ; failure tocomply 
with these demands would necessitate our refusal to sell 
him any more pianos. This settled it at once. Of course 
we ran the risk of offending a large dealer, the man being 
one of our largest agents, but it would have been a bad 
precedent to have been established if we had let him go 


on, while it would have weakened other dealers’ faith 


in us. 
‘* We will sell any man from any place a piano who comes 


THE M 


VERY piano manufacturer in America believes in 

protecting his dealers to the utmost limit when 
That is some- 
thing that they have preached for years and practiced 
Dealers in different sections have written to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER stating some grievances that 
they are subjected to, but a careful canvass of the 
situation shows that manufacturers, as far as lies in 
their power, promptly mitigate all these little un- 
pleasant occurrences, while they give the dealer that 
cements friendship 
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to buy here and not at home. Although the man may in no 
wise be a prospect of the dealer who controls the territory 
in which he resides, we place the amount received beyond 
the dealer’s buying price to the dealer’s credit with us, 
notifying him of our action. We believe in this liberality 


agents have in us as to absolute protection. 
‘*‘When we get a letter asking about a piano we refer 
the party to the dealer as well as writing the dealer. If 


and place to the dealer's credit the proper amount. By 
this treatment we avoid all trouble on the territorial ques- 
tion,” 


The Needham Piano-Organ Company. 





Mr. Chas. H. Parsons, of the Needham Piano-Organ 
Company, says: 

‘* The question of territory is one which has never given 
us any trouble. If an agent is enterprising and is making 
a specialty of our instruments it would be suicidal for us 
not to give him protection. On the other hand, if a dealer 
is merely selling our instruments when they are inquired 
for and handles in connection therewith a dozen other 
styles the question of territory is never raised. 

‘We sometimes receive very peculiar applications for 
‘exclusive territory.’ A small dealer will perhaps order 
a single piano or organ and ask us to assign him, on the 
strength of it, ‘exclusive control’ of a large number of 
counties, 

‘*This we of course decline. 

‘The first business of an applicant for exclusive territory 
is to show the manufacturer how he proposes to push the 
sale of the goods and what his facilities are for doing so. 
We have a great many agents who are selling our instru- 
ments, who have never mentioned the subject of territory. 
| So long as they are pushing our instrument we are careful 
not to sell to anyone in their vicinity, and refer all direct 
inquiries to them. 

‘*We make noclaim to liberality on this account, it is 
merely to our own interest not to have the agents cutting 
the prices of the Needham instruments in unhealthy com- 
petition. 

‘‘One of your recent correspondents suggests that the 
manufacturers should make a rigid price on each instru 
ment, and compel the agent to sell at that price or lose 
| the agency. The theory 1s good, but it is not practical. 

‘‘ There are so many special circumstances that arise in 


the experience of every agent that it would be impossible 
to control him with cast iron rules. An agent must have 
latitude to use his own judgment. If he proves to be a per- 
sistent cutter of prices the sooner the manufacturer gets 
rid of him the better, for such an agent will undoubtedly 
come to grief himself in time and will assuredly injure the 
instrument he represents. 

* «« We have never had any clashing between agents who are 
adjacent and we account for this principally from the fact 
that the Needham agents are invariably from the most in- 
telligent class of dealers, who readily appreciate that it is 
poor policy to tread on each other’s toes. 

‘* I believe it is universally admitted in the trade that to 
be a Needham agent at once stamps a dealer as possessing 
the very highest order of intelligence. 

‘* The only difficulty which we meet is from very young 
agents who are new in the business. Such an one will 
sometimes write us a four page letter, giving all the details 
of extravagant abuse which has been heaped on the Need- 
ham instruments by some competing salesman, and will 
pathetically ask us what he ‘ shall do aboutit.’ We really 
do not know what to advise in such cases. 

‘*If our agent is a muscular man, with a fair knowledge 
of pugilism, his remedy is simple; but if the offending 
salesman is the bigger of the two the position becomes 





delicate. 
‘‘We all remember the unfortunate case of Ananias— 
but that was many years ago, before the piano industry 


and find by practicing it that it helps the confidence our | 


the man prefers to buy of us direct we sell him if possible | 


give a dealer what his ability will warrant, and see that he 
is not interfered with by other agents handling our goods.” 
Mehlin & Sons. 

Said Mr. H. Paul Mehlin: ‘* We thoroughly believe 
in giving the dealer the greatest amount of protection, 
and settling everything for him in the way of disputes 
that within our power. We map out our territory 
carefully on geographical lines, modified commer- 
cial situations, and have in our office a map showing each 
dealer's territory, carefully marked. To this we adhere 
rigidly. We believe that no manufacturer can do business 
and keep the dealer's confidence without thoroughly look- 
ing out for the interests of the dealer. We are mutually 
interested in each Although we have but little 
trouble from dealers encroaching on other dealers’ terri- 
tory, we have had one or two occasions when we were 
obliged to step in and protect parties, and have always 
done so., Absolute protection is what we guarantee, and 
we live up to our promises. Whenever we get an inquiry 
for a Mehlin piano a glance at our map shows us in what 
territory it belongs and the letter is promptly forwarded to 
the proper dealer.” 
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by 


other. 


The “ Big 4” Combination. 

Mr. William E. Wheelock, head of the ‘‘ Big 4” com- 
bination, which includes the Weber, Wheelock, Linde- 
man and Stuyvesant companies, is a thorough believer 
in protection to dealers. Said he when approached and 
asked his views on territory: ‘‘I shall begin by defin- 
ing territory, which is a division of the county or State or 
of several counties, or of a portion of a county in which a 
dealer sells goods, and in which the manufacturer says he 
shall have the results of his labor in that section thus set 
apart for him. That being the case a manufacturer must 
perforce grant the most absolute protection to that dealer 
from other dealers and from every cause that interferes with 
his trade as far as it lies in the manufacturer’s power to do 
so. More than this, as it is to the interest of the manufac- 
turer to sell all the goods advantageously he can, it is wise 
for him to help the dealer in every way possible, to create 
a demand for his pianos by so putting them before the pub- 
lic that local prestige may result. This gives the dealer 
great confidence in the house and cements friendship. 

‘* Should any inquiry reach us regarding pianos we write 
the inquiring party, referring him to our agent in the sec- 
tion of the country he resides in, and if there is nothing in 
the letter that deters us we send the inquiring letter to the 
dealer. Ifthe party writes back saying that he wants to 
deal with us direct, we write the dealer advising him of the 
condition of things, asking for instructions, as he may pos- 
sibly have been working on the prospect for some time. 
The man belongs to the dealer, and he is entitled to the 
fruits of his work. 

‘* We have no disputes to settle on territorial lines. We 
believe that most men are reasonable, and that a little 
rumpus on a sale can readily be fixed by all parties coming 
together ,which we advise when little things come up. But 
we believe in territorial protection and stand ready to 
grant it rigidly.” 


Freeborn G. Smith. 
Mr. N. M. Crosby, superintendent of agencies for Mr, 
Smith's many pianos, has given much attention to the terri- 
torial question and gives the result of his experience in the 
tollowing condensed form : 
‘‘T don't believe that any disputes will occur between 
dealers if everyone as soon as he finds a neighbor en- 
croaching on his territory,will go to the offending party and 
sit down, calmly talk the matter over and settle the diffi- 
We believe in absolute protection to the dealer, and 
Sometimes we say toa dealer, ‘ Go ahead 
and work until some one howls.’ This is only done when 
we have territory widely apart. Just as soon as there is 
trouble we all three get together and settle each dealer's 
lines. Maybe a dealer has more territory than he can suc- 


culty. 
in carrying it out. 





had developed, and a man who misrepresented in commer- 
cial transactions was considered something of a novelty. 

‘* We could hardly desire such extreme measures to-day, 
as it would be extremely discouraging to general trade. 

‘* Perhaps it is just as well that we live in easier times.’ 


Keller Brothers & Blight. 

This firm pursue a somewhat different course in es- 
tablishing agencies from most any other concern. It has 
seemed to be their policy to encourage the obscure and 
very small dealers and they have made a great success 
along these lines. When business has been quiet with 
large concerns Keller Brothers & Blight have always had 
something to do. It was one piano from this dealer and 
one from that, and the aggregate has kept the factory run- 
ning when other concerns were closed down. 

Keller Brothers & Blight have a great liking for the small 
dealer. They cater for his trade and look after his interests. 

‘*We are not making any great preparations for fall trade,” 
said Mr. Keller. ‘‘There will be something going on and all 
manufacturers will probably do a better business than they 
have known for the past year. But orders will be in small 
quantities, and we figure that running the factory on 
regular time and force will enable us to keep up with the 


cessfully work; then he must be content to lose a little to 
his neighbor who has facilities for working it. These 
things are usually arranged without any trouble, as most 
men are reasonable and see that it is advantageous for us 
all to arrange territory in such a manner that we all get 
the best results.” Again, Mr. Smith is exceedingly liberal 
with all his dealers at all times, thus helping us to readily 
adjust any trouble. 

‘* This work will finally get us down to commercial lines, 
which is the true basis for doing business. Only a traveler 
acquainted with the situation, the trade centres of the 
country in all sections can bring this about, and it is a 
slow process when business has been done on rigidly 
geographical lines. Still it can be done, and it’s the correct 


line. 

The 
Said Mr. Otto Braumuller: ‘‘ One thing, I don’t 
in allowing large jobbers enormous territory, for they 
this territory up and do not properly work it. What is 
use of giving a house exclusive territory for two or three 
States when they sell the bulk of the pianos they buy from 
This territory could be better worked by 


Braumuller Company. 
believe 
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you in one city. 


the manufacturers. The small dealers who desire to trade 











into our wareroom here after we are satisfied that he wants 





demand. As far as granting territory is concerned we 


direct with the manufacturers are thereby hampered and 





SO 
so isthe manufacturer. I believe in granting a man as 
much territory as he can successful work and no more, 
After he has demonstrated that he can control trade in one 
section give itto him and then grant him absolute pro- 
tection. We don't have any great trouble about territorial 
squabbles, nor did not when we were doing our largest 
business. Weare starting again on the lines of giving a 
dealer just as much territory as he can successfully handle. 
No more.” 

Kranich & Bach. 

‘In granting territory to a dealer we give him what in 
our judgment he can handle with justice, both to himself 
and us. Very often a dealer comes along who talks big, 
wants a whole State and places an order for one piano. 
Under such conditions he gets a very small portion of one 
State. ‘ 

‘* We like to have a man not say what hecan do, but start 
in moderately and branch out as his ability warrants. 

* This of course applies to the average small dealer with 
little capital. There are many concerns who are competent 
to handle large territories. With such there is no question. 
It is the small houses who, from inexperience perhaps, 
imagine they can sell goods anywhere that the manu- 
facturer is obliged to discriminate against. 

‘‘As far as protection is concerned we work for the interest 
of our dealers and will not allow them to be imposed upon if 
we can help it. An instance occurred not long since. One of 
our Southern dealers was attempting to effect a sale witha 
lawyer, when a competing firm in the same place stepped 
in and offered to sell a Kranich & Bach piano for $100 less 
than our agents were offering it for. The lawyer accepted 
their offer and made them sign a contract to deliver the 
piano by a certain time. The piano dealers wrote to a 
certain dealer in second-hand pianos in this city and in- 
structed him to go to our warerooms and purchase a piano 
of certain style, finish, &c. 

**We were on the lookout and would not sell a pianoto him. 
He tried Brooklyn and Philadelphia, but had we posted 
our agents in those piaces and they declined to sell him a 
After trying two months to make their contract 
good, these dealers, who were underbidding in price, 
were obliged to go to our regular agent and pay the full 


piano 


retail price. 

‘* Weare not in favor of largecontracts and very extensive 
territory. A few years ago we had an opportunity to 
make a large deal, but would have been obliged to take the 
agency from several small dealers in order to give the 
territory demanded. This we declined todo. The small 
dealer is a valuable factor in the disposition of our output 
and we grant him any concession in reason and protect 
him to the best of our ability. 


Krakauer Brothers. 

‘* Regarding territory,” said Mr. Julius Krakauer, ‘‘ we 
are strict protectionists in the fullest sense of the word. 
in accordance with his 
he is a worker 


We give an agent territory 
ability as nearas we can determine. If 
and can do justice to a large section he can have it. 
We have never to my recollection had any trouble with 
an agent, neither have the agents had trouble among them- 
selves. It frequent happens that one dealer will have oc- 
casion to enter the domain of another dealer in the sale of 
a piano; on all such occasions the matter is either satis- 
factorily adjusted among themselves or referred to us, and 
we have never had any trouble in satisfying both parties. 

‘‘This territory business is a question of mutual benefit. 
When a dealer handles our goods and advertises them we 
protect him to the letter; it makes no difference whether 
he sells five pianos or 5,000 pianos, we take it for granted 
that he is doing the best that can be done for the section of 
the country that he is representing, and give him our un- 
limited sopport 

‘In one of the large Western cities our agent decided to 
go out of business, and we allowed him a year to sell what 
pianos of our make he had on hand before placing the 
agency elsewhere, although nearly every dealer in the city 
solicited the sale of our goods, because they had been ex- 
tensively advertised and were desirable for anyone to 
handle. But to avoid all contusion in the sale of them, we 
did not ship to that point until all deals had been closed 
and the stock clear. Then we started in with a new con- 
cern and everything is running satisfactorily. 

‘The present system of apportionment of territory 
seems to meet the requirement of dealer and manufacturer. 
We know of no change that would be an improvement. 

‘‘In your interview of last week you reported us as not 
being among the old concerns. We have been in business 
since 1870. Notamong the oldest houses perhaps, but 24 
years of active work is quite a period to the credit of any 
house.” 

Other Manufacturers. 

Other manufacturers in New York, such as Decker 
Brothers, J. & C. Fischer, Hardman & La Grassa, Sohmer 
& Co., Otto WisSner, Newby & Evans, Jacob Doll, Geo. 
Steck & Co., Strich & Zeidler, James & Holmstrom, Schu- 
bert Piano Company, Ludwig & Co., Estey Piano Company, 
Behning Piano Company, Weser Brothers, Pease Piano 
Company, Hazelton Brothers, &c., express similar views, 
the burden of them all being that there are few troubles 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











that come up on the territorial question that cannot be 
settled by the practice of a little common sense on the part 
of all parties. 








COPYRIGHT DECISION. 


HE fact of the decision in the Littleton-Ditson 

suit is recorded in another column of this issue 

in a form which went to press before we were able to 
obtain the full text of the judge's ruling. 

Details of the entire case are herewith appended, 
and will be read with interest by all who are affected 
by them. The copy came to hand too late to permit 
of editorial comment. 


Circurir Court oF THE UniTep States, District or Mas- 
SACHUSETTS. 
IN EQUITY. 

No. 3,065. 


ALFRED H. LITTLETON ET AL. 
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Outver Dirson COMPANY. 


OPINION OF THE Court. 
AUGUST 1, 184. 

Co.t, J.—This case raises a new and important question 
under the Copyright Act of March 3, 1891. (26 Stat. 1106.) 

The plaintiffs, subjects of Great Britain, and publishers 
of music, have copyrighted three musical compositions, two 
of which are in the form of sheet music and one, a cantata, 
consists of some ninety pages of music bound together in 
book form and witha paper cover. Twoof these pieces were 
printed from electrotype plates and one from stone by the 
lithographic process. The inquiry in this case is whether 
a musical composition is a book or lithograph within the 
meaning of the proviso in Section 3 of the act, which de- 
clares that in the case of a ‘* book, photograph, chromo or 
lithograph ” the two copies required to be deposited with 
the Librarian of Congress shall be manufactured in this 
country. 

The Act of March 3, 1891, is an amendment of the copy- 
right law then existing ; the principal change made is the 
extension of the privilege of copyright to foreigners by the 
removal of the restriction of citizenship or residence con- 
tained in the old law, and hence it is sometimes called the 
International Copyright Act. 

Section 1 relates to the subject matter of copyright, and 
declares that ‘‘ the author, inventor, designer or proprietor 
of any book, map, chart, dramatic musical or composition, 
engraving, cut, print or photograph or negative thereof, or 
of a painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, * * * 
shall, upon complying with the provisions of this chapter, 
have the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, publish- 
ing,” &c. 

Section 3 recites the conditions which must be complied 
with, and says: 

‘* No person shall be entitled to copyright unless he shall, 
on or before the day of publication in this or any foreign 
country, deliver at the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
or deposit in the mail within the United States, addressed 
tothe Librarian * * * a printed copy of the title of the 
book, map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, engrav- 
ing, cut, print, photograph or chromo, or description of the 
painting, drawing, statue, statuary, * * * for which 
he desires a copyright, nor unless he shall also, not later 
than the day of the publication thereof in this or any 
foreign country, deliver at the Office of the Librarian 
* * * or deposit in the mail within the United States, 
addressed to the Librarian * * * twocopies of such 
copyright book, map, chart, dramatic or musical composi- 
tion, engraving, chromo, cut, print or photograph, or in 
case of a printing, drawing, statue, statuary, model or de- 
sign for a work of the fine arts, a photograph of same. 
Provided, That in the case of a book, photograph, chromo 
or lithograph, the two copies of the same required to be de- 
livered or deposited as above shall be printed from type set 
within the limits of the United States or from plates made 
therefrom, or from negatives or drawings on stone made 
within the limits of the United States, or from transfers 
made therefrom.” 

From the language of these provisions it seems clear that 
‘* book ” was not intended to include ‘‘ musical composition.” 
In the section which enumerates the things which may be 
copyrighted musical composition is mentioned as something 
different from book, and we find this same distinction 
twice observed in the preceding part of the section which 
contains the proviso. It is as reasonable to suppose that 
book and musical composition were as much intended to 
refer to different subjects as map, chart, engraving and 
other enumerated articles. 

If Congress in the proviso had intended to include a 
musical composition among those copyrighted things which 
must be manufactured in this country, it should have in- 
corporated it in the list of things subject to this restriction. 
The omission in the proviso of musical composition as well 





as of map, chart, engraving and other things before enu- 
merated is very significant as indicating that Congress 
never intended to extend this provision to any of these 
articles. And so with respect to lithograph, if Congress 
had intended to cover by that word a musical composition 
made by the lithographic process, it should have expressed 
its meaning in clear and unambiguous terms in view of the 
language used in other portions of the statute. 

If there is any doubt as to the meaning of the statute it 
is proper to examine the history of legislation on this sub- 
ject in order if possible to discover the intent of Congress. 
As the bill passed the House of Representatives this pro- 
viso was limited to book, but when it reached the Senate 
an amendment was offered and passed extending the 
proviso to various other subjects of copyright, as map, 
dramatic or musical composition, engraving, cut, print, 
&c. A conference committee was appointed and a com- 
promise was agreed to enlarging the House provision by 
the addition of photograph, chromo or lithograph, and the 
bill was finally passed in this form. In the debate in the 
Senate reference was made to the fact that musical com- 
positions had been eliminated from the proviso. The first 
fundamental rule in the interpretation of statutes is to 
carry out the intent of the legislature, if it can be ascer- 
tained, and I think that an examination of the proceedings 
in Congress shows that it was intended to exclude musical 
compositions from the operation of this proviso. Cong. 
Rec. Vol. 22, Part 1, p. 32; Part 3, pp. 2378, 2836; Part 4, 
p. 3847. 

Book has been distinguished from musical composition in 
the statutes relating to copyright since 1831. (4 Stat. 436.) 
The specific designation of any article in an Act or series 
of Acts of Congress requires that such article be treated by 
itself, and excludes it from general terms contained in the 
same Act or in subsequent Acts. Potter’s Dwarris on 
Statutes, pp. 198, 272; Homer v. The Collector, 1 Wall. 
486 ; Arthur v. Lahey, 96 U.S. 112; Arthur v. Stephani. 
Ibid. 125; Vietor v. Arthur, 104 U.S. 498. 

If in a popular sense, and speaking particularly in refer- 
ence to form, book may be said to include a musical com- 
position, the answer to this proposition is that where two 
words of a statute are coupled together, one of which gen- 
erically includes the other, the more general term is used 
in a meaning exclusive of the specific one, Endlich on the 
Interpretation of Statutes, Sect. 396; Reiché v. Smythe, 
13 Wall. 162. 

The reasoning upon which this rule of specific designa- 
tion is based is that such designation is expressive of the 
legislative intention to exclude the article specifically 
named from the general term which might otherwise in- 
clude it. Smythe v. Fiske, 23 Wall. 374, 380; Reiche v. 
Smythe, 13 Wall. 162, 164. 

The English cases cited by the defendant to the effect 
that book includes musical composition are not material in 
the present controversy, because the statute of the two 
countries is different. The early English statute of 8 
Anne, c. 19, says in the preamble ‘‘ books and other writ- 
ings,” while in the modern English statute, 5 & 6 Vict. 
c. 45, § 2, book is defined to include various specific things, 
map, chart, sheet of music, &c. Nor do the American 
cases cited, Clayton v. Stone, 2 Paine, 382; Scoville v. 
Toland, 6 West. Law Jour. 84; Drury v. Ewing, 1 Bond, 
540, help the defendant. In none of these cases has the 
question ever been determined whether a musical compo- 
sition is a book. It must also be remembered that the 
question now presented is not strictly whether a musical 
composition can ever be regarded as a book, but whether 
Congress meant in the Act of March 3, 1891, to include 
musical composition within the terms of the proviso re- 
ferred to. 

Nor do I think the dictionary definitions of book render 
us much assistance, because the word is used in so many 
different senses ; it may refer to the subject matter as 
literary composition ; or to form, as a number of leaves of 
paper bound together; or a written instrument or docu- 
ment ; or a particular subdivision of a literary composition ; 
or the words of an opera, &c. 

Looking at the natural reading of the statute, the intent 
of Congress, and the rules which govern the construction 
of statute law, I am of the opinion that the plaintiffs have 
complied with the provisions of the Act of March 3, 1891, 
respecting the three musical compositicns complained of 
and that the defendant should be enjoined from reprinting, 
publishing or exposing for sale these compositions, or any 
essential part of them, as prayed for in the bill. 

Injunction granted. 


A Midsummer Question. 


HUNTINGDON, Pa., August 1, 1894. 
KIND SIRS—Do you know of anywheres I can get a piano organ 
with a belt. Thanking you very much for your troubles, I am 


Very truly yours, 
WFP +. 2. ¢.2% 2 








We presume our correspondent wants a hand organ or 
perhaps a street piano, but a piano organ with a belt is a 
new one tous, We might recommend him to some places 
where he could obtain a piano or an organ with a string to 
it, or even a rope, but one with a belt is a little beyond us. 
We know where he can get plenty of organs and plenty of 
pianos that he can belt himself, but——Mr. Harger can 
make more space from such a letter than we can. 














C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
=== scriptstobeengraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


== NASSAU, N. Y. 
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THE COLBY PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 40 UPRIGHT PIANOS.) 3f 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
TEw JULIUS N. BROWN OCoO., WESTERN AGENTS 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| OMoo>vacHzc 
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PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANY, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM pipe ety NEEDHAM ORCANS | 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 








Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cuit: Syuare), New York. 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amerivce, London 


RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 


AUSTRALIA—Svtron Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Boéume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHAS, H, PARSONS, Prasipars 


AGENCIES; 


NEW ZEALAND—Muner & Tuompson, Chriac 
church 

INDIA~—T. Bevan & Co.., Calcutta. 

BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 

(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 








GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(ForMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STRERT.) 





Sy G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver «' 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS 


IN A VARIETY OF 
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HOW TO GET TRADE. 


UJ N 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 


DER this head we expect to give each week 


if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to snit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates 


No. XLIII. 


In Kansas City there is an epidemic of erratic display 
advertisements. Whether the advertisers are to blame, or 
whether some rule-torturing compositor is the guilty one I 
don't know. It really makes little difference. The main 
point is that a lot of good advertising space is being used 
to very poor advantage. 

It doesn't pay to sacrifice sense to display. 
good thing of course, but let it be natural, dignified, space- 
saving display. Let the ‘ 
ts congruous elegance than by reason of some pagoda- 


Display is a 


ad.” be conspicuous rather for 


} 
ike 


Display is a thing that almost takes 
It isa part of the ‘‘ad.,” but only a part— 
at that. An 


convey some 


construction. 
care of itself. 
a subordinate part 
primarily designed to 

manner of the conveyance is secondary. 
fundamental facts about advertising once fixed in the mind 


advertisement is 
information. The 
Get the several 


and 


in proper sequence and the rest in reasonably easy. 
First all—have something to say 

haven't—don't it. to 
3lessed is he who has nothing to say and can’t be per- 


and above If you 


say Josh Billings used assert : 
suaded to say it.” 

When you have told your story well, consider the space 
and the display. 

The ads. I have noticed inthe Kansas papers are those 
of J. W. Jenkins’ Sons and of Mr. Reeder, manager for F. 
G. Smith in that city. They tell absolutely nothing, except 
the fact that the firms sell pianos and of what make. They 
are embellished (?) with bent brass rule, by circles and 
squares, and curved lines of type. A printer would appreci- 
ate them as examples of difficult typography, but this 
feature is ‘‘ caviare ” to the general public. 

.What if it does attract attention? It doesn’t mean any- 
thing—doesn’t prove anything—makes little, if any lasting 
impression 

Here is a Jenkins’ ad. that is better than the others, be- 


canse it is plainer and says something 


UP-TO-DATE 
PIANOS! 


Some instruments 
1, for Instance—improve 
But if Stradivar 


as well as vio 


musical 
and 
made f{ 
ody would care to own one 
former except as a curiosity 
s little new in viohn making, but 
there is something new every year in 
piano making. The point is plain 
Don't buy a piano simply because it 
famous. We sell up-to-date 


use 


anos 


was 
pianos 


J. W. JENKINS’ SONS, 


921 MAIN ST., 


OLDEST MUSIC HOUSE IN KANSAS CITY 


PAPA APA AEA LA 





a aad 


It is a fairly good ad. It starts out well, but the ending 


is tame. And what pianos do Jenkins’ Sons consider up to 
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date? What are the names? I believe that a straight drive 
of some one particular piano is best. Let the other lines 
wait for another day. It has been my experience that such 
advertising pays much better in direct returns than any 
other kind. I believe that it also produces greater cumu- 
lative results. 

People find it hard to ‘‘ remember seven things” all at 
once, but if you give them one thing at a time, they'll re- 
member the whole seven. Suppose you tried to learn sey- 
eral tunes at once! But learn one this week, another next 
week, and soon, and in the end you have them all clearly, 
distinctly, permanently. Teach people about your busi- 
ness on the same principle. 


” 


* 


* * 


This ad. of Howard, Farwell & Co. isa good one. To be 
sure, no names are given, and this in itself constitutes a 
fault ; but otherwise the ad. is good and I have no doubt 


$25 % Cash 


and $10 per month 
will soon pay for a 


‘i 


We can give you a 
of 
on 


choice 
Styles 
terms. 


twenty 
above 


Prices, $225.00 to $350.00 


Howard, 
Farwell & Co. 


20, 22 & 24 W. FIFTH ST, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


as been effective, or at least will be. It tells a plain story— 


plainly and almost completely—and stops. It is quite an 


art to stop at the right time. 


* 
* * 


This advertisement is hardly up to Mr. Guernsey's usual 
high standard. He could have said the same thing in 
fewer words. That always strengthens writing, whether 
it be of ads. or of anything else. There is also a case of 
bad construction in the closing paragraph—‘‘ Speak quick 


PIANO 
TALK. a” 


Our Pianos themselves are our best ad- 
vertisements Some dealers continually 
advertise their Pianos as ‘‘the best in the 
world,”’ “peerless,’’ “matchless,” et« 
Uthers advertise /Aeirs in the same ex- 
travagant way. We prefer to let our 
Pianos speak tor themselves, and they do 
it in a most eloquent and convincing man- 
ner. No need of high-sounding adjectives 
in connection with such makes as_ the 
STEINWAY, KNABE, MEHLIN and 
IVERS & POND. These names hav~ be- 
come famous through sterling worth, not 
bombastic advertising 

One word more: Is there any one in this 
city or great Northwest who wants a really 
fine Upright, but little used, tor $125.00? 
Now is your chance. Speak quick if you 
want it. It isn’t likely to occur again. 


W. J. DYER & BRO., 


21 & 2% WEST 5TH ST. 


if you want it (the piano, I presume, or is it the chance ?). 
It isn’t likely to occur again” (the piano ?). 

I am not astickler for verbal forms nor for rhetorical 
I suppose I transgress rules of both grammar and 





rules. 





rhetoric every day, but I do insist on clearness. An in- 
volved or ambiguous construction is of no use in life or 
literature, and in no place is clear, forceful strength so 
necessary as in advertising. 
* 
* «x 

The Burlington, Ia., ‘* Gazette” recently printed the 
following item : 

Mr. Jno. C. Minton has attained more than local fame asa skilled 
ad. writer. His novel construction in display ads. and reading 
notices have come under the notice of Brains, a modern journal de- 
voted to the art of advertising and published in New York. Several 
days ago he complied with the request of this publication to send 
them samples of his recent efforts on piano advertising. This morn- 
ing’s mail brought a request for a 400 or 500 word article on his opin- 
ions of how best to advertise pianos, and also a photograph of him- 
self. The former will be granted, with an emphasis on the Gazette 
as the best local medium. 

It seems that Mr, Minton’s fame is spreading as it ought 
to do. 
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Even Those 
Who Can't Play 


Get a good deal of amusement 


oe 
Ds 
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out of a piano, Wonderful how 


CS GGT 
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much music and how much enjoy- 
ment can be got out of an ability 


to play a few chords. 


A Piano 


Ought t 


24 te 
wae ae 


o be in every house— 
considered as a necessary piece of 
furniture. In every social gather- 
ing there is some one who can play 
A good 


even if the host cannot. 


Fugue costs little in comparison 


with the pleasure it gives; $325 is 


enough. Cash or $10 per month 


JONES & CO, 


217 SMITH STREET. 
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Mr. F. E. McArthur. 


HERE will soon be calling on the trade and 
selling the Hardman & LaGrassa pianos, a gentleman 
who will win friends for the piano wherever he goes. 
The genial good nature, sound business sense and sterling 
character of Mr. F. E. McArthur will win him hosts of new 
friends. Better still, these characteristics so well devel- 
oped in Mr. McArthur will win for the piano he represents 
good trade. 

Mr. McArthur, as everybody knows, has spent many 
years in the music trade, but his advent in New York dates 
from a little over a year ago, when he settled up his busi- 
ness at Knoxville, Tenn., and came East intending to rep- 
resent a big line. The times were not propitious and he 
became the manager of the retail business in this city of 
the Schubert Piano Company. Resigning afew weeks ago 
from that post he closed with Hardman & La Grassa last 
Wednesday week. He will spend some time at the factory 
acquainting himself with the styles before going on the 
road, and will take his new position to-day. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbomerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 











Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 

































EXPERIENCE NO XV. 





HAD a funny dream last night and I thought | 


It 
might have been a knight mare or a mare’s nest or what 


I would write it to you and ask you what it meant. 


ever you may call it, brought about by aletter from my firm, | 


in which they suddenly and without warning advanced my 


salary. Anyhow, whatever may have caused it, I wasthe 


victim of it and I suffered untold or yet to be told agonies | 


during the progress of the dream. 


I dreamed I was in Europe, right in the old country, and | 


as I was walking down the Grand Boulevard in Paris, pass- 
ing along in the throng of shoppers and promenaders and 
others, who should spy me but my old friend Monk, who 
was seated on the divan of a big café and next to him 
Terrier. As a good American citizen in a foreign, in a 
strange land, what could I do but greet them as they 
pulled me in to be seated near them! 

You know of course that they speak French in Paris, 
even the little children talking it fluently. Very few peo- 
ple in Paris outside of the visitors speak English, and you 
often notice in shop windows little signs ‘‘ English spoken 
here,” but when you go in they will always say to you 
‘*Zee wan hu speek Englis notin,” and then they talk 
French to you and charge you French prices, and forget 
to return the change to you and don’t appreciate you when 
you ask about it. 
Those waiters who speak English find it totheir advantage 
to talk French to you as soon as they discover that you 
speak English, and if you happen not to speak French at 
all, why then you had better return to the Union by the 
next ship—otherwise you will nct have any money left to 
get your ticket. 

This, you know, is adream, but it was a terrible one 


while it lasted, and my wife was asleep all the while or she | 
would have pushed me, which would have awakened me. | 


But she didn’t ; hence the dream 
I was safe in Paris as soon as I struck Monk and Terrier, 


as they are accomplished in foreign tongues, Monk also be- | 


ing an admirer of ox tongue braisé, while Terrier likes beef 
tongue a la sandwich. 
that I struck my two journalistic friends in Paris, for I was 
about near getting lost. 


No sooner had I sat down when Terrier called the waiter | 
by sticking his two fingers between his lips and giving a | 


Comanche whistle, which brought eleven waiters at once. 
‘*Zay, mussyay, dun us a petty small bot avec ice, see?” 


The ten other waiters walked away as if they had been | 


sunstruck, but the eleventh, athin young man, who had 
a beard like the late President Carnot, only he never 
combed it out, was held by Terrier. ‘‘Small bot,” he re- 
peated, showing with his hand elevated from the table 
The waiter disappeared and returned 
Terrier got 


what he wanted 
in eighteen minutes with a bottle of mustard. 
up and I thought for a moment he would strike the weazy 


Well, it’s just that way in the cafés. | 


It was really a piece of good luck | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| man, but he simply stuck his hands into his pants and 
| walked off. 

I asked Monk if Terrier knew where he was going. ‘It 
don’t make no difference to him,” said Monk, ‘* where he 
| goes. I think myself that he is going to the Paris Univer- 
sity to listen to one of the professors there who is lectur- 
ing on the molecular theory.’ ‘* What's that? I asked 
Monk. ‘'Oh that’s to learn how to remove moles from 
the skin. But, 
| Lsay. Poccet, won't you have something ? 

A waiter came in a minute, for no matter what Monk 


I am going to take one lecture in myself. 
Gargon !” 
may look like, he may be mistaken for a foreign gentleman 
by a French waiter who is laying for a fee that is sure to 
be bigger than the cost of the drink. ‘‘ Give us some 
| wine,” said Monk. ‘‘ I thought you speak French,” said I. 

‘*So I do,” said Monk, ‘* but I don't like to show my learn- 
| ing in a public place; it looks rude.” That seemed all 
plain enough, but as the waiter had not moved and was 
still awaiting the order I asked Monk to give the fellow a 
chance to do his work either by giving him his order or 
telling him to go. 

‘* Depart,” said Monk, winking at me. ‘ There,” said 
he, ‘‘ is a fine French word; watch him leave.” But the 
waiter stood still and firm as a rock. Monk said that he 
was mad because he could not make a fee, but I thought 
the man was deaf, but all this time I was getting more 
thirsty, particularly as everybody around me was drink- 
| ing. Monk was now getting as mad as Terrier had been. 
He claimed that no gentleman had any business to talk to 


these common people, and he said again ‘* Depart,” point- 
ing with his finger. Sure enough the waiter left, and 
Monk said: ‘‘ Aha, how was that, Poccet?” but he had 
hardly finished the word when the waiter returned with 


| one bottle of Curagoa, one of Amer Picon, one of Green 
Yellow Chartreuse and one of Bene- 


Chartreuse, one of 
dictine. 

Poor Monk was as sick looking a Tank as you ever saw. 
The waiter began to pull out the corks and began pouring 


some of the stuff out, always as courteous as could be, 
but Monk sat there silently. ‘‘ You must never interrupt 
a waiter here in Paris when he makes one of these mixed 
drinks for you.” I didn’t interrupt and had not proposed 
The waiter stood aside after he had made the 
I took mine, and Monk said quickly: ‘Say, 


to do so. 


Pousse-café. 


But Monk's French was beautiful. ‘‘ Have ever been in 
the Mad Lane?” he asked. ‘‘No? Well, let 
| you.” And with this he invited me to a seat in the 'bus, 
one cent. When we got down tothe Grand Opera house 
he jumped out and pointed out the Mad Lane. 


| 


me show 


‘* You see, up this side street was a man who used to 
play on a Paris piano till he got mad ; it didn’t take long, 
and they called the narrow street the Mad Lane.” ‘1 
thought that that was a place they prayed in,” I suggested. 
‘‘No; you’re wrong, Poccet ; you mean Not A Dam. Not 
A Dam, that’s the place they pray in; kind of church. A 
man owned the place it was built on, and one day the 


people in the neighborhood wanted to build a church and 
asked him how much he would take forthe land ‘NotA 
Dam.’ said he, and they built the church on it and never 
gave him a Dam, except a Dam big licking, but they built 
amonument for him to keep his memory green.” ‘* Where 
is the mouument?” I asked. ‘‘Out in one of the ceme- 
teries,” said Monk. 

I wanted to see Napoleon’s Tomb, and asked Monk how 
to get there. it to me, and after 
we had walked two kind 
house where they charged about a quarter admission. 
When we got in we found some 50 to 100 girls dancing to 
music. ‘* That’s the march,” said Monk, 


‘* Napoleon is buried right below this floor in a steel coffin, 


He said he would show 


+ 


hours we came to a of round 


slow funeral 
and most of these doleful looking dancers are female de 
scendants of his. The French Republic won’t recognize 
them.” 

I thought the French Republic showed pretty good 
taste, but I wanted to see the Tomb. Suddenly the band 
gave a sudden loud jerk, and the girls commenced to lift 
their petticoats, and one of them kicked Monk's hat off 
just as he was stooping down to pick up his cigar stump 
that had dropped out of his mouth. Monk 
keep his mouth open and his cigar in it at the same time ; 


never could 


I observed that already in Chicago. 

He rushed off to get his hat, but the others kicked it, 
and in the wild dance that was now progressing in the 
memory of Napoleon, the hat was soon lost to sight. 
However, one of the mourners, with green stockings and 
a pink garter on one limb and a yellow one on the other, 
brought the hat to Monk, who smiled and asked her totake 


afee. She laughed at time brightly, as the remark by 





Poccet, you mustn't drink that fast; it gives foreigners 
the hiccoughs if they are not used to them.” The waiter 
came along and threw the check on the table; it is 12.15. 
Monk gave him a 20 franc piece, and the waiter returned 
the full change. Monk gave him a cent, and the waiter 
began a torrent of abuse. 
‘‘What was all that Monk.” 
come back every day while I was here. I am going to 
send the ‘Slowgo’ to this café after this. I wanted to 
ask him if he had a grudge against the place, but as I was 
in Paris I thought it would sound rude, so I said nothing. | 


‘* Why, he invited me to 





Monk must have been witty, and I felt real good to know 
that the poor mourner had some chance to get a little 
laughter in her depressed bosom. 

Monk took me aside and told me in English that these 
girls suffered terribly, and that they were constantly pray- 
ing for the restoration of the Napoleon family, and if 
something like that did not soon happen to restore them 
to court and the Toolalaries they would certainly mostly 
become Anarchists or Buddhists or something of that 
kind. 

‘* But where is the Tomb?” 


says I. ‘* Down here, under 
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**Wait till 
he went, and came back and told 


this floor,” replied Monk. ‘* Can’t I see it?” 
Ort 
get a pass first from the Superintendent of 
‘“The fact 
Anarchist.” 


ee Napole on’s Tomb; 


I asked in French.” 
that I had 


Public 


to 
Order s, Poccet, they suspect you of 
ie 


the reasons | 


an Let them suspect,” said I 


that’s one of 
Monk tried to persuade me not to be 


to Paris.” 


ve it up, but I was mad clean through, and 


ily spot ashamed ot myself in listening to Monk. 


vhat object he had anyhow in preventing me 


going down into the cript. I must admit that some 


mourners did look beautiful, and just as I was about 
I saw Terrier with one on his arm way down the 

re the little cemetery with the fountain opens 
say in America, and old man 
licks in 
s, and I judge from her actions that 


All of 


ruck up a lively tune, to remove the horrors, 


"as we 


ome of his best 


He gave 


lowell 


inch of too a sudden the 


Keys, 


} lo and behold, right among the liveliest 


very middle of the floor, right over the 


great departed dead, I saw Monk with one 


and Terrier with his, and they were doing their 


» cheer them up. 


Fee,” 
make 


and I guess the 
the 


must cost money to keep it in good 


Dance de 


the fees to keep 


trying to 


t it will not get into decay 


hat it was called and they did work to keep their 


tha Anyhow 


» awfully conscientious, for some of them 
got so excited that they dropped many things they had 
e gentleman was always ready to pick them | 
ling ever was lost except Monkand Terrier, 
om d 
Ne xt mor 
La ¢ 


He 


lemon 


+} 


$0 not 


both of wh isappeared 


ning I went to Monk's lodging house in Rue De 
De Li An Annt and he just got in. 
te f 


looked as if some one had tried to get his he 


nen Once im, 


hange 
ad into a| 
ceeded and 
to its 


perfectly | 


squeezer and press it out, and then su 


and then 


thought 


the head got back 


to 
But 


natural with him 


got nothing ou 


it, 


normal size then, I that was 
alittle Eng- 


that 
Seine 


The landlady, who spoke 
lish, asked him what was the matter, and he said he 


r red 
1or ed 


the 
1e didn’t | 


had spent the night fishing lobsters in 
friend I aid st 


some friends of his from Iowa, but she 


it 


with 


| 
»w where Iowa was, and aske if was bigger than | 


He said 


She 


kn 
Paris 


were 


where there 


darts 


not think that a 


some partsof it, those | 


0ds asked him if he did 


wi 
might do him some good and he thought yes, and 


ht it 


vefore she could stop him 


poult ic¢ 


when she broug to him five minutes afterward he 


swallowed it, ! 
he got scared and sent her boy around to the Rue du | 
Meal Aday forthe doctor, who asked for his fee with | 

s right hand while he was feeling Monk's pulse with his 
He 


whi 


left got his money and said something to the land- 


lady h must have been French, for she did not seem 
to understand it, and then a boy brought a pillow and 
Monk 


pillow, except the case, which he used 


rave it to Monk and charged a cent of our money. 


had no use for th 
once for a handkerchief and then gave it back to the little 
boy and had to pay another cent in our money to have it 
taken away, which was cheap. 

By that time I thought it was about time to take Monk 
room. A little girl opened the door leading up- | 


to his 


and charyed a cent’s worth in our money to open it 
it. After 


I got him to bed I called for a man to open the window— 


stairs, 
ther cent's worth in our money to close 

had closed the door he came back and 

When I got through 

giving him all the small change, for I had to pay him a fee 

k 

empty barrel being rolled over an old iron cellar door at 1 


nd after he 


or more for having done so. 


torta 


ing the money, I heard a noise something like an 


Tremaine, George H. Wilcox, L. 


in the morning, while the cats are fighting on the back 
fences. I rushed to the bed, which was 9% feet high, and 
found that Monk was asleep and that it was his snoring 
that made the noise. 

But my dream came to an end right then, for it was in 
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Important Copyright Decision. 
VERY important decision has been handed 
down by Judge Colt, of the United States Circuit 


| Court in the case of Alfred H. Littleton et al. against 


a person than my wife, who was very naturally asleep | 


next to me. The racket and din she had been making 
awoke me and I found that I had not been in Paris at all; 
that Monk did not speak a bit of French; that there were 
no female relatives at the tomb of Napoleon at present, 
and that Terrier was after all not dancing the can-can. 

I tried to arouse my wife so as to lessen the noise, but I 
was afraid ; so I got up, put up a light, attracted the mos- 
quitos and in a few minutes about four of them were on 
her nose, and up she jumped, and I knew I could then go 
But the facts are that I never could get rid of 
those birds, so in despair I went into the side room and 
M. T. Poccer. 


to sleep. 


wrote this experience to you. 


An Interesting Case. 


Central 
from Ban- 
Steck 


OME time ago Paul Steck, 1032 
avenue, Alameda, Cal., purchased a piano 
croft & Co., San Francisco, on the instalment plan. 


for some time kept up his instalments pretty well, but soon | 


stopped paying the instalments, claiming that Bancroft & 
Co. could no longer collect from him under the statute of 
limitation. The piano firm caused a writ of replevin to be 
issued, and Constable Morris took the piano into Justice 


| Innis’ court room, where it will remain subject to the order 


of the court. 








Annual Meeting. 
HE annual meeting of the Molian Organ 
Company was held at Meriden, Conn., July 30. 


officers elected were : 


President—J. Morgan, New York. 

Treasurer—J. A. Nichols. 

Secretary and Assistant Treasurer—J. H. Chase. 
General Manager—H. B. Tremaine. 


The directors are J. Morgan, J. B. Kelly, W. B. and H. B. 
| it will be watched with interest by everyone con- 


C. Clark and Afterton 


Curtiss. 


An Organ Company Formed. 


HE American Church Organ Company, of | 


3altimore Md., for the manufacture and sale of 
church organs of every description, together with repair 
work, tuning and all incidental matters pertaining thereto, 


| was incorporated August 1 by LeonC. Beaulein, Charles J. 
| Tillman, John Abercrombie, John E. McColgan and Henry | 
The capital stock is placed at $10,000, 


D. Hoffman. 
divided into 1,000 shares at a par value of $10 each. The 
operations of the corporation are to be carried on in the 


United States and Canada, and the principal offices will be | 
| located in Baltimore. 


The Value of Advertising. 


HE following comment on the value of ad- | 


vertising is from the “ Clothier and Furnisher” and is 


| too good to be lost, although it has no bearing on the piano 


trade : 

We never knew of but one case in which advertising did not pay. 
It occurred in Chicago. A 
drawer, and the paper so announced. He returned the next night 
and not only secured it, but a suit of clothes besides. 


JOSITION WANTED-—By a competent piano tuner and repairer ; | 


member of the National Association ; or would connect myself 
with some good house and work uptrade. At present employed by 
one of the largest houses in the United States as wareroom tuner 
and repairer; at liberty after September 1, 1894. 
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burglar overlooked $80 in a bureau | 


Address ‘‘M.5S.,” | 


| vention of Wm. O. Nisley. 


; | Oliver Ditson & Co., which involved an important question 
reality a snore which awoke me, and it came from no less | 


under the copyright act of March 3, 1891. 

This was a bill in equity brought by the complainants, 
asking for an injunction to restrain the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany from printing three songs, namely : ‘‘O Ye That Love 
the Lord,” ‘‘A Song of Judgment,” and ‘* Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 

The plaintiffs, subjects of Great Britain and publishers 


| of the music, have copyrighted the three musical compo- 
| sitions, two of which are in the form of sheet music and 


one a cantata, consisting of some 90 pages of music, bound 


| together in book form and with a paper cover. 


Two of these pieces were printed from electrotype plates, 
and one from stone by the lithographic process. 
The inquiry in this case was whether a musical compo- 


| sition isa book or lithograph within the meaning of the pro- 


viso in Section 3 of the act, which declares that in the case 
of a !‘ book, photograph, chromo or lithograph, the two 
copies required to be deposited with the Librarian of Con- 
gress shall be manufactured in this country.” 

The act of March 3, 1891, is an amendment of the copy- 
right law then existing. The principal change made is the 


| extension of the privilege of copyright to foreigners by 


the removal of the restriction of the citizenship or residence 
contained in the old law, and hence it is sometimes called 
the International Copyright act. 

Judge Colt says: ‘‘ Looking at the natural reading of the 


| statutes, the intent of Congressand the rules which govern 
| the construction of statute law, I am of opinion that the 
| plaintiffs have complied with the provisions of the act of 
The | March 3, 1891, respecting the three musical compositions 
| complained of, and that the defendant should be enjoined 
from reprinting and publishing or exposing for sale these 


compositions or any essential part of them, as prayed for in 
the bill. Injunction granted.”—Boston ‘ Herald.” 

[Upon this decision will rest the action of most of 
the publishers and vendors of music, and the effect of 


cerned in the traffic. 
plete report of the matter for our next issue. 


We hope to have a more com- 
EDITORS 
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The Nisley Practice Piano Company, of Portland, Ore., is a new 
incorporation and its papers have been filed with the Secretary of 
State. The capital stock is $5,000 divided into 200 shares. The object 
is to manufacture and sell practice pianos in accordance with an in- 
i Rk. O. Woodward, T. J. Geisler, Ralph W. 
Hoyt and W. O. Nisley are the incorporators. 
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MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





TRAUCH BROS., 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


New York. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 121rn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 13Tn STREET, 


tion. Prices reasonable. 





Keach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+~PLTAN OS.’ 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

strument of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 

(2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory,from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


Used and Recommended by the Profession. 


~~ ©70 SixtH Ave. N.Y.& 
FOR SALE BY 
AUG. POLLMANN, 70 Franklin Street, and 
WM. TONK & BRO., 26 Warren Street, New 
York City. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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RADE is considerably better than could be 

reasonably expected, and what there is is with a good 

class of people and largely for cash. What is not for cash 

is on better terms than has prevailed for many years, 

larger first payments and larger instalments being the 
rule. 

Many houses have taken the opportunity to place their 
business on a more conservative basis by recalling instru- 
ments in the hands of weak parties without prejudicing the 

‘ rights of such customers. 

This has been done by assuring their patrons that instru- 
ments will be furnished them at prices corresponding with 
their previous purchase, and a full allowance made for the 
money already paid. In nearly every instance this method 
has been satisfactory to the purchaser, the absolute fair- 
ness of the proposition appealing to their judgment, re- 
lieving them as it does from the harrassment of paying 
while they are, it is hoped only temporarily, embarrassed. 

The renting business has been greatly curtailed, and it is 
safe to say that more than half of the pianos which have 
been out on rent have This, however, is 
the time of year when a movement of this kind occurs, and 
it may be that the fall will see a general increase of this 
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been returned. 


profitable branch of the business. 


* & 


On the principle that ‘‘it never rains but it pours,” with 
all our other serious troubles, this season has been the hot- 
uncomfortable one which has 
Those who could not flee to the 


test and therefore the most 
occurred for many years. 
country, the sea shore, the lake resorts or the mountains, 
or those who were not obliged to leave their houses, were 
glad to stay at home and make what shift they could for 
comfort. 

Mr, Bacon Leaves. 

Mr. W. O. who has been connected with the 
house of Chickering & Sons for twenty-one years, during 
which time, he has served them in various capacities, and 
who has lately been acting as salesman for the branch 
house in this city, will sever his connection at the end of 


Bacon, 


next week. 
Changes in Chickering Branch. 

Most of the employés of the branch house of Chickering 
& Son in this city have been served with notice that their 
services will no longer be required. Of course this fact has 
given rise to many rumors, one of them being to the effect 
that their house was about to close business here Ac- 
cording to Mr. Geo. Ambuhl’s statement there is no founda- 
tion for the statement; on the contrary Mr. Ambuhl says 
that he believes the house will as soon as times are au- 
spicious provide themselves with a very handsome ware- 
room on the first floor in some suitable location and run 
their business here with very much renewed energy. 

Mr. Ambuhl acknowledges that business recently has 
been exceedingly dull, and, therefore, not encouraging for 
any great movement, but he feels certain that with a 
proper location the Chickering piano will remain a very 
important factor in the trade in this city. 

Another Fire. 

A fire at 171 South Canal street on Wednesday evening, 
in which building the Russell Piano Company is located, 
damaged the company about $2,000 worth. The house is 
fully covered by insurance, and as soon as the adjustment 
of the damage takes place they will begin shipping. 

It is not a very serious matter and had the fire occurred a 
day or two sooner much more damage would have been 
done, as quite a number of finished instruments were 
shipped out within a few days previously. 

Bank Stock in the Trade. 

The following-is the list of the members of the trade in 
this city who are stockholders in banks: Mr. H. D. Cable 
and Mr. Geo. W. Tewksbury have stock in the Bankers’ 
National; Mr. W. W. Kimball has stock in the First 
National ; Mr. I. N. Camp is a stockholder in the Royal 
Trust Company, and Mr. P. J. Healy has stock in the 
Bankers’ National, Chicago National and the Equitable 
Trust Company. 

They Make Banjeaux. 

The Barrows Music Company, of Saginaw, Mich., are 

sending out catalogues of their new production, They 
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would have the trade understand that they make banjeaux 
and banjeaurines and piccolo banjeaux. Let who will 
make banjos, it must be understood that this concern 
makes banjeaux. 

Narrow Eseape. 

Mr. T. J. Maguire, a handsome and popular young gen- 
tleman, a brother-in-law of Mr. R. W. Cross, and connected 
with him in business, had recently a very narrow escape 
from being very badly injured at least. As it was, Mr. Ma- 
guire had his clothes, even down to his shoes, torn almost 
completely from him. 

Mr. Maguire is fond of the game of ball, and it was dur- 
ing the fire at the ball park in this city, recently, that the 
accident occurred. In order to escape from the flames the 
crowd was obliged to force its way through a barbed wire 
fence, and it was during this rush that his injuries were 
sustained, which, happily, proved not serious, as the next 
day saw him on the street with a new suit of clothes and a 
pair of tan sides, the latter showing the effects of his en- 
counter with thé fence. 

Struck a Bonanza. 

Mr. E. A. Mayer, of Vinita, I. T., was a member of 
the trade who profited largely by the recent large payments 
to the Indian tribes of his vicinity. 

Mr. Teeple, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, is 
our authority for the statement that Mr. Mayer did an im- 
mense business. Mr. Teeple also represents that the crops 
in Southwestern Missouri, and in Eastern Kansas, and in 
other portions of the territory under his care, have been 
immense, in consequence of which there is more money in 
those locations than ever before, and consequently a large 
amount of trade is being done there. This only illustrates 
what has been said many times—that certain portions of 
this country know nothing of any panic, any depression or 
any cessation of business. 

Chickering-Chase Brothers Company. 

The Chickering-Chase Brothers concern have recently 
had such a spurt of business—which is even yet continuing 
—that they have felt the necessity of placing two addi- 
tional salesmen on their pay roll. There is no doubt that 
the Chase Brothers piano is making a reputation for itself 
among a good class of people in this locality. With an un- 
limited amount of capital to back them, and with goods 
that recommend themselves to musical people, this condi- 
tion of affairs is not to be wondered at. It is true that the 
house is comparatively a new one in this city, but as they 
have now been located here for several years and have 
done some very effective advertising, it 1s no exaggeration 
to say that they are perhaps nearly if not quite as well 
known as some of the older houses. Their location, their 
elegant warerooms, and the immense stock of goods which 
they carry have also something to do with their success. 


Three Representative Houses. 

Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. are having an extraordinary 
trade, and state that about half of their business is done on 
the cash basis. 

Lyon & Healy also state that their business is good, and 
that their proportion of cash sales is larger by far than it 
has been for many years past. 

Mr. Adam Schaaf, the largest West Side dealer, also re- 
ports a fair amount of trade, and on nearly the same terms 
as were reported in the previous instances. Mr. Schaaf also 
states that his business was never in better shape, nor did 
he ever have a larger amount of cash on hand. This latter 
condition does not indicate a very stirring condition of 
trade, nevertheless, the fact remains the same—business is 
improving. 

The Personnel of Lyon & Healy. 

How many know the number and names of the members 
of Lyon & Healy? For the benefit of those who do not we 
hereby append the list : 

P, J. Healy. 

C. N. Post. 

R. B. Gregory. 
J. P. Byrnes. 
G. E. Griswold 


A. J. Keefe. 

G. A. Baker. 

James E. Healy. 

James F. Bowers. 

J. C. Haynes. 
C. H. Ditson, 
The board of directors consists of 

P. J. Healy, president. R. B. Gregory, treasurer. 
C. N. Post, vice-president. J. P. Byrnes, secretary. 
J. E. Healy, assistant treasurer. 
The Two Georges 

Two of the most popular men in the music trade of not 
only this city but of the whole country are Mr. Geo. E. 
Griswold and Mr. Geo. E. Jones, both with Lyon & Healy. 
They might be likened to the two Dromios, as, like them, 
they are a constant source of amusement to their friends 
and customers, the latter class being justly embraced in 
the former. 
Both are royal good fellows and full of the milk of human 
kindness. 
They are also men of sterling merits in the way of busi- 
ness, and their worth is amply illustrated by their long 
connection with the house they so ably represent. 


Mr. Becht's Affairs, 
New York, Aug. 9.—[Specia!.]|—Application was made 
to Judge Bischoff, of the Court of Common Pleas, to-day by 
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alimony and a $250 counsel fee, pending the decision of her 
suit for separation from Charles J. Becht. The defendant 
is in the employ of the Pease Piano Company, and is said 
to receive a salary of $5,000 a year. The couple were 
married in Detroit, Mich., March 18, 1892. Becht was at 
that time manager in Detroit for the Smith & Barnes Piano 
Company, of Chicago, and the plaintiff was employed by 
him as a stenographer and typewriter. Mr. Becht charges 
that his wife will not live here because she likes Chicago 
better. He also charges that he has letters from his wife 
in which she asks him to get a divorce from her. Judge 
Bischoff postponed the case until to-morrow to allow the 
drawing of additional affidavits. 

The above is a clipping of a telegraphic report from New 
York in one of our Chicago papers. The facts are that the 
young lady was not atypewriter but the daughter of a 
well to do resident of the city of Chicago, and so far as can 
be learned from gentlemen familiar with Mr. Becht’s af- 
fairs in this city, it is about as much a case of father-in- 
law as anything else. 

One’s first exclamation on reading the article would be, 
‘*She doesn’t want much,” and those who know Mr. Becht 
are willing to allow that he is quite as considerate as most 
men. This is the testimony of people who have been con- 
nected in business with him here, and our own personal re- 
lations will simply confirm the good opinion which he en- 
joys from the trade. 

The Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Manufacturers’ Piano Com- 
pany was held at their office in this city last Thursday. 
The business transacted was simply a re-election of the 
old officers of the company. In the absence of the presi- 
dent the vice-president, Mr. A. M. Wright, was in the 
chair. The other members of the directory who were 
present were Mr. Foster and Mr. Lawson, of New York. 
Mr. Wheelock expected to be here, but reconsidered his 
determination at the last moment and remained in New 
York. 

Mr. Foster left here for Halifax, where his family is 
stopping, and which by the way is his old home, which up 
the present time he has not visited for twenty-six years. 


Will Remove Their Plant. 

We have the authority of Mr. I. N. Rice for making the 
statement that the Schaeffer Piano Company will leave the 
town of Oregon, IIl., and locate at some other point, which 
point at the present time is not settled upon, but probably 
will be the fore part of next week. 

A Change. 

Mr. Thos. Smyth, who has been for quite a number of 
years with the Kimball Company, and who controls an ex- 
tensive trade with a fine class of customers, has severed 
his connection with the above named house and signed a 
contract with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, whose 
line of goods he will hereafter handle. Mr. Smyth is an 
acquisition to any concern, and both he and the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company are to be congratulated. He has 
already begun business for his new connection. 


Personals. 

Mr. Louis Levassor spent a short time in this city this 
week, a portion of which time was spent as the guest of Mr. 
P. J. Healy. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, traveling representative of the Mason 
& Hamlin Company. was also in the city. 

Mr. Samuel Hazelton, of New York, was also a visitor, 
and in reply to the inquiry as to whether he was out for 
business, he said: ‘*No, just out for my health.” His 
looks, however, belied his words. 

Mr. George Grosvenor, one of the salesmen for the con- 
cern of Lyon, Potter & Co., was recently off on a vacation. 
During his absence his house was entered by burglars, 
who were fortunately discovered before having a chance 
to carry off the contents of the house. The burglars had 
very carefully packed up all the goods, and were preparing 
to make a clean sweep. Very little was taken but Mr. 
Grosvenor's vacation was cut short by the incident. 

Mr. E. H. Story, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, 
informs us that the insurance which they carried on their 
London plant was duly adjusted and paid without trouble 
ofany kind. Like all the good politicians of a certain com- 
plexion, Mr. Story was slightly pessimistic in his views as 
to the business outlook, for which we believe, in his case 
at least, there is no necessity, as by their wise move in pro- 
viding for a factory on both sides of the Atlantic, they 
virtually place themselves in a position to do business with 
‘*the whole world and the rest of mankind.” 

Mr. J. V. Steger disappeared very suddenly from the city 
this week. His movements were so thoroughly mysterious 
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EU ROPEAN EDITION 


OF 


The Musical Courier. 
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HE one. European Edition of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER to be published as a London paper will 
be incorporated in one of our special September num- 
bers and distributed in that manner all over the 
United States BESIDES the distribution it will receive 
as a London paper. Hence advertising in it will 
cover substantially the whole Globe. It will reach 
the readers in all parts of the various continents in 
time for the fall trade. 
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Notice. 

Copy of advertisements to appear the 
European edition of THe Musica Courier, par- 
ticulars about which are given in another col- 
umn, should reach this office at the earliest 
possible date, in order to insure proper classi- 
fication and position. 


In 


Trade Notes. 


Ebbels, with Alfred Dolge & Son, has gone East on a 


A. Williams, a former organ maker, died at his home, at 


on July 31 


—Andrew 

Hall, N. H., 

Fire did slight damage in the cellar of H 
recently. 


P. Ecker’s music store 
at Pittsburg. Pa, 

Mr 
few weeks in the Catskills 


Powell, of Freeborn G. Smith’s forces, is having a rest of a 


—Chas. Meyers has purchased a half interest in the business of H. b. 


Mathews at Aurora, Ill The new firm will be known as Mathews & 
Meyers 

Mr. Jas. Gray, 
at Block Island, having gone 


few weeks. 


of Boardman & Gray, accompanied by his wife, is 
there last Friday. He will remaina 
—A company is being formed in Washington, D. C., to manufac- 
ture piano boxes which can be folded upand returned to the shipper 
at small cost. 

22 years, has severed 
and 


L. O. Day, who has been a music clerk for 
his connection with Lloyd A. Goodwin at Somersworth, N. H., 
will embark in business for himself. 
to rob the music store of 
This place was entered 


An unsuccessful attempt was made 
Geary Brothers, at New Haven, recently. 
some three month ago and $160 worth of goods taken. 

Mr. John W. Heins, Eastern representative for the Farrand & 
Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, Mich., went to Newport last Mon 
day night to close a contract for a large church organ, 

—Wm. Reinhard is reported to have resigned the management of 
the W. W. Kimball Company’s branch at Des Moines, Ia., and will go 
to Smith & Nixon, at Cincinnati, in the early part of next month 

E. R. McCaa, of Lancaster, 
ner pianos ; although he is a new agent for this piano he has been do 
much business, already creating a good local prestige for the 


Pa., reports a good business in Wiss- 


ing 
Wissner 

Notice of the increase of the capital stock of the Kansas City Piano 
Company from $67,000 to $100,000 has been filed in the office of the 
recorder. The increase was voted at a meeting of the directors of 
the company held on June 9, 1894. 

Mr. I. N. Camp, of Estey & Camp, of Chicago, Ill, is using the 
Carlsbad waters with excellent effect. The state of his health is 
vastly improved and his cheeks have lately assumed arosy hue. He 
has been spending a good deal of his money on Bohemian crockery 
and fine glassware. 

—An agitation is progressing at present among the furniture work- 
ers, cabinet makers and carpenters, whose object is to amalgamate 
all wood workers of this country into one international organization, 
to comprise the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, In- 
ternational Furniture Workers” Union, International Machine Wood 
Workers’ Union and the National and International Piano Makers’ 
Unions.—*‘* World.” 

W ANTED—Young lady, several years’ experience in clerking and 

office work in first-class music store, wishes position ; refer- 
ences given. Address C. M. C., No. 626 King street, West, Winona, 
Minn. 
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DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., 184. 

AW mill owned by F. Ouderkirk, near Gray, 

about twenty-five miles from Dolgeville, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire Sunday morning at 1 o’clock. 
There were several million feet of lumber in the yard be- 
longing to Alfred Dolge & Son, that were burned. Cause 
of fire unknown ; loss covered by insurance. 

Inquiry at the New York office of Alfred Dolge & 
Son elicited no further information in this matter 
other than a confirmation of the statement that the 
loss is covered by insurance. The loss will in no 
manner affect the business routine of A. Dolge & 
Son, since they have other lumber stations abun- 
dantly supplied with reserve material in addition to 
the enormous quantities stacked at Dolgeville proper. 
—{Eps. THE MUSICAL COURIER. R. 


August 12, 


Chas. E. ‘Hollenbeck Burned Out. 
N the morning of August 9 a most unfor- 
tunate disaster befel Mr. Chas. E. Hollenbeck, the 
well-known traveling representative of George Steck & 
Co., of this city, which resulted in the total destruction by 
fire of his summer cottage at Lake Lauderdale, Wis., the 
death of Miss Sadie Fallon, the domestic, who could not 
escape from the building and was burned, and serious in- 
jury to Mrs. Hollenbeck, Mrs. Brown (Mrs. Hollenbeck’s 
mother) and slight injuriesto Mr. Hollenbeck and his young 
son, 

A letter has been received by George Steck & Co. from 
Mr. Hollenbeck dated August 10 with the following addi- 
tional particulars: The fire had made such headway be- 
fore being discovered that not a moment was allowed for 
preparation, and with the exception of Miss Fallon they all 
jumped from the second story window. 

Mrs. Hollenbeck sustained a fracture of the lower part 
of the spine and was also badly burned. Mrs. Brown 
broke a leg and shoulder and was burned. 

Mr. Hollenbeck’s injuries were sustained in attempting 
to catch his son as he jumped from the window. His arm 
and hand were sprained. The son was cut about the feet 
and bruised. 

Their injuries are not serious, and they will soon be 
about. The ladies were not so fortunate, and it will be a 
long time before their recovery is complete. Every effort 
was made to save Miss Fallon, but the explosion of a large 

hanging kerosene lamp, which had in itabout a gallon of 
oil, so hastened the fire that it was impossible to effect her 
escape. Not an article of clothing or furniture was saved. 
The loss amounts to about $2,800, upon which there is a 


partial insurance. 


Hamilton S. Gordon. 

R. HAMILTON S. GORDON, the piano 
M manufacturer and music publisher, of 139 Fifth 
avenue, who has been passing a two weeks’ vacation in the 
Adirondacks, returned on August 3 recuperated in health. 

He is suffering somewhat from the effects of the acci- 
dent which crippled one foot, but that is fast disappearing. 
Generally, Mr. Gordon says, he is feeling ‘‘ splendidly.” 

‘Regarding business,” said Mr. Gordon, ‘‘ we are run- 
ning our factory and preparing fora fall trade. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether we get it or not. Mr. 
Thomas is rusticating at present. We shall make a push 
for trade with a new catalogue and in other ways.” 


Mr. W. N. Van Wickle and wife, of Washington, D. C., left 
Washington last Saturday for an outing, going to Saratoga. From 
there the party will visit Schroon Lake, the Adirondacks and after- 
ward take a short trip into Canada. 





GE TERE 2 LEE DEE DELETE 


SUPREME! : 


After a thorough and exhaustive 
test of the Musical and Mechan- 
ical features of the Phelps Har- 
mony Attachment for Pianos, the 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., of 
Boston, wrote to the inventor, 
«IT IS A SUPREME SUCCESS.” 
Furnished to order in Pianos by: 
* Newby & Evans, New York. 
® Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N.Y. 
* James & Holmstrom, N. York: 
A.M. McPhail Piano Co. Boston. 


J. H. PHELPS, SHARON, Wis. 
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HE BRIGGS PIANO is the 
product of many years in the 
school of experience; is built 

in one of the finest and most complete 
factories in the country. It is a piano 
of the highest grade and most perfect 
construction, and always a source of 
pride and gratification to its owner 


and an object of admiration to musi- 
clans. It is an artistic piano in every 
sense of the word. The new styles 
are gaining a phenomenal popularity. 

We invite inspection and challenge 
comparison. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO. 
615-621 Albany St., Boston. 
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Make a Style Number (3. 
now seems that there is at least one manu- 


~ 
| facturer who does not take any stock in the hoodooism 
of the usually considered unlucky number 13, Witness the 


following : 
NEw YORK, August 2, 1894. 
Editor The Musical Courter, City: 

Dear Sin—Answering question in paragraph on ‘* Lucky 
Numbers” in this week’s Tue Musicat Courtzr, we makea 
Style 18 piano, and it is the handsomest case in our cata- 
logue and also one of our most popular styles. 

Yours, &c., Newsy & Evans. 


The “Symphony.” 

HE “Symphonys” manufactured by the 

T Wilcox & White Organ Company, of Meriden, Conn., 
are rapidly attaining an international reputation. 

The latest honor conferred upon the makers of these in- 
struments was the purchasing of one for the Imperial 
Palace at Pekin, China, with 1,000 rolls of music. 

Some little time ago Mr. William N. Pethick, late Vice- 
Consul of the United States and at present an attaché to 
H. E. the Viceroy, selected two ‘‘ Symphonys” and had 
them shipped to Tientsin, China It was the most expen- 
sive one of these that was placed in the Imperial Palace. 
One day last week Mr. Pethick called at the factory in 
Meriden and purchased one of the highest priced ‘‘ Sym- 
phonys" made, which, with a large quantity of music, was 
also forwarded to China. 

The factory at Meriden is running five days a week of 
ten hoursaday. The trade in their regular line of organs 
has been good up to the present time. 

The foreign trade for fall promises to be excellent. 
are being booked from Australia, New 
South Africa, England, Germany, Scotland 


ders 


America 





The Vocalion in the Orchestra. 
hag MUSICAL COURIER has from 
to 


time 


time called attention to the development of 


the Vocalion organ, and what it conceived was or would be | 


its great value as an integral if not indispensable part of 
an orchestra. If our readers will remember, we predicted 
that the time was not far distant when no orchestra would 
»e considered complete without it. 
character of the instrument, so to speak (apart from the 
individuality and characteristic richness of its tonal quali- 
ties,and the unvarying equipoise of pitch unaffected by 
changing temperature), demonstrated to our mind that an 
important new member of the orchestra stood waiting at 
the door for admission, and must be ere long admitted. 
Perhaps earlier than we expected the time and the occa- 
sion have arrived. 
Empire Theatre, and the Vocalion Company have put 


their heads and wits together, with the result that the 


mechanical difficulties which have stood in the way of the | 


introduction of the Vocalion into theatrical precincts have 
been most cleverly overcome, 

The outcome is that the Empire will open its coming 
season with this important addition to its many other at- 
tractions. We, as well as the public, will watch this new 
departure with more than ordinary interest, and we shall 
be disappointed if we do not witness new and most charm- 
ing orchestral and scenic effects. We congratulate the 
Empire Theatre no less than the Vocalion Company on 


The welding, fusing | 


Mr. Frohman and Mr, Furst, of the | 
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ogee le : 
their enterprise, skill and invention. Hereafter we pre- 

| dict that no first-class theatre will be complete without or 

| will be able to dispense with this invaluable auxiliary to its 


musical appointments. 


We may mention that the instrument is so constructed | 
that it will be cleverly distributed, and, away under the | 


stage, its keyboards will be immediately under the hands 


regular conductor’s desk, so that the whole thing is intro- 
duced without intrusion or taking up the valua' le space of 
the theatre. 


aw Novelty in Music Boxes. 





Or- | 
Zealand, | 
and South | 


W HAT is certain to prove a popular novelty 

in music boxes is being shown by A. Wolff, 194 Broad- 
| way, New York, the general agent for the celebrated Regina 
| music boxes. The new box is a musical automaton, with 

interchangeable metallic tune-sheets, and penny-drop 
| attachment, and one tune is played for every penny dropped 
| in the slot the box is provided with. ‘That shown in the 
| illustration has 78 steel tongues, and plays a thousand 
|tunes. The dimensions of the box without table are 

21x18%x7% inches. The cases arein walnut, mahogany 
| and oak. 

As a source of revenue when placed in hotels, restaurants 
and public places no slot machine was ever more valuable. 
The music is excellent, and the tone of the instrument sur- 
| prisingly sweet. The mechanism is simplicity itself, and 

a mere child can change the tune-sheet without danger of 
injury to any part of the box. The boxes are also made 
| without slot attachment for home use. 
| 








Mason & Hamlin at Chautauqua. 

OR the past six years the Mason & Hamlin 
F pianos and the Mason & Hamlin organs have been 
used by the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
Chautauqua, N, Y., to the exclusion of all other instru- 
ments. The Mason & Hamlin Company feel deservedly 
| proud of this distinction conferred on their instruments. 
The piano department is under the direction of Mr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood, and the organ department under Mr. J. G. 
Flagler, the organist and composer. More than 20 upright 
pianos are in constant use throughout the season for prac- 
| ticing purposes, while the grand pianos in Sherwood Hall 


of the conductor, while its desk will take the position of the | 


brated premier 


instruments are to be tested singly 


the Besson instrument loses he is to do 





and the concert grands in the large Auditorium are in 


almost daily requisition, as recitals and grand concerts 
form a prominent feature of the musical life at Chau- 
tauqua, 


A Challenge. 
R. JAS. W. PEPPER, band instrument man- 


ufacturer, of Philadelphia, has issued the following 
challenge to Mr. Carl Fischer, of 6 and 8 Fourth avenue, 
New York, the American representative of the Besson band 








| instruments. 


This challenge appears in Mr. Pepper's ‘‘ Musical Times 


| and Band Journal.” 


We don’t know of an easier way for Mr. Fischer to 


| make $1,000 for a charity fund than to accept Mr. Pepper's 
| proposition : 


I, J. W. Pepper, of Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of the cele- 
own make—band instruments, all parts of which are 
made in my factory, located at Eighth and Locust streets, hereby 


challenge the agent of the Besson instruments, made in London, 


| England, to a competitive trial: I propose to form a band of 50 pieces 


selected from the professional musicians of New York city who are 
Besson's agent to make up a similar 
The two makes of 
and together as a band, If I lose, 
$1,000 to the Charity Fund of the 

if the agent of 
lam willing that 
the question of superiority shall be determined in any manner that 


actually using my instruments. 
band (if he can find 50 who are using that make) 


I will pay all expenses and donate 
Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, of New York 
likewise. 
is fair and satisfactory to both makes. The competition to include 
the following points: 

1. Perfection of workmanship 

2. Perfection of tune. 

3. Perfection of tone and carrying power 


A News Item. 
DANBURY, Conn., August 1, 1894. 

Editor of The Musical Courier 
DEAR SIk— Do you want an item! have opened a Musick Room in 
Carters Jeweler Store ‘245 Main st where I intend to sell a Variety 
of the best pianos I was formerly with the McPhail Piano Co of Bos- 
I have been in the 
have worked 


ton I have decided to locate here for the presant 
Music Business some 16 years I tune pianos 
Different piano factories in Boston tuning’’ now you have 


in two 
it so that 
you can give me a send off 


Resp. yours J.S. BROWNLow, 





SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 
SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 
PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


*“NEW YORK. 


NEW WAY. OLD WAY. 





Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. 


+PIA 


cll i 





Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BEN 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. . . 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NE Ww YorRnxz. .« .; 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


ences wooerate x0 §0,000 MADE  everv wstavucny 


PIANOS 





TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY. WARRANTED 


"AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATAL CATALoouetenee: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


—— &~o., a ti 


LE. HEPBURN ck CO., 
ROOM pom BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
Factories and Mills Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. ¥; 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Pars by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron Le i Germany's 
Greatest Master 


; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 


Kim- 





. WE celerewhowlls hh = 


y 


YWorrte 4 — Catate 
Jotli, Ao 


Ozeg oee~ HALE. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
ae Musical Instrument 


Every 
<ind 










PET errr, 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured, Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St New York City. 


just west of 
+ Broadway, 





a > RING 


PIANO ( 


SAWED& ENGR: AVED PA 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT Tt! 
164 WEST 2718 ST.NY 


lo2 & 








RICHARDSON 
HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK. ° 

ae Piano Case Co., 
REASONABLE PRICES, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY, 








LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 









BU ances 


A *). tom 
a, 1 AG UW eS wine pian 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, — 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast 
8. NOISCO, CAL 


EDIUM. cy 
SLL BROS. & OO. thwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
STEINERT & SONS ‘oon New — Agents. 


FINA 22: NA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ‘ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN C0, 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ———— 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C. RR; Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doilge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action De 












High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
AMOLIEAL YOd MOM Add¥ 











artment. 
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_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND a OBBERS. 











BAUER PIANO 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


Warerooms: 


Catalogue 


Chicago. 





THE NEW 


BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 

Waeasw Avenue ano Avams Street, 
CHICAGO 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 

Chicago Evening Journal. 











‘ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO (0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


the market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


2 JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 





COULON PIANO GO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY? 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL | 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.——_————= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


276 West Madison Street, | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTO 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, VU. S. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 





of High Grade and Standard Quality. | 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


A. | 
| STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 
471 Clybourn Ave., 
OEZIOCAGO.7 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 





wt N. Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS. 





248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





=——~ 
Were awarded, at the ao s Pair, 


4 MEDALS AND DIPLOFMAS FOR 
7 POINTS OF OAD EXCE 


LLENCE. 

20 MEDALS AND DIPLO. ww hy TAKEN 
by makers of the Bl nr rane by me in 
constructing the “ 

32 STATE AND POREIGN aes, 
on the Fair G chose Crown”, from 
among a —— other aoe for their 71 parlors 


37! WORLD'S 'F PAIR OFFICIALS Connie 
THEM, most strongly in aute letters 
which I ina Cat- 
alogue telling the she ba monn ask for it. 

GEORGE P. BENT, [anufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








PIANOS 5 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter. 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 


at ic 
child can raise the Adjustable 
which drops into A ws 





= & 

place, making luxurious 

chair shown on the left. Supports the 
Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 
Send for Catalogue. is needed. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR ck OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park|Place. 








Bet ween 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TEN % CUILLEAUNE: 
Nitrsre STEEL 
pepe, Music WIRE | 


FOR 
UNITED STATES & CANADA 





HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 


209 DOWERY NEW YORK 




















NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J.: WASHINCTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, | 257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 


1000 WALNUT STREET. | 











iD, SOMONE & VERILY 
( > PIANG FORTE: Ag {ON | > Zt 
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eee MANUFACTURE tage —___ MEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
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"BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 
CORNISH & CO. THE 
BLASIUS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—-MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
( © 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 
INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 











H.R. KNOPF, 


” Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers. 





L[AKESIDE 


i GANS 


MANLFACTURED 6B 
TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 
= CHICAGO = 
CORRESPONDENCE. INVITED 





















BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. Ss. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 

















117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 
NEW YORK. 


























MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 
berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
response; large tone; 
solid construction. Only 
best seasoned material 
used. 





F. X. LECHNER SOHN, 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 
Eisenmannstr, 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORE. 


KURTZMANR 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0,, 

















MANUFACTURERS, 


¥ | $26 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. ¥. 








ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Pinthhigs. 


MAKER OF 


‘PIANO HAMMERS. 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


LUDWIG & CO. 


MANUFACTURE 





FINEST GRADE 


Upright Pianos 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOM 


968, 970 and 972 Southern Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 
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1833. 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 








GUIT ARS i OY Tm 


1893. 


i@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S, De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr, FERRER, 


only here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KRAKAUER BROS, 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Wareroom : 
169-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








““A musical Banjo; beautiful in work 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


Con. BoyLe 


‘* The Converse Banjo that Iam now using 
every night tells its own story clear back to 
the box office.” BILLY CARTER. 


“I have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 


richness and fullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, . . 


HAMILTON $, GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWNCS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and feacieinedl Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 














Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
EsSSsSEX, CONN. 


OOnNN. 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IVvoRyYTown, 








FOSTER & CO., Rochester, "i & 


FOSTER PIANOS. —T 








Designer nd Maker p of A Artistic ic Marquetry. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
eee FRANCE. 


WILLIAN TONK a BRO., ae ye. United States and Canada, 26 SARREN ST., NEW YORK, 


271 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


|THE OUTLOOK IS CROWINC BRICHT. 


Everyone is talking of the good season it is going to be—the busy money making season. The 
howlers will have to change their business and returning confidence will soon set things right. The 
country is too big and its interests too strong to be permanently disabled. We come tothis conclusion 
and thé result is a bigger output of 


<~ DRUMs.—_> 


We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadily increas ing trac de. 
Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them better and charge less—if 
possible. We are wide awake in your interests, and nothing we can say will so fully inde orse that fact 
as the Drums themselves. SEND FOR PRICES. 


OQur New PREMIER DRUM Teacis Them All. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 
923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


| A. G. SOISTMANN, Manager. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 








WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


| DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, i IA N OS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 
CONCORD, N. H. 
BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


Pace 
rn 
setae nacelle tn A 
— 3 


TAIB PIANO ACTION Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


'447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV TORE. 


WASLE & CO., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YWToRtkz. 
COR. MOTT ST., 





























EAE HMMA AT AAA AA HAHA TEAM 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


aban bb oho, ab. od 

















MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


_ LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


H. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 


22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe 

patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our 

vatent metallic action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and 
March, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by c ompetent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 





BROWN & PATTERSON, 


PLATES, 


}—___ 




















THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


IUustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. | 





The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries 








SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. 











| Music Dealers! 
JARDINE & Son. 

ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 &820 East 39th 8t., Now York, 
OUR LARGEST 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator? 


If not, it will pay y yu to investi- 























LIST OF gate. They are best and 
GRAND ORGANS, apest in the marke When 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral. N. Y placed under the casters of the 
4 manuals: St. George's Ch.. piano or organ gives to the in- 
N. Y..4 St. Paul’s ME Ch Strument a full, rich tone and 
N. Y. }: Fifth Ave. Pres. Saves the carpet. This simple 
Ch.. N.Y.’ 3: Brooklyn Taber- but effective device is meeting 
nacte. 4 - irst Presbyterian, with pronounced success among 
Philadelt hia. 3: Trinity Ch musicians and others Testi- 
Ran Prancisco. $: Christ Ch.. monials in favor of this Insulator 

New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- have been given by 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. Cr Eugene d’ Albert, Aug. 
ER” Hyilested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 





§2" and hosts of others. 


Correspondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c. 


WM Guynwr 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 








215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


PIANO HARD W ARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Piano Stools and Scarfs. 


™" 
The accompanying cut represents one of our 














latest designs. This chair is made with stationary 


back and 14% inch hardwood revolving seat. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








No. 560 SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ORGAN PIPES. 
Wood and Metal. . . » Flue and Reed. . . . . Voice or Unvoiced. 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATHEILALM. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, READING, MASS, 








Established 1847, 





World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Highest and Special Award, 



















Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Do mestic, made a spec f, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon apt ication ; 

Musical Merchandise Depart retail, complete in all its appointments, 
Everything is imported and purcha atest care is exercised t re goods of the 
finest quality only My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Meprese nt: RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris. Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CuAs. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNA ISEIESS 
Brooxzruyn, NI. BW. 


ZManzwzmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 





Boulevard, 


NEW TORK. New and Interesting. 


GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 


MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Christmas 
lrees, &c., not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
rong 10 cents. Cash, Cata- 
ogue free, 
J.C. ECKARDT, 
9 Tibingen Str., 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIBARING 
on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 

HASTINGS & SON, 

Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §2@3~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











EsTABLISHED 1856, 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 








experience), 
NEW YORK, 39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 
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STEINWAY WISSNER 


Grand and Upright 


if A N O S. . d ; ~ ait 


Breinway & Sons are the a ieheitineneeei who make all component : i = 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the a ee 
° ° . : = . Mey | ns 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. . ; =e * aa Cn ¥#%**U PRIGHT 
a (Fe ‘s r ; 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. te | P| AN | il ATES 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 








OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK | WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 








PlanoCase and Action Factgries, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite *2oth Street, New York City. JERSEY CITY, N. J 
5 . . 


BRIGGS PIANOS, -.:7 
g FIRST «0 


Bos TON. E i me ST in a of the 








ALFRED DOLGE & son. ¢ "** Slane Expedia 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 

T combining Compactness and Elasticity with 

great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 
READS « The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 


iA : <d machine. J. 
bt ge ay (Signed) Mut hich 1 ses 
wk i 


Tine st Te wl a 


{Prone} 
\ K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
= G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





PO ds ¢ 1 2%) 


eal STARR PIANOS. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, Noted for Perfection in 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
¢ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


we rencetacchc*““ "THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, MANUFAOTURAIRNRS 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





